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STATE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  MARTINIQUE. 

Having  finished  the  detail  of  the  actions 
achieved  in  the  European  seas,  by  the  naval  force 
of  Great  Britain,  within  the  compass  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  record  the 
exploits  of  the  British  arms  within  the  tropics, 
and  particularly  the  expedition  to  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe,  which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  even 
beyond  the  expectation  of  the  ministry.  A plan 
had  been  formed  for  improving  the  success  of  the 
preceding  year  in  North-America,  by  carrying 
the  British  arms  up  the  river  St  Laurence,  and 
besieging  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  The 
armament  employed  against  the  French  islands  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  constituted  part  of 
this  design,  inasmuch  as  the  troops  embarked  on 
that  expedition  were,  in  case  of  a miscarriage  at 
Martinique,  intended  to  reinforce  the  British  army 
in  North-America,  which  was  justly  considered  as 
the  chief  seat  of  the  war.  What  hope  of  success 
the  administration  conceived  from  an  attempt 
upon  Martinique,  may  be  guessed  from  the  state 
of  that  island,  as  it  appeared  in  a memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  French  king’s  lieutenants  of  its 
several  districts,  to  the  general  of  the  French 
island,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued  in  No- 
vember, for  holding  them  in  readiness  to  march, 
and  defend  the  island  from  the  English,  of  whose 
design  they  were  apprized.  They  represented  that 
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the  trade  with  the  Dutch  was  become  their  sole 
dependence : that  they  could  expect  no  succour 
from  Europe,  by  which  they  had  been  abandoned 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war : that 
the  traders  vested  with  the  privileges  of  traffick- 
ing among  them  had  abused  the  intention  of  the 
general ; and,  instead  of  being  of  service  to  the 
colony,  had  fixed  an  arbitrary  price  for  all  the 
provisions  which  they  brought  in,  as  well  as  for 
the  commodities  which  they  exported  ; of  conse- 
quence, the  former  was  valued  at  as  high  a price 
as  their  avarice  could  exact,  and  the  latter  sunk 
as  low  in  value  as  their  own  selfish  hearts  could 
conceive : that  the  colony  for  two  months  had 
been  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  provision  ; the  com- 
modities of  the  planters  lay  upon  their  hands,  and 
their  negroes  were  in  danger  of  perishing  through 
hunger ; a circumstance  that  excited  the  appre- 
hension of  the  most  dreadful  consequences  ; as  to 
slaves,  half  starved,  all  kinds  of  bondage  were 
equal ; and  people  reduced  to  such  a situation 
were  often  driven  to  despair,  seeking,  in  anarchy 
and  confusion,  a remedy  from  the  evils  by  which 
they  were  oppressed : that  the  best  provided  of 
the  inhabitants  laboured  under  the  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life ; and  others  had  not 
so  much  as  a grain  of  salt  in  their  houses : that 
there  was  an  irreparable  scarcity  of  slaves  to  culti- 
vate their  land ; and  the  planters  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  killing  their  own  cattle  to  sup- 
port the  lives  of  those  who  remained  alive ; so 
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that  the  mills  were  no  longer  worked,  and  the  in- 
habitants consumed  beforehand  what  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  their  sustenance,  in  case  of  being 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy.  They  desired,  there- 
fore, that  the  general  would  suppress  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  particular  merchants,  and  admit 
neutral  vessels  freely  into  their  ports,  that  they 
might  trade  with  the  colonists  unmolested  and 
unrestrained.  They  observed,  that  the  citadel  of 
Port-Royal  seemed  the  principal  object  on  which 
the  safety  and  defence  of  the  country  depended; 
as  the  loss  of  it  would  be  necessarily  attended  with 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  island  : they  therefore 
advised  that  this  fort  should  be  properly  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  its  safety  and  de- 
fence ; and  that  magazines  of  provision,  as  well  as 
ammunition,  should  be  established  in  different 
quarters  of  the  island. — This  remonstrance  plainly 
proves  that  the  island  was  wholly  unprepared  to 
repel  the  meditated  invasion,  and  justifies  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain.  The 
regular  troops  of  Martinique  consisted  of  about 
twenty  independent  companies,  greatly  defective 
in  point  of  number.  The  militia  w as  composed  of 
burghers  and  planters  distressed  and  dissatisfied, 
mingled  with  a parcel  of  wretched  negro  slaves 
groaning  under  the  most  intolerable  misery,  from 
whence  they  could  have  no  hope  of  deliverance 
but  by  a speedy  change  of  masters  ; their  maga- 
zines were  empty,  and  their  fortifications  out  of 
repair. 
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I 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THAT  ISLAND. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Martinique,  when  the  inha- 
bitants every  day  expected  a visit  from  the  British 
armament,  whose  progress  we  shall  now  relate. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the  prece- 
ding year,  captain  Hughes  sailed  from  St  Helen’s 
with  eight  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  four  bomb- 
ketches,  and  a fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board 
six  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a detachment  oi 
artillery,  besides  eight  hundred  marines  distribu- 
ted among  the  ships  of  war ; this  whole  force 
being  under  the  command  of  major-general  Hop- 
son,  an  old  experienced  officer,  assisted  by  major- 
general  Barrington,  the  colonels  Armiger  and  Hal- 
dane, the  lieutenant-colonels  Trapaud  and  Claver- 
ing, acting  in  the  capacity  of  brigadiers.  After  a 
voyage  of  seven  weeks  and  three  days,  the  fleet 
arrived  at  Barbadoes,  and  anchored  in  Carlisle- 
bay  ; where  they  joined  Commodore  Moore,  ap- 
pointed by  his  majesty  to  command  the  united 
„ squadron,  amounting  to  ten  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates  and  bomb-ketches.  Ten  days  were 
employed  in  supplying  the  fleet  with  wood  and 
water,  in  waiting  for  the  hospital  ship,  in  reviews, 
re-embarkations,  councils  of  war,  assemblies  of  the 
council  belonging  to  the  island,  in  issuing  pro- 
clamations, and  beating  up  for  volunteers.  At 
length,  every  great  ship  being  reinforced  with 
forty  negroes,  to  be  employed  in  drawing  the 
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artillery;  and  the  troops,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  being  joined  by 
two  hundred  Highlanders,  belonging  to  the  se- 
cond battalion  of  the  regiment  commanded  by 
lord  John  Murray  in  North-America,  who  wrcre 
brought  as  recruits  from  Scotland  under  convoy 
of  the  ship  Ludlow-castle ; the  whole  armament 
sailed  from  Carlisle-bay  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January : but  by  this  time,  the  troops,  unaccus- 
tomed to  a hot  climate,  were  considerably  weak- 
ened and  reduced  by  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  the  scurvy, 
and  the  small  pox ; which  last  disease  had  un- 
happily broke  out  amongst  the  transports.  Next 
morning  the  squadron  discovered  the  island  of 
Martinique,  which  was  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. The  chief  fortification  of  Martinique  was 
the  citadel  of  Port-Royal,  a regular  fort,  garri- 
soned by  four  companies,  that  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  thirty-six 
bombardiers,  eighty  Swiss,  and  fourteen  officers. 
One  hundred  barrels  of  beef  constituted  their 
whole  store  of  provision  ; and  they  were  desti- 
tute of  all  other  necessaries.  They  were  almost 
wholly  unprovided  with  water  in  the  cisterns, 
with  spare  carriages  for  their  cannon,  match, 
wadding,  and  langrage : they  had  but  a small 
stock  of  other  ammunition  ; and  the  walls  were 
in  many  parts  decayed.  The  only  preparations 
they  had  made  for  receiving  the  English  were 
some  paltry  entrenchments  thrown  up  at  St 
Pierre,  and  a place  called  Casdenavires,  where 
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they  imagined  the  descent  would  probably  be  at- 
tempted. On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  British  squadron  • entered  the  great  bay  of 
Port-Royal,  some  of  the  ships  being  exposed  to 
the  shot  of  a battery  erected  on  the  isle  de  Ra- 
nieres,  a little  island  about  half  way  up  the  bay. 
At  their  first  appearance,  the  Florissant,  of  se- 
venty-four guns,  which  had  been  so  roughly 
handled  by  captain  Tyrrel  in  the  Buckingham, 
then  lying  under  the  guns  of  Fort-Negro,  along 
with  two  frigates,  turned  up  under  the  citadel, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Carenage,  behind 
the  fortification.  One  frigate,  called  the  Vestal, 
under  favour  of  the  night,  made  her  escape 
through  the  transports,  and  directed  her  course 
for  Europe ; where  she  was  taken  by  captain 
Hood,  as  we  have  already  related.  Next  day 
three  ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  attack 
Fort-Negro,  a battery  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  citadel,  which,  being  mounted  with 
seven  guns  only,  was  soon  silenced,  and  immedi- 
ately possessed  by  a detachment  of  marines  and 
sailors  ; who,  being  landed  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
clambered  up  the  rock,  and  entered  through  the 
embrasures  with  their  bayonets  fixed.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  met  with  no  resistance : the  enemy 
had  abandoned  the  fort  with  precipitation.  The 
British  colours  were  immediately  hoisted,  and 
sentinels  of  marines  posted  upon  the  parapet. 
The  next  care  was  to  spike  and  disable  the  can- 
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non,  break  the  carriages,  and  destroy  the  powder 
which  they  found  in  the  magazine  : nevertheless, 
the  detachment  was  ordered  to  keep  possession  of 
the  battery.  This  service  being  successfully  per- 
formed, three  ships  were  sent  to  reduce  the  other 
battery  at  Casdenavires,  which  consisted  only  of 
four  guns,  and  these  were  soon  rendered  unser- 
viceable. The  French  troops,  reinforced  with 
militia  which  had  been  detached  from  the  citadel 
to  oppose  the  disembarkation,  perceiving  the  whole 
British  squadron,  and  all  the  transports,  already 
within  the  bay,  and  Fort-Negro  occupied  by  the 
marines,  retired  to  Port-Royal,  leaving  the  beach 
open ; so  that  the  English  troops  were  landed 
without  opposition  ; and,  being  formed,  advanced 
into  the  country  towards  Fort-Negro,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  lay  all  night  upon 
their  arms  ; while  the  fleet,  which  had  been  galled 
by  bomb-shells  from  the  citadel,  shifted  their  sta- 
tion, and  stood  fUrther  up  the  bay.  By  ten  next 
day,  the  English  officers  had  brought  up  some 
field-pieces  to  an  eminence,  and  scoured  the 
woods,  from  whence  the  troops  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  small  shot  of  the  enemy  during 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  and  all  that  morning. 
At  noon,  the  British  forces  advanced  in  order  to- 
wards the  hill  that  overlooked  the  town  and  cita- 
del of  Port-Royal,  and  sustained  a troublesome 
fire  from  enemies  they  could  not  see ; for  the 
French  militia  were  entirely  covered  by  the  wood* 
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and  bushes.  This  eminence,  called  the  Mome 
Tortueson,  though  the  most  important  post  of  the 
whole  island,  was  neglected  by  the  general  of 
Martinique,  who  had  resolved  to  blow  up  the  for- 
tifications of  the  citadel:  but,  luckily  for  the 
islanders,  he  had  not  prepared  the  materials  for 
this  operation,  which  must  have  been  attended 
with  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  capital,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  country.  Some  of  the  in- 
ferior officers,  knowing  the  importance  of  the 
Morne  Tortueson,  resolved  to  defend  that  post 
with  a body  of  the  militia,  which  was  reinforced 
by  the  garrisons  of  Fort-Negro  and  Casdenavires, 
as  well  as  by  some  soldiers  detached  from  the 
Florissant : but,  notwithstanding  all  their  endea- 
vours, as  they  were  entirely  unprovided  with  can- 
non, extremely  defective  in  point  of  discipline, 
dispirited  by  the  pusillanimity  of  their  governor, 
and  in  a great  measure  disconcerted  by  the  ge- 
neral consternation  that  prevailed  among  the  in- 
habitants, in  all  probability  they  could  not  have 
withstood  a spirited  and  well-conducted  attack  by 
regular  forces.  About  two  o’clock  general  Hop- 
son  thought  proper  to  desist  from  his  attempt. 
He  gave  the  commodore  to  understand  that  he 
could  not  maintain  his  ground,  unless  the  squa- 
dron would  supply  him  with  heavy  cannon,  landed 
near  the  town  of  Port- Royal,  at  a savannah,  where 
the  boats  must  have  been  greatly  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy ; or  assist  him  in  attacking  the 
citadel  by  sea,  while  he  should  make  his  ap- 
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proaches  by  land.  Both  these  expedients  * being 
deemed  impracticable  by  a council  of  war,  the 
troops  were  recalled  from  their  advanced  posts, 
and  re-embarked  in  the  evening,  without  any  con- 
siderable molestation  from  the  enemy.  Their  at- 
tempt on  the  Mome  Tortueson  had  cost  them 
several  men,  including  two  officers,  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  attack  ; and,  in  revenge  for  this 
loss,  they  burned  the  sugar-canes,  and  desolated 
the  country,  in  their  retreat.  The  inhabitants  of 
Martinique  could  hardly  credit  the  testimony  of 
their  own  senses,  when  they  saw  themselves  thus 
delivered  from  all  their  fears,  at  a time  when  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  confusion ; 
when  the  principal  individuals  among  them  had 
resigned  all  thought  of  further  resistance ; and 
were  actually  assembled  at  the  public  hall  in  Port- 
Royal,  to  send  deputies  to  the  English  general, 
with  proposals  of  capitulation  and  surrender. 


ATTEMPT  UPON  ST  PIERRE. 

The  majority  of  the  British  officers,  who  con- 

* The  commodore  offered  to  land  the  cannon  on  the  other  aide 
of  Point-Negro,  at  a place  equally  near  the  road  from  the  English 
army  to  Peat- Royal,  and  even  cause  them  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
seamen,  without  giving  the  troops  the  least  trouble.  But  this 
offer  was  not  accepted.  General  Hopson  afterwards  declared, 
that  he  did  not  understand  Mr  Moore’s  message  in  the  sens* 
which  it  was  meant  to  imply. 
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stituted  a council  of  war  held  for  this  purpose,* 
having  given  their  opinion,  that  it  might  be  for 
his  majesty’s  service  to  make  an  attack  upon  St 
Pierre,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the 
island,  and  entered  the  bay  on  the  nineteenth. 
The  commodore  told  the  general,  that  he  made 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  town  of  St 
Pierre  : but  as  the  ships  might  be  disabled  in  the 
attack,  so  as  not  to  be  in  a condition  to  proceed 
immediately  on  any  material  service ; as  the  troops 
might  be  reduced  in  their  numbers,  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  future  attacks ; and  as  the  reduction 
of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  sugar  colonies ; Mr  Moore  pro- 
posed, that  the  armament  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  that  island : and  the  general  agreed  to 
the  proposal.  The  reasons  produced  on  this  oc- 
casion are,  we  apprehend,  such  as  may  be  urged 
against  every  operation  of  war.  Certain  it  is,  no 
conquest  can  be  attempted,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
without  exposing  the  ships  and  troops  to  a possi- 
bility of  being  disabled  and  diminished ; and  the 
same  possibility  militated  as  strongly  against  an 
attempt  upon  Guadaloupe,  as  it  could  possibly 
discourage  the  attack  of  St  Pierre.  Besides, 

* The  commodore  did  not  attend  at  this  council : it  was  con- 
voked to  deliberate  upon  the  opinion  of  the  chief  engineer,  who 
thought  they  should  make  another  landing  to  the  southward  of 
the  Carenage.  In  this  case,  the  pilots  declared  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  for  the  fleet  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  the  army. 
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Martinique  was  an  object  of  greater  importance 
than  Guadaloupe  ; ‘ as  being  the  principal  place 
possessed  by  the  French  in  those  seas,  and  that 
to  which  the  operations  of  the  armament  were 
expressly  limited  by  the  instructions  received 
from  the  ministry.  St  Pierre  was  a place  of 
considerable  commerce  ; and  at  that  very  juncture 
above  forty  sail  of  merchant  ships  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  bay.  The  town  was  defended  by  a citadel 
regularly  fortified,  but  at  that  time  poorly  garri- 
soned, and  so  situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
fil  e of  the  whole  squadron ; for  the  shore  was 
bold,  and  the  water  sufficient  to  float  any  ship  of 
the  line.  Before  the  resolution  of  proceeding  to 
Guadaloupe  was  taken,  the  commodore  had  or- 
dered the  bay  to  be  sounded  ; and  directed  the 
Rippon  to  advance,  and  silence  a battery  situated 
a mile  and  a half  to  the  northward  of  St  Pierre. 
Accordingly,  captain  Jekyll,  who  commanded 
that  ship,  stood  in,  and  anchoring  close  to  the 
shore,  attacked  it  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in 
a few  minutes  it  was  abandoned.  At  the  same 
time  the  Rippon  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  three 
other  batteries,  from  which  she  received  consi- 
derable damage,  both  in  her  hull  and  rigging ; 
and  was  in  great  danger  of  running  aground, 
when  orders  were  given  to  tow  her  out  of  danger. 

* Only  as  being  the  seat  of  government ; for  Guadaloupe  makes 
a much  greater  quantity  of  sugar,  and  equipped  a much  greater 
number  of  privateers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  of  St 
Eustatia,  situated  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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DESCENT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  GUADALOUPE. 

The  whole  armament  having  abandoned  the  de- 
sign on  Martinique,  directed  their  course  to  Gua- 
daloupe,  another  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  lying 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward, 
about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  twelve  in 
breadth  ; divided  into  two  parts  by  a small  chan- 
nel, which  the  inhabitants  cross  in  a ferry-boat. 
The  western  division  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Basseterre ; and  here  the  metropolis  stands,  de- 
fended by  the  citadel  and  other  fortifications. 
The  eastern  part,  called  Grandterry,  is  destitute 
of  fresh  water,  which  abounds  in  the  other  divi- 
sion ; and  is  defended  by  Fort-Louis,  with  a re- 
doubt, which  commands  the  road  in  the  district 
of  Gosier.  The  cut,  or  canal,  that  separates  the 
two  parts,  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Salt-River,  having  a road  or  bay  at  each  end ; 
namely,  the  great  Cul  de  Sac,  and  the  small  Cul 
de  Sac.  Guadaloupe  is  encumbered  with  high 
mountains  and  precipices,  to  which  the  inhabit- 
ants used  to  convey  their  valuable  effects  in  time 
of  danger  : but  here  are  also  beautiful  plains  wa- 
tered by  brooks  and  rivers,  which  fertilize  the 
soil,  enabling  it  to  produce  a great  quantity  of 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cassia ; besides 
plenty  of  rice,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  pulse,  and 
fruit  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  country  is  po- 
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pulous  and  flourishing,  and  the  government  com- 
prehends two  smaller  islands,  called  All-Saints,  and 
Deseada,  which  appear  at  a small  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The 
British  squadron  having  arrived  at  Basseterre,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  a general  attack  by  sea 
upon  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  other  batteries  by 
which  it  was  defended.  A disposition  being 
made  for  this  purpose,  the  large  ships  took  their 
respective  stations  next  morning,  which  was  the 
twenty-third  day  of  January.  At  nine,  the  Lion, 
commanded  by  captain  Trelawney,  began  the  en- 
gagement against  a battery  of  nine  guns ; and  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  continued  to  place  themselves 
abreast  of  the  other  batteries  and  the  citadel, 
which  mounted  forty-six  cannon,  besides  two 
mortars.  The  action,  in  a little  time,  became  ge- 
neral, and  was  maintained  on  both  sides  for  se- 
veral hours  with  great  vivacity ; while  the  com- 
modore, who  had  shifted  his  pendant  into  the 
Woolwich  frigate,  kept  aloof  without  gun-shot, 
that  he  might  be  the  more  disengaged  to  view 
the  state  of  the  battle,'  and  give  his  orders  with 

I 

1 He  shifted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Woolwich,  as 
well  to  direct  and  keep  the  transports  together  in  a proper  posture 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops,  as  to  cover  the  disembarkation ; and 
also  to  consult  proper  measures  with  the  general,  who  saw  the 
necessity  of  Mr  Moore’s  being  with  him ; and  requested  that  he, 
with  the  other  general  officers  and  engineers,  might  be  admitted 
on  board  the  Woolwich,  in  order  to  consult,  and  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  landing  the  troops,  as  the  service  necessarily  re- 
quired. 
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the  greater  deliberation.  This  expedient  of  an 
admiral's  removing  his  flag,  and  retiring  from  the 
action  while  his  own  ship  is  engaged,  however 
consonant  to  reason,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  practised  upon  any  occasion,  except  in  one 
instance,  at  Carthagena,  where  sir  Chaloner  Ogle 
quitted  his  own  ship,  when  she  was  ordered  to 
stand  in,  and  cannonade  the  fort  of  Boca-Chica. 
In  this  present  attack,  all  the  sea  commanders  be- 
haved with  extraordinary  spirit  and  resolution, 
particularly  the  captains  Leslie,  Burnet,  Gayton, 
Jekyll,  Trelawney,  and  Shuldam ; who,  in  the 
hottest  tumult  of  the  action,  distinguished  them- 
selves equally  by  their  courage,  impetuosity,  and 
deliberation.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  the  fire 
of  the  citadel  slackened.  The  Burford  and  Ber- 
wick were  driven  out  to  sea ; so  that  captain  Shul- 
dam, in  the  Panther,  was  unsustained ; and  two 
batteries  played  upon  the  Rippon,  captain  Jekyll, 
who,  by  two  in  the  afternoon,  silenced  the  guns  of 
one,  called  the  Mome-rouge ; but  at  the  same 
time  could  not  prevent  his  ship  from  running 
aground.  The  enemy  perceiving  her  disaster, 
assembled  in  great  numbers  on  the  hill,  and  lined 
the  trenches,  from  whence  they  poured  in  a severe 
fire  of  musquetry.  The  militia  afterwards  brought 
up  a cannon  of  eighteen  pound  ball,  and  for  two 
hours  raked  her  fore  and  aft  with  considerable 
effect:  nevertheless,  captain  Jekyll  returned  the 
fire  with  equal  courage  and  perseverance,  though 
his  people  dropped  on  every  side,  until  all  bis 
grape-shot  and  wadding  were  expended,  and  all 
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his  rigging  cut  to  pieces ; to  crown  his  misfortune, 
a box,  containing  nine  hundred  cartridges,  blew 
up  on  the  poop,  and  set  the  ship  on  fire  ; which, 
however,  was  soon  extinguished.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  captain  threw  out  a signal  of  distress  ; 
to  which  no  regard  was  paid,1  till  captain  Leslie, 
of  the  Bristol,  coming  from  sea,  ^nd  observing 
his  situation,  ran  in  between  the  Rippon  and  the 
battery ; and  engaged  with  such  impetuosity,  as 
made  an  immediate  diversion  in  favour  of  captain 
Jekyll,  whose  ship  remained  aground,  notwith- 
standing all  the  assistance  that  could  be  given, 
till  midnight,  when  she  floated,  and  escaped  from 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  At  seven  in  the 
evening,  all  the  other  large  ships,  having  silenced 
the  guns  to  which  they  had  been  respectively  op- 
posed, joined  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  four 
bombs  being  anchored  near  the  shore,  began  to 
ply  the  town  with  shells  and  carcasses  ; so  that  in 
a little  time  the  houses  were  in  flames,  the  maga- 
zines of  gunpowder  blew  up  with  the  most  terri- 
ble explosion ; and  about  ten  o’clock  the  whole 
place  blazed  out  in  one  general  conflagration. 
Next  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fleet  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  road  to  Basseterre,  where 
they  found  the  hulls  of  divers  ships  which  the 
enemy  had  set  on  fire  at  their  approach  : several 
ships  turned  out  and  endeavoured  to  escape,  but 
were  intercepted  and  taken  by  the  English  squa- 


1 In  all  probability  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  commodore. 
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dron.  At  five,  the  troops  landed  without  oppo- 
sition, and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  cita- 
del, which  they  found  entirely  abandoned.  They 
learned  from  a Genoese  deserter,  that  the  regular 
troops  of  the  island  consisted  of  five  companies 
only,  the  number  of  tlfc  whole  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  men  ; and  that  they  had  laid  a train  to 
blow  up  the  powder  magazine  in  the  citadel : but 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  with  such  precipita- 
tion, as  did  not  permit  them  to  execute  this  de- 
sign. The  train  was  immediately  cut  off,  and 
the  magazine  secured.  The  nails  with  which 
they  had  spiked  up  their  cannon  were  drilled  out 
by  the  matrosses  ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  Bri- 
tish colours  were  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  Part  of 
the  troops  took  possession  of  an  advantageous 
post  on  an  eminence,  and  part  entered  the  town, 
which  still  continued  burning  with  great  violence. 
In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  about 
four  miles  from  the  town,  as  if  they  intended  to 
throw  up  entrenchments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a house  where  the  governor  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters, declaring  he  would  maintain  his  ground 
to  the  last  extremity.  To  this  resolution,  indeed, 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  a pass  called  the  Dos 
d’Ane,  a cleft  through  a mountainous  ridge, 
opening  a communication  with  Capesterre,  a 
more  level  and  beautiful  part  of  the  island.  The 
ascent  from  Basseterre  to  this  pass  was  so  very 
VOL.  vi.  c 
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steep,  and  the  way  so  broken  and  interrupted  by 
rocks  and  gullies,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
attacking  it  with  success,  except  at  the  first 
landing,  when  the  inhabitants  were  under  the 
dominion  of  a panic.  They  very  soon  recovered 
their  spirits  and  recollection,  assembled  and  for- 
tified themselves  among  the  hills,  armed  and  ar- 
rayed their  negroes,  and  affected  to  hold  the  in- 
vaders at  defiance.  A flag  of  truce  being  sent, 
with  offers  of  terms  to  their  governor,  the  cheva- 
lier d’Etriel,  he  rejected  them  in  a letter,  with 
which  his  subsequent  conduct  but  ill  agreed.* 
Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  his  deportment  had 
been  such  as  gave  a very  unfavourable  impression 
of  his  character.  When  the  British  squadron  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  instead  of  visiting  in  person 
the  citadel  and  the  batteries,  in  order  to  encourage 
and  animate  his  people  by  his  exhortation  and  ex- 
ample, he  retired  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  to  a 
distant  plantation,  where  he  remained  a tame 
spectator  of  the  destruction  in  which  his  principal 
town  and  citadel  were  involved.  Next  morning, 
when  he  ought  to  have  exerted  himself  in  pre- 
venting the  disembarkation  of  the  English  troops, 
who  had  a difficult  shore  and  violent  surf  to  sur- 
mount, and  when  he  might  have  defended  the  en- 
trenchments and  lines  which  had  been  made  to 
oppose  their  landing,  he  abandoned  all  these  ad- 
vantages, and  took  shelter  among  the  mountains 
that  were  deemed  inaccessible. 

! See  note  [A,]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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But,  howsoever  deficient  the  governor  might 
have  been  in  the  article  of  courage,  certain  it  is 
the  inhabitants  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity in  defence  of  their  country.  They  conti- 
nually harassed  the  scouring  detachments,  by 
firing  upon  them  from  woods  and  sugar  planta- 
tions, winch  last  the  English  burned  about  their 
ears  in  resentment.  Their  armed  negroes  were 
very  expert  in  this  kind  of  bush-fighting.  The 
natives  or  militia  appeared  in  considerable  parties, 
and  even  encountered  detached  bodies  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  A lady  of  masculine  courage,  whose 
name  was  Ducharmy,  having  armed  her  slaves, 
they  made  several  bold  attempts  upon  an  ad- 
vanced post,  occupied  by  major  Melville,  and 
threw  up  entrenchments  upon  a hill  opposite  to 
the  station  of  this  officer,  who  had  all  along  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  uncommon  intrepidity,  vi- 
gilance, and  conduct.  At  length  the  works  of 
this  virago  were  stormed  by  a regular  detach- 
ment, which,  after  an  obstinate  and  dangerous 
conflict,  entered  the  entrenchment  sword  in  hand, 
and  burned  the  houses  and  plantations.  Some  of 
the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a great  number  taken. 
Of  the  English  detachment  twelve  soldiers  were 
slain,  and  thirty  wounded,  including  three  subal- 
tern officers,  one  of  whom  lost  his  arm.  The 
greatest  body  of  the  enemy  always  appeared  at 
the  governor’s  head-quarters,  where  they  had 
raised  a redoubt,  and  thrown  up  entrenchments. 
From  these  a considerable  detachment  advanced 
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on  the  sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  morning,  to- 
wards the  citadel,  and  fell  in  with  an  English 
party,  whom  they  engaged  with  great  vivacity; 
but,  after  a short  though  warm  dispute,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  some  loss.  Without  all 
doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe  pursued  the 
most  sensible  plan  that  could  possibly  have  been 
projected  for  their  own  safety.  Instead  of  ha- 
zarding a general  engagement  against  regular 
troops,  in  which  they  could  have  no  prospect  of 
success,  they  resolved  to  weary  them  out,  by 
maintaining  a kind  of  petty  war  in  separate  par- 
ties, to  alarm  and  harass  the  English  with  hard 
duty  in  a sultry  climate,  where  they  were  but  in- 
differently supplied  with  provision  and  refresh- 
ment. Nor  were  their  hopes  in  this  particular 
disappointed.  Both  the  army  and  the  navy  were 
invaded  with  fevers,  and  other  diseases,  epidemi- 
cal in  those  hot  countries ; and  the  regimental 
hospitals  were  so  crowded,  that  it  was  judged 
convenient  to  send  five  hundred  sick  men  to 
the  island  of  Antigua,  where  they  might  be  pro- 
perly attended. 


FORT-LOUIS  REDUCED.  FATE  OF  COLONEL 
DEBRISAY. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  reduction  of  the  islanders 
on  the  side  of  Guadaloupe  appearing  more  and 
more  impracticable,  the  general  resolved  to  transfer 
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the  seat  of  war  to  the  eastern  and  more  fertile; 
part  of  the  island,  called  Grand-terre,  which,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  was  defended  by  a 
strong  battery,  called  Fort-Louis.  In  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  the  great  ships  were  sent 
round  to  Grand-terre,  in  order  to  reduce  this  for- 
tification, which  they  accordingly  attacked  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  February.  After  a severe  can- 
nonading, which  lasted  six  hours,  a body  of  ma- 
rines being  landed,  with  the  highlanders,'  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments  sword 
in  hand  ; and,  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  hoist- 
ed the  English  colours.  In  a few  days  after  this 
exploit,  general  Hopson  dying  at  Basseterre,  the 
chief  command  devolved  on  general  Barrington, 
who  resolved  to  prosecute  the  final  reduction  of 
the  island  with  vigour  and  dispatch.  As  one  step 
towards  this  conquest,  the  commodore  ordered 
two  ships  of  war  to  cruise  off  the  island  of  St  Eu- 
statia,  and  prevent  the  Dutch  traders  from  assist- 
ing the  natives  of  Guadaloupe,  whom  they  had 
hitherto  constantly  supplied  with  provisions  since 
they  retired  to  the  mountains.  General  Barring, 
ton,  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  command,  ordered 
the  troops  who  were  encamped  to  strike  their 
tents  and  huts,  that  the  enemy  might  imagine  he 
intended  to  remain  in  this  quarter ; but  in  a few 

* A reinforcement  of  two  or  three  hundred  highlanders  had 
joined  the  fleet  immediately  before  the  troops  landed  on  Uua* 
daloupe. 
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days  the  batteries  in  and  about  Basseterre  were 
blown  up  and  destroyed,  the  detachments  recalled 
from  the  advanced  posts,  and  the  whole  army  re- 
' embarked,  except  one  regiment,  with  a detach- 
ment of  artillery,  left  in  garrison  at  the  citadel, 
the  command  of  which  was  bestowed  on  colonel 
Debrisay,  an  accomplished  officer  of  great  expe- 
rience. The  enemy  no  sooner  perceived  the  coast 
clear  than  they  descended  from  the  hills,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  driven  by  the  fire  of 
the  citadel.'  They  afterwards  erected  a battery, 
from  whence  they  annoyed  this  fortification  both 
with  shot  and  shells,  and  even  threatened  a regu- 
lar attack ; but  as  often  as  they  approached  the 
place,  they  were  repulsed  by  sallies  from  the  cas- 
tle.’ In  the  midst  of  those  hostilities,  the  gal- 
lant Debrisay,  together  with  major  Trollop,  one 
lieutenant,  two  bombardiers,  and  several  common 
soldiers,  were  blown  up,  and  perished,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a powder  magazine  at  the  flanked  angle 
of  the  south-east  bastion.  The  confusion  neces- 
sarily produced  by  such  an  unfortunate  accident, 
encouraged  the  enemy  to  come  pouring  down 
from  the  hills,  in  order  to  make  their  advantage  of 
the  disaster  ; but  they  were  soon  repulsed  by  the 
fire  of  the  garrison.  The  general,  being  made 


* The  battery  which  they  had  raised  was  attacked  at  noon, 
taken,  and  destroyed,  by  captain  Blomer,  of  the  aixty-first  regi- 
ment. 
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acquainted  with  the  fate  of  colonel  Debrisay,  con- 
ferred the  government  of  the  fort  upon  major 
Melville,  and  sent  thither  the  chief  engineer  to 
repair  and  improve  the  fortifications. 


THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  SAILS  TO 
DOMINIQUE. 

In  the  mean  time,  commodore  Moore  having  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  monsieur  de  Bom- 
part  had  arrived  at  Martinique,  with  a squadron, 
consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  having  on  board  a whole  battalion  of 
Swiss,  and  some  other  troops,  to  reinforce  the 
garrisons  of  the  island,  he  called  in  his  cruisers, 
and  sailed  immediately  to  the  bay  of  Dominique, 
an  island  to  windward,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
leagues  from  Guadaloupe,  whence  he  could  always 
sail  to  oppose  any  design  which  the  French  com- 
mander might  form  against  the  operations  of  the 
British  armaments.  For  what  reason  Mr  Moore 
did  riot  sail  immediately  to  the  bay  of  Port-Royal 
in  Martinique,  where  he  knew  the  French  squa- 
dron lay  at  anchor,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. Had  he  taken  that  step,  M.  Bompart 
must  either  have  given  him  battle,  or  retired  into 
the  Carenage,  behind  the  citadel ; in  which  last 
case,  the  English  commander  might  have  anchor- 
ed between  Pigeon-Island  and  Fort-Negro,  and 
thus  blocked  him  up  effectually.  By  retiring  to 
Dominique,  he  left  the  sea  open  to  French  priva- 
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teers,  who  roved  along  the  coasts  of  these  islands, 
and,  in  a very  little  time,  carried  into  Martinique 
above  fourscore  merchant-ships,  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  These  continual  depre- 
dations, committed  under  the  nose  of  the  English 
commodore,  irritated  the  planters  of  the  English 
islands,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  circula- 
ted unfavourable  reports  of  that  gentleman’s  cha- 
racter. 1 


GENERAL  BARRINGTON  TAKES  GOSIER,  AND 
STORMS  THE  POST  OF  LICORNE. 

General  Barrington  being  left  with  no  more 
than  one  ship  of  forty  guns  for  the  protection  of 
the  transports,  formed  a plan  of  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Guadaloupe  by  detachments,  and  the  suc- 
cess fully  answered  his  expectation.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  a descent  on  the  division  of  the 
island  called  Grand-terre,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
allotted  six.  hundred  meu  ; who,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Crump,  landed  between  the  towns 
of  St  Anne  and  St  Frattgois  ; and  destroyed  some 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  he  sustained 
very  little  opposition.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, a detachment  of  three  hundred  men  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Gosier,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing a severe  fire,  they  took  by  storm,  drove  the 

* See  note  [B],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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garrison  into  the  woods,  set  fire  to  the  place,  and 
demolished  the  battery  and  entrenchment  raised 
for  its  defence.  This  service  being  happily  per- 
formed, the  detachment  was  ordered  to  force  then* 
way  to  Fort-Louis,  while  the  garrison  of  that  castle 
was  directed  to  make  two  sallies,  in  order  to  fa- 
vour their  irruption.  They  accordingly  penetra- 
ted, with  some  loss  sustained  in  forcing  a strong 
pass,  and  took  possession  of  a battery  which  the 
enemy  had  raised  against  the  English  camp,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort-Louis.  The  general, 
having  hitherto  succeeded  in  his  designs,  formed 
the  scheme  of  surprising  at  one  time  the  three 
towns  of  Petit-bourg,  Gonoyave,  and  St  Mary, 
situated  on  the  Basseterre  side  of  the  little  Cul  de 
Sac,  and  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  the 
colonels  Crump  and  Clavering : but  the  night  ap- 
pointed for  the  service  proved . exceedingly  dark 
and  tempestuous ; and  the  negro  conductors  were 
so  frightened,  that  they  ran  several  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  on  the  shoals  that  skirt  this  part 
of  the  island.  Colonel  Clavering  landed  with 
about  eighty  men ; but  found  himself  so  entan- 
gled with  mangrove  trees,  and  the  mud  so  im- 
passably deep,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re-embark, 
though  not  before  the  enemy  had  discovered  his 
.design.  This  project  having  miscarried,  the  ge- 
neral detached  the  same  commanders,  whose  gal- 
lantry and  conduct  cannot  be  sufficiently  applaud- 
ed, with  a detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
including  one  hundred  and  fifty-  volunteers  foot* 
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Antigua,  to  land  in  a bay  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Arnonville,  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  Cul  de 
Sac,  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Woolwich.  The  enemy  made  no  opposition  to 
their  landing : but  retreated,  as  the  English  ad- 
vanced, to  a strong  entrenchment  thrown  up 
behind  the  river  Licorne,  a post  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  it  covered  the  whole  country  as  far 
as  the  bay  of  Mohaut,  where  provisions  and  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts  were  landed  from  St  Eustatia. 
The  river  was  rendered  inaccessible,  by  a morass 
covered  with  mangroves,  except  at  two  narrow 
passes,  which  they  had  fortified  with  a redoubt, 
and  entrenchments  well  pallisadoed,  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  defended  by  a numerous  militia : 
besides  the  narrow  roads,  through  which  only 
they  could  be  attacked,  were  intersected  with 
deep  and  wide  ditches.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  the  English  commanders  deter- 
mined to  hazard  an  assault.  While  four  field- 
pieces  and  two  howitzers  maintained  a constant 
fire  upon  the  top  of  the  entrenchments,  the  regi- 
ment of  Duroure  and  the  highlanders  advanced 
under  this  cover,  firing  by  platoons  with  the  ut- 
most regularity.  The  enemy,  intimidated  by  their 
cool  and  resolute  behaviour,  began  to  abandon 
the  first  entrenchment  on  the  left.  Then  the  high- 
landers drawing  their  swords,  and  sustained  by 
part  of  the  regiment,  threw  themselves  in  with 
their  usual  impetuosity,  and  followed  the  fugi- 
tives pell-mell  into  the  redoubt,  of  which  they 
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took  possession : but  they  still  maintained  their 
ground  within  the  entrenchments  on  the  right, 
from  whence  they  annoyed  the  assailants  both 
with  musketry  and  cannon.  In  half  an  hour,  an 
Occasional  bridge  being  made,  the  English  troops 
passed  the  river,  in  order  to  attack  this  post, 
which  the  enemy  abandoned  with  precipitation $ 
notwithstanding  all  their  haste,  however,  about 
seventy  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  those 
some  of  the  most  considerable  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  This  advantage  cost  the  English  two 
officers  and  thirteen  men  killed,  and  above  fifty 
wounded. 

The  roads  being  mended  for  the  passage  of 
the  artillery,  the  troops  advanced  towards  Petit- 
bourg,  harassed  in  their  march  by  flying  bodies 
of  die  enemy,  and  arrived  late  at  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lizarde,  the  only  ford  of  which 
the  French  had  fortified  with  strong  entrench- 
ments, protected  by  a battery  of  four  cannon, 
erected  on  a rising  ground  in  their  rear.  Colonel 
Clavering,  while  he  amused  them  all  night  at  this 
place  by  a constant  fire  into  their  lines,  trans- 
ported in  two  canoes,  which  he  launched  about  a 
mile  and  a half  farther  down  the  river,  a sufficient 
number  of  troops,  by  day-break,  to  attack  them 
on  the  other  side  in  flank,  while  he  advanced  in 
front  at  the  head  of  his  little  army  ; but  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  sustain  the  assault.  On  the 
contrary,  they  no  sooner  perceived  his  intention, 
than  they  forsook  the  post,  and  fled  without  order: 
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Colonel  Clavering,  having  passed  the  river,  pur- 
sued them  to  Petit-bourg,  which  they  had  also 
fortified ; and  here  he  found  captain  Uvedale, 
of  the  Grenada  bomb-ketch,  throwing  shells  into 
the  redoubt.  He  forthwith  sent  detachments  to 
occupy  the  neighbouring  heights  ; a circumstance 
which  the  enemy  no  sooner  observed,  than  they 
deserted  the  place,  and  retired  with  great  expe- 
dition. On  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  captain 
Steel  destroyed  a battery  at  Gonoyave,  a strong 
post,  which,  though  it  might  have  been  defended 
against  an  army,  the  French  abandoned  at  his 
approach,  after  having  made  a hasty  discharge  of 
their  artillery.  At  the  same  time,  colonel  Crump 
was  detached  with  seven  hundred  men  to  the  bay 
of  Mohaut,  where  he  burned  the  town  and  bat- 
teries, which  he  found  abandoned,  together  with 
a vast  quantity  of  provisions,  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  island  of  St  Eustatia.  Colonel 
Clavering,  having  left  a small  garrison  at  Petit- 
bourg,  began  his  march  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  month  towards  St  Mary’s,  where  he  under- 
stood the  enemy  had  collected  their  whole  force, 
thrown  up  entrenchments,  and  raised  barricadoes  : 
but  they  had  left  their  rear  unguarded.  The  Eng- 
lish commander  immediately  detached  colonel 
Barlow,  with  a body  of  troops,  to  attack  them 
from  that  quarter,  while  he  himself  advanced 
against  the  front  of  their  entrenchment.  They 
stood  but  one  cannon-shot,  and  then  fled  to  their 
lines  and  batteries  at  St  Mary’s,  the  Hanks  of 
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which  were  covered  with  woods  and  precipices. 
When  they  perceived  the  English  troops  endea- 
vouring to  surmount  these  difficulties,  and  turn 
their  lines,  they  quitted  them  in  order  to  oppose 
the  design,  and  were  immediately  attacked  with 
such  vivacity,  in  the  face  of  a severe  tire  of  mus- 
ketry and  cannon,  that  they  abandoned  their 
ground,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving 
the  field  and  all  their  artillery  to  the  victors,  who 
took  up  their  quarters  for  that  night  at  St  Mary’s. 
Next  day,  they  entered  the  charming  country  of 
Capesterre,  where  eight  hundred  and  seventy  ne- 
groes belonging  to  one  planter  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Here  colonel  Clavering  was  met  by 
messieurs  de  Clainvilliers  and  Duqueruy,  deputed 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  know 
what  capitulation  would  be  granted.  These  he 
conducted  to  Petit-bourg,  where  they  were  pre- 
sented to  general  Barrington;  who,  considering 
the  absence  of  the  fleet,  the  small  number  of  his 
forces  daily  diminishing,  the  difficulty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  possibility  of  the  enemy’s  being  rein- 
forced from  Martinique,  wisely  took  the  advan- 
tage of  the  present  panic,  and  settled  terms  of 
capitulation  without  delay.  The  sanity  of  this 
resolution  soon  appeared.  The  inhabitants  had 
just  signed  the  agreement,  when  a messenger  ar- 
rived in  their  camp,  with  information  that  M.  de 
Beauhamois,  the  general  of  the  French  islands, 
had  landed  at  St  Anne’s,  to  the  windward,  with 
a reinforcement  from  Martinique,  consisting  of  six 
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hundred  regulars  from  Europe,  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred volunteers,  besides  a great  number  of  the 
militia  drafted  from  the  companies  of  Martinique, 
with  a great  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  mor- 
tars and  artillery,  under  convoy  of  the  squadron 
commanded  by  M.  de  Bompart ; who  no  sooner 
learned  that  the  capitulation  was  signed,  than  he 
re-embarked  the  troops  and  stores  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  returned  to  Martinique.  Thus  we 
see  the  conquest  of  this  important  island,  which 
is  said  to  produce  a greater  quantity  of  sugar  than 
is  made  in  any  of  the  English  plantations,  was  as 
much  owing  to  accident  as  to  the  valour  of  the 
troops  and  the  conduct  of  the  general : fQr,  had 
the  reinforcement  arrived  an  hour  sooner  than  it 
actually  landed,  in  all  probability  the  English 
would  have  found  it  impracticable  to  finish  the 
reduction  of  Guadaloupe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
natives  certainly  deserved  great  commendation, 
not  only  for  persevering  so  gallantly  in  defence  of 
their  country,  but  also  for  their  fortitude  in  bear- 
ing every  species  of  distress.  They  now  quitted 
the  Dos  d’Ane,  and  all  their  other  posts,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  habitations.  The  town 
of  Basseterre  being  reduced  to  a heap  of  ashes, 
the  inhabitants  began  to  clear  away  the  rubbish, 
and  erect  occasional  sheds,  where  they  resumed 
their  several  occupations  with  that  good  humour 
so  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  ; and  general 
Barrington  humanely  indulged  them  with  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power. 
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ISLAND  OF  MARIGALANTE  TAKEN  BY 
GENERAL  BARRINGTON. 

The  small  islands  of  Deseada,  Los  Santos,  and 
Petit-tcrre,  were  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of 
Guadaloupe.  The  inhabitants,  of.  Marigalante, 
which  lies  about  three  leagues  to  the  south-east  of 
Grand-terre,  extending  twenty  miles  in  length, 
fifteen  in  breadth,  flat  and  fertile,  but  poorly  wa- 
tered and  ill  fortified,  having  refused  to  submit 
when  summoned  by  the  squadron  to  surrender, 
general  Barrington  resolved  to  reduce  them  by 
force.  He  embarked  a body  of  troops  on  board 
of  transports,  which  sailed  thither  under  convoy 
of  three  ships  of  war  and  two  bomb  vessels  from 
Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  and  at  their  appearance  the 
islanders  submitting,  received  an  English  garri- 
son. Before  this  period,  commodore  Moore  ha- 
ving received  intelligence  that  M.  de  Bompart  had 
sailed  from  Martinique,  with  a design  to  land  a 
reinforcement  on  Guadaloupe,  and  that  his  squa- 
dron was  seen  seven  leagues  to  windward  of  Ma- 
rigalante, he  sailed  from  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  and 
turned  to  windward.  After  having  been  beating 
about  for  five  days'  to  very  little  purpose,  he  re- 
ceived notice  from  one  of  liis  cruisers,  that  the 
French  admiral  had  returned  to  Martinique  ; up- 
on which  information  he  retired  quietly  to  his  for- 
mer station  in  the  bay  of  Dominique,  the  people 
of  which  were  so  insolent  as  to  afiirm,  in  derision, 
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that  the  English  squadron  sailed  on  one  side  of 
/ the  island,  anti  the  French  upon  the  other,  that 
they  might  be  sure  of  not  meeting ; but  this,  with- 
out doubt,  was  an  impudent  calumny.' 

General  Barrington  having  happily  finished 
the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe,  gave  notice  to  the 
commodore,  that  he  intended  to  send  back  part 
of  the  troops  with  the  transports,  to  England, 
about  the  beginning  of  July.  In  consequence  of 
this  intimation,  Mr  Moore  sailed  with  his  squa- 
dron to  Basseterre  road,  where  he  was  next  day 
joined  by  two  ships  of  the  line  from  England, 
which  rendered  him  greatly  superior  in  strength 
to  the  commander  of  the  French  squadron,  who 
had  retired  to  the  island  of  Grenada,  lying  about 
eight  leagues  from  Guadaloupe.  Here  he  was 
discovered  by  the  ship  Rip|>on,  whose  captain 
returned  immediately  to  Basseterre,  to  make  the 


1 The  commodore  declared  that  he  carried  a press-sail  night 
and  day,  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  French  squadron,  and 
took  every  step  that  could  be  devised  for  that  purpose.  lie 
says,  if  he  had  pursued  auy  other  course,  the  French  commander 
might  have  run  into  the  road  of  St  Kitt’s,  and  destroyed  or  taken 
a great  number  of  merchant  ships  which  were  then  loading  with 
Sugar  for  England. 

lie  says  he  tried  every  stratagem  he  could  contrive  for  bring-  - 
ing  M.  de  Bompart  to  action.  He  even  sent  away  part  of  hi* 
squadron  out  of  sight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dominique,  that  they 
might  represent  to  their  friends  at  Martinique  his  force  much  in- 
ferior to  what  it  really  was  ; but  this  expedient  had  no  effect  upon 
M.  de  Bompart,  who  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cape  Franyois, 
m the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
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commodore  acquainted  with  this  circumstance : 
but  before  he  could  weigh  anchor,  a frigate  ar- 
rived with  information,  that  Bompart  had  quitted 
Grenada,  and  was  supposed  to  have  directed  his 
course  to  Hispaniola.  The  commodore  immedi- 
ately dispatched  the  Ludlow  Castle  with  this  in- 
telligence to  admiral  Coats,  who  commanded  the 
squadron  at  Jamaica.  General  Barrington  having 
made  a tour  of  the  island,  in  order  to  visit 
and  repair  such  fortifications  as  he  thought  ne- 
cessary to  be  maintained,  and  the  affairs,  relating 
to  the  inhabitants,  being  entirely  settled,  he  sent 
the  Highlanders,  with  a body  of  drafts,  to  North 
America,  under  convoy  : he  garrisoned  the  prin- 
cipal strengths  of  the  island,  and  left  the  chief 
command  to  colonel  Crump,  who  had,  for  some 
time,  acted  as  brigadier-general  •,  colonel  Claver- 
ing having  been  sent  home  to  England  with  the 
account  of  the  capitulation.  Colonel  Melville,  who 
had  signalized  himself  in  a remarkable  manner 
ever  since  their  first  landing,  continued  governor 
of  the  citadel  at  Basseterre ; and  the  command 
at  Grand-terre  was  conferred  on  colonel  Del- 
gamo.  Three  complete  regiments  were  allotted 
as  a sufficient  guard  for  the  whole  island,  and  the 
other  three  were  embarked  for  England.  General 
Barrington  himself  went  on  board  the  Roebuck 
in  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  took  his  departure 
for  England.  About  a month  after,  the  transports, 
under  convoy  of  captain  Hughes,  with  a Small 
squadron,  set  sail  for  Great  Britain ; while  c<Jm- 
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modore  Moore,  with  his  large  fleet,  directed  his 
course  to  Antigua. 


TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

While  this  armament  had  been  employed  in  the 
cpnquest  of  Guadaloupe,  North  America  exhibited 
still  more  sanguinary  scenes  of  war  and  devasta- 
tion ; which  in  order  properly  to  introduce,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  steps  that  were 
taken  on  this  continent,  previous  to  this  cam- 
paign. In  October  of  the  preceding  year,  a 
grand  assembly  was  held  at  Easton,  about  ninety 
miles  from  Philadelphia ; and  there  peace  was 
established,  by  a formal  treaty,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  several  nations  of  Indians  inhabit- 
ing the  country  between  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains and  the  lakes.  The  Twightwees,  however, 
settled  between  the  river  Ohio  and  the  lakes, 
did  not  assist  at  this  treaty,  though  some  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  an  alliance  with  that 
people.  The  conferences  were  managed  by  the 
governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  ac- 
companied by  sir  William  Johnston’s  deputy  for 
Indian  affairs,  four  members  of  the  council  of 
Pennsylvania,  six  members  of  the  assembly,  two 
agents  for  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  a great 
number  of  planters  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
chiefly  Quakers.  They  were  met  by  the  deputies 
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and  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidoes,  Ononda- 
goes,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras,  Nanticoques, 
and  Conoys  ; the  Tuteloes,  Chugnues,  Delawares, 
and  Unamies  ; the  Minisinks,  Mohicons,  and 
Wappingers ; the  whole  number,  including  their 
women  and  children,  amounting  to  five  hundred. 
Some  of  the  Six  Nations,  thinking  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  British  colonists,  who  had  im- 
prisoned certain  individuals  of  their  nation,  and 
had  killed  a few,  and  treated  others  with  contempt, 
did  not  fail  to  express  their  resentment,  which 
had  been  artfully  fomented  by  the  French  emis- 
saries, even  into  an  open  rupture.  The  Delawares 
and  Minisinks,  in  particular,  complained  that  the 
English  had  encroached  upon  their  lands,  and,  on 
that  account,  were  provoked  to  hostilities : but 
their  chief,  Teedyuscung,  had  made  overtures  of 
peace  ; and,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  from 
all  the  Ten  Nations,  had  been  very  instrumental 
in  forming  this  assembly.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations,  though  very  well  disposed  to  peace,  took 
umbrage  at  the  importance  assumed  by  one  of  the 
Delawares,  over  whom,  as  their  descendants,  they 
exercise  a kind  of  parental  authority ; and,  on 
this  occasion,  they  made  no  scruple  to  disclose 
their  dissatisfaction.  The  business,  therefore,  of 
the  English  governors  at  this  congress,  was  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  the  lands  in  dispute,  recon- 
cile the  Six  Nations  with  their  nephews  the  Dela- 
wares, remove  every  cause  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  English  and  the  Indians,  detach  these 
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savages  entirely  from  the  French  interest,  establish 
a firm  peace,  and  induce  them  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  persuading  the  Twigh twees  to  accede 
to  this  treaty.  Those  Indians,  though  possessed 
of  few  ideas,  circumscribed  in  their  mental  facul- 
ties, stupid,  brutal,  and  ferocious,  conduct  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  in  matters  of  importance  to 
the  community,  by  the  general  maxims  of  reason 
and  justice ; and  their  treaties  are  always  founded 
upon  good  sense,  conveyed  in  a very  ridiculous 
manner.  Their  language  is  guttural,  harsh,  and 
polysyllabical ; and  their  speech  consists  of  hyper- 
bolical  metaphors  and  similies,  which  invest  it 
■with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  heighten  the  expres- 
sion. They  manage  their  conferences  by  means 
of  wampum,  a kind  of  bead,  formed  of  a hard 
shell,  cither  in  single  strings,  or  sewed  in  broad 
belts  of  difierent  dimensions,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Every  proposition  is 
offered,  every  answer  made,  every  promise  corro- 
borated, every  declaration  attested,  and  every 
treaty  confirmed,  by  producing  and  interchanging 
these  belts  of  wampum.  The  conferences  were 
continued  from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  October,  when  ever)-  article  was  settled  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  Indian  de- 
puties were  gratified  with  a valuable  present,  con- 
sisting of  looking-glasses,  knives,  tobacco-boxes, 
sleeve-buttons,  thimbles,  sheers,  gun-locks,  ivory 
combs,  shins,  shoes,  stockings,  hats,  caps,  hand- 
kerchiefs, thread,  clothes,  blankets,  gartering, 
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serges,  watch-coats,  and  a few  suits  of  laced 
clothes  for  their  chieftains.  To  crown  their  hap- 
piness, the  stores  of  rirfh  were  opened  : they 
drank  themselves  into  a state  of  brutal  intoxica- 
tion, and  next  day  returned  in  peace  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  habitation. 


PLAN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

This  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  had  been  de- 
bauched from  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  auspi- 
ciously paved  the  way  for  those  operations  which 
had  been  projected  against  the  French  settlements 
in  Canada.  Instead  of  employing  the  whole 
strength  of  the  British  arms  in  North  America 
against  one  object,  the  ministry  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  forces,  and  make  impressions  on  three 
different  parts  at  once,  that  the  enemy  might  be 
divided,  distracted,  and  weakened,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  completed  in  one  campaign. 
That  the  success  might  be  the  more  certain,  the 
different  expeditions  w'ere  planned,  in  such  a man- 
ner, as  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  even 
join  occasionally ; so  practicable  was  it  thought 
for  them  to  maintain  such  a correspondence  as 
would  admit  of  a junction  of  this  nature.  The 
project  of  this  campaign  imported,  that  general 
Wolle,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  emi- 
nently in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  should  proceed 
up  the  river  St  Laurence,  as  soon  as  the  naviga- 
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tion  should  be  clear  of  ice,  with  a body  of  eight 
thousaud  men,  and  a considerable  squadron  of 
ships  from  England,  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada  : that  general 
Amherst,  who  commanded  in  chief,,  should,  with 
another  army  of  regular  troops  and  provincials, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  reduce  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point,  cross  the  lake  Cham- 
plain, and,  proceeding  along  the  river  Richelieu 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  join  ge- 
neral Wolfe  in  the  siege  of  Quebec : that  brigadier- 
general  Prideaux,  with  a third  body,  reinforced 
with  a considerable  number  of  friendly  Indians, 
assembled  by  the  influence  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  William  Johnston,  should  invest  the 
French  fort  erected  by  the  fall  or  cataract  of 
Niagara,  which  was  certainly  the  most  important 
post  of  all  French  America,  as  it,  in  a manner, 
commanded  all  the  interior  parts  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent. It  overawed  the  whole  country  of  the  Six 
Nations,  who  were  cajoled  into  a tame  acqui- 
escence in  its  being  built  on  their  territory  : it  se- 
cured all  the  inland  trade,  the  navigation  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  communication  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  and  opened  a passage  for  inroads 
into  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  British  forces,  having  reduced  Nia- 
gara, should  be  embarked  on  the  lake  Ontario, 
fall  down  the  river  St  Laurence,  besiege  and  take 
Montreal,  and  then  join  or  co-operate  with  Am- 
herst’s army.  Besides  these  larger  armaments. 
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colonel  Stanwix  commanded  a smaller  detachment 
for  reducing  smaller  torts,  and  scouring  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Ontario.  How  far  this  project  was 
founded  on  reason  and  military  knowledge  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  particulars,  of  which 
the  projectors  were  not  ignorant.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  St  Laurence  is  dangerous  and  uncer- 
tain. The  city  of  Quebec  was  remarkably  strong 
from  situation  and  fortification,  from  the  bravery 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  the  garrison. 
Monsieur  de  Montcalm,  an  officer  of  great  cou- 
rage, and  activity,  kept  the  field  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  with  a body  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand men,  consisting  of  regular  troops  and  disci- 
plined militia,  reinforced  by  a considerable  number 
of  armed  Indians ; and  another  body  of  reserve 
hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  which 
was  the  residence  of  monsieur  de  Vaudreuil,  go- 
vernor-general of  Canada.  The  garrison  of  Nia- 
gara consisted  of  above  six  hundred  men ; the 
march  to  it  was  tedious  and  embarrassed ; and 
monsieur  de  Levi  scoured  the  country  with  a flying 
detachment,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  woods 
and  passes.  With  respect  to  general  Amherst’s 
share  of  the  plan,  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown-Point  stood  in  his  way.  The  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  lake  Champlain,  and  possessed  the 
strong  fort  of  Chambly,  by  the  fall  of  the  river 
Richelieu,  which  defended  the  pass  to  the  river 
St  Laurence.  Even  had  these  obstacles  been  re- 
moved, it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  and  Mr  Wolfe 
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should  arrive  at  Quebec  in  the  same  instant  of 
time.  The  first  that  reached  it,  far  from  being  in 
a condition  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  engaged  and  de- 
feated by  the  covering  army ; in  winch  case,  the 
other  body  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  hazard  of  destruction,  in  the  midst  of  an 
enemy's  country,  far  distant  from  any  place  of 
safety  to  which  it  could  retreat.  Had  these  dis- 
asters happened  (and,  according  to  the  experience 
of  war,  they  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
scheme),  the  troops  at  Niagara  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  fallen  an  easy  sacrifice,  unless  they 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  intelligence 
time  enough  to  accomplish  their  retreat  before 
they  could  be  intercepted.  The  design  would, 
we  apprehend,  have  been  more  justifiable,  or  at 
least  not  so  liable  to  objection,  had  Mr  Amherst 
left  two  or  three  regiments  to  protect  the  frontiers 
of  New-York,  and,  joining  Mr  Wolfe  with  the 
rest,  sailed  up  the  river  St  Laurence  to  besiege 
Quebec.  Even  in  that  case  the  whole  number  of 
his  troops  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  war,  to  invest  the  place, 
and  cope  with  the  covering  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
had  the  ehterprize  succeeded,  Montcalm  must 
either  have  hazarded  an  engagement  against  great 
odds,  or  retired  farther  into  the  country : then 
the  rout  would  have  been  open  by  land  and  water 
to  Montreal,  which  could  have  made  little  re- 
sistance. The  two  principal  towns  being  taken, 
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and  the  navigation  of  the  river  St  Laurence 
blocked  up,  all  the  dependent  forts  must  have 
surrendered  at  discretion,  except  Niagara,  .which 
there  was  a bare  possibility  of  supplying  at  an  in- 
credible trouble  and  expence,  from  the  distant 
Mississippi ; but,  even  then,  it  might  have  been 
besieged  in  form,  and  easily  reduced.  Whatever 
defects  there  might  have  been  in  the  plan,  the 
execution,  though  it  miscarried  in  some  essential 
points,  was  attended  with  surprising  success.  The 
same  good  fortune  that  prospered  the  British  arms 
so  remarkably  in  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe, 
seemed  to  interpose  still  more  astonishingly  in 
their  favour  at  Quebec,  the  siege  of  which  we 
shall  record  in  its  proper  place.  At  present,  we 
must  attend  the  operations  of  general  Amherst, 
whose  separate  army  was  first  in  motion,  though 
such  impediments  were  thrown  in  his  wav  as 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  his  operations ; 
impediments  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  pride, 
insolence,  and  obstinacy  of  certain  individuals, 
who  possessed  great  influence  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  employed  it  all  to  thwart  the  service  of 
their  country. 

The  summer  was  already  far  advanced  before 
general  Amherst  could  pass  lake  George  with 
his  forces,  although  they  met  with  no  opposition, 
and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga, 
where,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  British  troops 
had  sustained  such  a terrible  disaster.  At  first 
the  enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend  this 
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fortress : but  perceiving  the  English  commander 
resolute,  cautious,  and  well  prepared  for  underta- 
king the  siege ; having,  moreover,  orders  to  retreat 
. from  place  to  place,  towards  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions at  Quebec,  rather  than  run  the  least  risk  of 
being  made  prisoners  of  war,  they,  in  the  night 
of  July  the  twenty-seventh,  abandoned  the  post, 
after  having  in  some  measure  dismantled  the  for- 
tifications ; and  retired  to  Crown-Point,  a fort 
situated  on  the  verge  of  lake  Champlain.  General 
Amherst  having  taken  possession  of  this  important 
post,  which  effectually  covered  the  frontiers  of 
New-York,  and  secured  to  himself  a safe  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity,  ordered  the  works  to  be  re- 
paired, and  allotted  a strong  garrison  for-  its  de- 
fence. This  acquisition,  however,  was  not  made 
without  the  loss  of  a brave  accomplished  young 
officer,  colonel  Roger  Townshend,  who,  in  recon- 
noitring the  fort,  was  killed  with  a cannon-shot, 
and  fell  near  the  same  spot  which,  in  the  former 
year,  had  been  enriched  with  the  blood  of  the  gal- 
lant lord  Howe,  whom  he  strongly  resembled  in  \ 
the  circumstances  of  birth,  age,  qualifications,  and 
character. 


GENERAL  AMHERST  EMBARKS  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN. 

While  the  general  superintended  the  repairs  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  men  were  employed  in  pre- 
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paring  batteaux  and  other  vessels,  his  scouting 
parties  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crown- 
Point,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my. From  one  of  these  detachments  he  received 
intelligence,  on  the  first  day  of  Angust,  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  Crown-Point.  He  im- 
mediately detached  a body  of  rangers  before  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  place  : then  he  embarked 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  ; and,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  month,  landed  at  the  fort,  where  the  troops 
were  immediately  encamped.  His  next  care  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  fort,  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  further  security  of  the  British  do- 
minions in  that  part  of  the  country  ; and  particu- 
larly for  preventing  the  inroads  of  scalping  parties, 
by  whom  the  plantations  had  been  dreadfully  irt- 
fested.  Here  information  was  received  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake  Champlain,  five  leagues  on 
the  hither  side  of  St  John’s  j that'their  force  en- 
camped in  that  place,  under  the  command  of  M. 
de  Burlemaque,  consisted  of  three  battalions  and 
five  piquets  of  regular  troops,  with  Canadians  and 
marines,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  effective  men,  provided  with  a 
numerous  artillery ; and  that  the  lake  was  occu- 
pied by  four  large  vessels,  mounted  with  cannon, 
and  manned  with  piquets  of  different  regiments, 
under  the  command  and  direction  of  M.  Le  Brass, 
a captain  in  the  French  navy,  assisted  by  M.  De 
Rigal,  and  other  sea  officers.  In  consequence  of 
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this  intimation,  general  Amherst,  who  had  for 
some  time  employed  captain  Loring  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  vessels  at  Ticonderoga,  being 
resolved  to  have  the  superiority  on  the  lake,  di- 
rected the  captain  to  build  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion a sloop  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a radeau  eighty- 
four  feet  in  length,  capable  of  carrying  six  large 
cannon.  These,  together  with  a brigantine,  being 
finished,  victualled,  and  manned  by  the  eleventh 
day  of  October,  the  general  embarked  with  the 
whole  of  the  troops  in  batteaux,  in  order  to  attack 
the  enemy ; but  next  day,  the  weather  growing 
tempestuous,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a bay 
on  the  western  shore,  where  the  men  were  landed 
for  refreshment.  In  the  mean  time,  captain  Lo- 
ring, with  his  small  squadron,  sailing  down  the 
lake,  gave  cbace  to  a French  schooner,  and  drove 
three  of  their  ships  into  a bay,  where  two  of  them 
were  sunk,  and  the  third  run  aground  by  their 
own  crew,  who  escaped  : one,  however,  was  re- 
paired and  brought  away  by  captain  Loring,  so 
that  now  the  French  had  but  one  schooner  re- 
maining. General  Amherst,  after  having  been 
some  days  wind-bound,  re-embarked  his  forces, 
and  proceeded  down  the  lake  ; but  the  storm, 
which  had  abated,  beginning  to  blow  with  re- 
doubled fury,  so  as  to  swell  the  waves  mountain 
high,  the  season  for  action  being  elapsed,  and 
winter  setting  in  with  the  most  rigorous  severity, 
he  saw  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  his  de- 
sign, and  was  obliged  to  desist.  Returning  to  the 
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same  bay  where  he  had  been  sheltered,  he  landed 
the  troops,  and  began  his  march  tor  Crown-Point, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber. Having  secured  a superiority  on  the  lake, 
he  now  employed  all  his  attention  in  rearing  the 
new  fortress  at  Crown- Point,  together  with  three 
small  out-forts  for  its  better  defence  ; in  opening 
roads  of  communication  with  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
governments  of  Massachuset’s  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ; and  in  making  dispositions  for  the  winter 
quarters  of  Ins  troops,  so  as  to  protect  the  coun- 
try from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 


NIAGARA  REDUCED. 

During  this  whole  summer,  he  received  not  the 
least  intelligence  of  Mr  Wolfe’s  operations,  ex- 
cept a few  hints  in  some  letters  relating  to  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  that  came  from  the  French 
general,  Montcalm,  who  gave  him  to  understand 
that  Mr  Wolfe  had  landed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quebec,  and  seemed  determined  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  that  city  ; that  he  had  honoured  him 
(the  French  general)  with  several  notes,  sometimes 
couched  in  a soothing  strain,  sometimes  filled 
with  threats ; that  the  French  army  intended  to 
give  him  battle,  and  a few  days  would  determine 
the  fete  of  Quebec.  Though  Mr  Amherst  was 
ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Quebec  squa- 
dron, his  communication  continued  open  with  the 
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forces  which  undertook  the  siege  of  Niagara  ; and 
he  received  an  account  of  their  success  before 
he  had  quitted  the  lines  of  Ticondcroga.  General 
Prideaux,  with  his  body  of  troops,  reinforced  by 
the  Indian  auxiliaries  under  sir  William  Johnston, 
advanced  to  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  w ithout  being 
exposed  to  the  least  inconvenience  on  his  march  ; 
and  investing  the  French  fortress  about  the  middle 
of  July,  carried  on  his  approaches  with  great  vigour 
till  the  twentieth  day  of  that  month,  when,  visit- 
ing the  trenches,  he  was  unfortunately  slain  by  the 
bursting  of  a cohorn.  Mr  Amherst  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  his  disaster,  than  he  detached  briga- 
dier-general Gage  from  Ticonderoga,  to  assume 
the  command  of  that  army.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  devolved  on  sir  William  Johnston,  who  happily 
prosecuted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor  with  all  the 
success  that  could  have  been  desired.  The  enemy, 
alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  a place  of 
such  importance,  resolved  to  exert  their  endeavours 
for  its  relief.  They  assembled  a body  of  regular 
troops,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  men,  drawn 
from  Detroit  Venango,  and  Presque  Isle ; and  these, 
with  a number  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  were  detach- 
ed under  the  command  of  monsieur  D’ Aubry,  on  an 
attempt  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Niagara.  Sir 
William  Johnston  having  received  intelligence  of 
their  design,  made  a disposition  to  intercept  them 
in  their  march.  In  the  evening,  he  ordered  the 
light  infantry  and  piquets  to  post  themselves  to 
the  left,  on  the  road  leading  from  Niagara  falls 
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to  the  fortress  : these  were  reinforced  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  forty- 
sixth  regiment,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Massey  -,  and  another  regiment,  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  Farquhar,  was  posted  at  the  tail  of  the 
works,  in  order  to  support  the  guard  of  the 
trenches.  About  eight  in  the  morning,  the  enemy 
being  in  sight,  the  Indians  in  the  English  army 
advanced  to  speak  with  their  countrymen  who 
served  under  the  French  banners ; but  this  con-  . 
ference  was  declined  by  the  enemy.  Then  the 
French  Indians  having  uttered  the  horrible  scream 
called  the  war-whoop,  which  by  this  time  had  lost 
its  effect  among  the  British  forces,  the  enemy  be- 
gan the  action  with  impetuosity:  but  they  met 
with  such  a hot  reception  in  front,  while  the  Indian 
auxiliaries  fell  upon  their  flanks,  that,  in  a little 
more  than  half  an  hour,  their  whole  army  was  ' 
routed,  their  general,  with  all  his  officers,  taken, 
and  the  pursuit  continued  through  the  woods  for 
several  miles,  with  considerable  slaughter.  This 
battle,  which  happened  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  July,  having  been  fought  in  sight  of  the  French 
garrison  at  Niagara,  sir  William  Johnston  sent 
major  Harvey  with  a trumpet  to  the  commanding 
officer,  to  present  him  with  a list  of  seventeen  of- 
ficers taken  in  the  engagement,  and  to  exhort  him 
to  surrender  before  more  blood  was  shed,  while 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  restrain  the  Indians. 
The  commandant,  having  certified  himself  of  the 
truth,  by  pending  an  officer  to  visit  the  prisoners. 
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agreed  to  treat,  and,  in  a few  hours,  the  capitula- 
tion was  ratified.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  and  seven  effective  men,  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  in  order  to  be  embarked 
in  vessels  on  the  lake,  and  conveyed  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  to  New-York.  They  laid 
down  their  arms  when  they  embarked  ; but  were 
permitted  to  keep  their  baggage,  and,  by  proper 
escort,  -protected  from  the  savage  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  the  Indians.  All  the  women  were  con- 
ducted, at  their  own  request,  to  Montreal ; and 
the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  bear  the  fa- 
tigue of  travelling,  were  treated  with  humanity. 
This  was  the  second  complete  victory  obtained  on 
the  continent  of  North  America,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  war,  by  sir  William  Johnston,  who,  with- 
out the  help  of  a military  education,  succeeded  so 
signally  in  the  field  by  dint  of  innate  courage  and 
natural  sagacity.  What  remarkably  characterizes 
these  battles,  is  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
taken  in  both  the  commanders  of  the  enemy.  In- 
deed, the  war  in  general  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  singular  successes  oi  this  gentleman  and  the  ce- 
lebrated lord  Clive,  two  self-taught  generals ; who, 
by  a series  of  shining  actions,  have  demonstrated 
that  uninstructed  geuius  can,  by  its  own  internal 
light  and  efficacy,  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  the  acquired 
art  of  discipline  aud  experience.  Sir  William 
Johnston  was  not  more  serviceable  to  his  country 
by  his  valour  and  conduct  in  the  field,  than  by 
the  influence  and  authority  which  his  justice. 
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benevolence,  and  integrity  had  acquired  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  whom  he 
not  only  assembled  at  Niagara  to  the  number  of 
eleven  hundred,  but  also  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  good  order  and  moderation. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  QUEBEC. 

The  reduction  of  Niagara,  and  the  possession  of 
Crown-Point,  were  exploits  much  more  easily 
achieved  than  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  the  great 
object  to  which  all  these  operations  were  subordi- 
nate. Of  that  we  now  come  to  give  the  detail, 
fraught  with  singular  adventures  and  surprising 
events ; in  the  course  of  which  a noble  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  displayed,  and  the  scenes  of  war 
were  exhibited  in  all  the  variety  of  desolation.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  February  that  a considera- 
ble squadron  sailed  from  England  for  Cape  Bre- 
ton, under  the  command  of  admirals  Saunders  and 
Holmes,  two  gentlemen  of  worth  and  probity,  who 
had,  on  several  occasions,  signalized  their  courage 
and  conduct  in  the  service  of  their  country.  By 
the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  they  were  in  sight  of 
Louisbourg  ; but  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  with 
ice  in  such  a manner,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
bear  away  for  Halifax  in  Nova-Scotia.  From  hence 
rear-admiral  Durell  was  detached  with  a small 
squadron  to  sail  up  the  river  St  Laurence  as  far 
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as  the  Isle  de  Coudres,  in  order  to  intercept  any 
supplies  from  France  intended  for  Quebec  : he 
accordingly  took  two  store-ships  ; but  he  was  an- 
ticipated by  seventeen  sail,  laden  with  provision, 
stores,  and  some  recruits,  under  convoy  of  three 
frigates,  which  had  already  reached  the  capital  of 
Canada.  Meanwhile,  admiral  Saunders  arrived  at 
Louisbourg;  and  the  troops  being  embarked,  to 
the  number  of  eight  thousand,  proceeded  up  the 
river  without  further  delay.  The  operations  by 
land  were  entrusted  to  the  conduct  of  major-ge- 
neral James  Wolfe,  whose  talents  had  shone  with 
such  superior  lustre  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg ; 
and  his  subordinates  in  command  were  the  bri- 
gadiers Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray  ; all 
four  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  who  had  studied 
the  military  art  with  equal  eagerness  and  profi- 
ciency, and,  though  young  in  years,  were  old  in 
experience.  The  first  was  a soldier  by  descent, 
the  son  of  majot-general  Wolfe,  a veteran  officer 
of  acknowledged  capacity : the  other  three  re- 
sembled each  other,  not  only  in  years,  qualifica- 
tions, and  station,  but  also  in  family  rank,  all 
three  being  the  sons  of  noblemen.  The  situation 
of  brigadier  Townshend  was  singular : he  had 
served  abroad  in  the  last  w ar  with  reputation,  and 
resigned  his  commission  during  the  peace,  in  dis- 
dain at  some  hard  usage  he  had  sustained  from 
his  superiors.  That  his  military  talents,  however, 
might  not  be  lost  to  his  country,  he  exercised 
them  with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance  in  pro*. 
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jecting  and  promoting  the  plan  of  a national  mi- 
litia. When  the  command  and  direction  of  the 
army  devolved  to  a new  leader,  so  predominant  in 
his  breast  was  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  love 
of  glory,  that  though  heir  apparent  to  a British 
peerage,  possessed  of  a very  affluent  fortune,  re- 
markably dear  to  his  acquaintance,  and  solicited 
to  a life  of  quiet  by  every  allurement  of  domestic 
felicity,  he  waved  these  considerations : he  burst 
from  all  entanglements ; proffered  his  services  to 
his  sovereign  ; exposed  himself  to  the  perils  of 
a disagreeable  voyage,  the  rigours  of  a severe  cli- 
mate, and  the  hazard  of  a campaign  peculiarly 
fraught  with  toil,  danger,  and  difficulty. 


GENERAL  WOLFE  LANDS  ON  THE  ISLAND 
OF  ORLEANS. 

The  armament  intended  for  Quebec  sailed  up  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  without  having  met  with  any 
interruption,  or  having  perceived  any  of  those 
difficulties  and  perils  with  which  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  the  navigation  of  it  was  attended. 
Their  good  fortune  in  this  particular,  indeed,  was 
owing  to  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river,  which 
had  been  found  in.  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy. 
About  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  land-forces  were 
disembarked  in  two  divisions  upon  the  isle  of  Or- 
leans, situated  a little  below  Quebec,  a large  fer- 
tile island,  well  cultivated,  producing  plenty  of 
grain,  abounding  with  people,  villages,  and  plant4- 
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tions.  General  Wolfe  no  sooner  landed  on  the 
island  of  Orleans,  than  he  distr  ibuted  a manifesto 
among  the  French  colonists,  giving  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  king,  his  master,  justly  exaspe- 
rated against  the  French  monarch,  had  equipped 
a considerable  armament  in  order  to  humble  his 
pride,  and  was  determined  to  reduce  the  most 
considerable  French  settlements  in  America.  He 
declared  it  was  not  against  the  industrious  pea- 
sants, their  wives  and  children,  nor  against  the 
ministers  of  religion,  that  he  intended  to  make 
war;  on  the  contrary,  he  lamented  the  misfor- 
tunes to  which  they  must  be  exposed  by  the 
quarrel ; he  offered  them  his  protection ; and 
promised  to  maintain  them  in  their  temporal  pos- 
sessions, as  well  as  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  provided  they  would  remain  quiet,  and 
take  no  part  in  the  difference  between  the  two 
crowns.  He  observed,  that  the  English  were  mas- 
ters of  the  river  Sf  Laurence,  so  as  to  intercept 
all  succours  from  Europe  ; and  had,  besides,  a 
powerful  army  on  the  continent,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Amherst.  He  affirmed,  that  the 
resolution  they  ought  to  take  was  neither  difficult 
nor  doubtful ; as  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  va- 
lour would  be  useless,  and  serve  only  to  deprive 
them  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  reap 
from  their  neutrality.  He  reminded  them,  that 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  French  upon  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  America  would  ex- 
cuse the  most  severe  reprisals  ; but  Britons  were 
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too  generous  to  follow  such  barbarous  examples. 
He  again  offered  to  the  Canadians  the  sweets  of 
peace,  amidst  the  horrors  of  war ; and  left  it  to 
themselves  to  determine  their  own  fate  by  their 
own  conduct.  >He  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
world  would  do  him  justice,  should  they  oblige 
him,  by  rejecting  these  favourable  terms,  to  adopt 
violent  measures.  He  expatiated  upon  the  strength 
and  power,  as  well  as  upon  the  generosity,  of  Great 
Britain,  in  thus  stretching  out  the  hand  of  hu- 
manity ; a hand  ready  to  assist  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, even  when  France  was,  by  her  weakness, 
compelled  to  abandon  them  in  the  most  critical 
conjuncture.  This  declaration  produced  no  im- 
mediate effect:  nor,  indeed,  did  the  Canadians 
depend  upon  the  sincerity  and  promised  faith  of 
a nation,  whom  their  priests  had  industriously  re- 
presented as  the  most  savage  and  cruel  enemy  on 
earth.  Possessed  of  these  notions,  which  pre- 
vailed even  among  the  better  sort,  they  chose  to 
abandon  their  habitations,  and  expose  themselves 
and  families  to  certain  ruin,  in  provoking  the  Eng- 
lish by  the  most  cruel  hostilities,  rather  than  be 
quiet,  and  confide  in  the  general’s  promise  of  pro- 
tection. Instead  of  pursuing  this  prudent  plan 
of  conduct,  they  joined  the  scalping  parties  * of 

* The  operation  of  scalping,  which,  to  the  shame  of  both  na- 
tions, was  encouraged  both  by  French  and  English,  the  savages 
performed  in  this  manner  : — The  hapless  victim  being  disabled, 
or  disarmed,  the  Indian,  with  a sharp  knife,  provided  and  worn 
for  the  purpose,  makes  a circular  incision  to  the  bone  round  the 
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Indians  who  skulked  among  the  woods  ; and  fall- 
ing upon  the  £nglish  stragglers  by  surprise,  but- 
chered them  with  the  most  inhuman  barbarity. 
Mr  Wolfe,  whose  nature  revolted  against  this  wan- 
ton and  perfidious  cruelty,  sent  a letter  to  the 
French  general,  representing  that  such  enormities 
were  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war  observed  among 
civilized  nations,  dishonourable  to  the  service  of 
France,  and  disgraceful  to  human  nature : he 
therefore  desired  the  French  colonists  and  Indians 
might  be  restrained  within  due  bounds,  otherwise 
he  would  burn  their  villages,  desolate  their  planta- 
tions, and  retaliate  upon  the  persons  of  his  pri- 
soners whatever  cruelties  should,  in  the  sequel,  be 
committed  on  the  soldiers  or  subjects  of  his  mas- 
ter. In  all  probability,  the  French  general’s  au- 
thority was  not  sufficient  to  bridle  the  ferocity  of 
the  savages,  who  continued  to  scalp  and  murder, 
with  the  most  brutal  appetite  for  blood  and  re- 
venge ; so  that  Mr  Wolfe,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  enemy  iuto  a cessation  of  these  outrages. 


upper  part  of  the  head,  ami  tears  off  the  scalp  with  his  fingers. 
Previous  to  this  execution,  he  generally  dispatches  the  prisoner 
by  repeated  blows  on  the  head,  with  the  bammer-side  of  the  in- 
strument called  a tomahawk : but  sometimes  they  save  themselves 
the  trouble,  and  sometimes  the  blows  prove  ineffectual;  so  that 
the  miserable  patient  is  found  alive,  groaning  in  the  utmost  agony 
of  torture.  The  Indian  strings  the  scalps  he  has  procured,  to  be 
produced  as  a testimony  of  his  prowess,  and  receives  a premium 
for  each  from  the  nation  under  whose  banners  he  lias  been  en- 
listed. 
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found  it  necessary  to  connive  at  some  irregularities 
in  the  way  of  retaliation. 

M.  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  though  superior  in  number  to  the  invaders, 
very  wisely  resolved  to  depend  upon  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  which  appeared  almost 
insurmountable,  and  had  carefully  taken  all  his 
precautions  of  defence.  The  city  of  Quebec  was 
tolerably  fortified,  secured  with  a numerous  gar- 
rison, and  plentifully  supplied  with  provision  and 
ammunition.  Montcalm  had  reinforced  the  troops 
of  the  colony  with  five  regular  battalions  formed 
of  the  best  of  the  inhabitants,  completely  disci- 
plined all  the  Canadians  of  the  neighbourhood 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  several  tribes  of 
savages.  With  this  army  he  had  taken  the  field 
in  a very  advantageous  situation,  encamped  along 
the  shore  of  Beaufort,  from  the  river  St  Charles 
to  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  every  accessible  part 
being  deeply  entrenched.  To  undertake  the  siege 
of  Quebec  against  such  odds  and  advantages,  was 
not  only  a deviation  from  the  established  maxims 
of  war,  but  a rash  enterprise,  seemingly  urged  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Mr  Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking ; but  he  knew  at 
the  same  time  he  should  always  have  it  in  his 
power  to  retreat,  in  case  of  emergency,  while 
the  British  squadron  maintained  its  station  in  the 
river ; he  was  not  without  hope  of  being  joined 
by  general  Amherst ; and  he  was  stimulated  by 
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/ an  appetite  for  glory,  which  the  prospect  of  accu- 
mulated dangers  could  not  allay.  Understanding 
that  there  was  a body  of  the  enemy  posted,  with 
cannon,  at  the  point  of  Levi,  on  the  sontli  shore, 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  he  detached  against 
* them  brigadier  Monchton,  at  the  head  of  four  bat- 

talions, who  passed  the  river  at  night ; and,  next 
morning,  having  skirmished  with  some  of  the 
enemy’s  irregulars,  obliged  them  to  retire  from 
that  post,  which  the  English  immediately  occu- 
pied. At  the  same  time,  colonel  Carleton,  with 
another  detachment,  took  possession  of  the  w estern 
point  of  the  island  of  Orleans  : and  both  these 
posts  were  fortified,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  ene- 
my ; who,  had  they  kept  possession  of  either, 
might  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  ship  to 
lie  at  anchor  within  two  miles  of  Quebec.  Be- 
sides, the  point  of  Levi  was  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  city,  against  which  a battery  of  mortars  and 
artillery  was  immediately  erected.  Montcalm, 
foreseeing  the  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  detached 
a body  of  sixteen  hundred  men  across  the  river, 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  works  before  they  were 
completed  ; but  the  detachment  fell  into  disorder, 
fired  upon  each  other,  and  retired  in  confusion. 
The  battery  being  finished  without  further  inter- 
ruption, the  cannons  and  mortars  began  to  play 
with  such  success,  that,  in  a little  time,  the  upper 
town  was  considerably  damaged,  and  the  lower 
town  reduced  to  a heap  of  rubbish. 
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THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  DAMAGED  BY  A 
STORM. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  was  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  Immediately  after  the 
troops  had  been  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans, 
the  wind  increased  to  a furious  storm,  which  blew 
with  such  violence,  that  many  transports  ran  foul 
of  one  another,  and  were  disabled.  A number  of 
boats  and  small  craft  foundered,  and  divers  large 
ships  lost  their  anchors.  The  enemy,  resolving  to 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  they  ima- 
gined this  disaster  must  have  produced,  prepared 
seven  fire-ships  ; and  at  midnight  sent  them  down 
from  Quebec  among  the  transports,  which  lay  so 
thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  river. 
The  scheme,  though  well  contrived,  and  season- 
ably executed,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  deli- 
beration of  the  British  admiral,  and  the  dexterity 
of  his  mariners,  who  resolutely  boarded  the  fire- 
ships, and  towed  them  fast  aground,  where  they 
lay  burning  to  the  water’s  edge,  without  having 
done  the  least  prejudice  to  the  English  squadron. 
On  the  very  same  day  of  the  succeeding  month, 
they  sent  down  a raft  of  fire-ships,  or  radeaux, 
which  were  likewise'  consumed  without  producing 
any  effect. 
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GENERAL  WOLFE  ENCAMPS  NEAR  THE 
FALLS  OF  THE  RIVER  MONTMORENCI. 

The  works  for  the  security  of  the  hospital  and 
the  stores,  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  being  finish' 
ed,  the  British  forces  crossed  the  north  channel 
in  boats  ; and,  lauding  under  cover  of  two  sloops, 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  Montmo- 
renci,  which  divided  them  from  the  left  of  the 
enemy.  Next  morning,  a company  of  rangers, 
posted  in  a wood  to  cover  some  workmen,  were 
attacked  by  the  French  Indians,  and  totally  de- 
feated ; however,  the  nearest  troops  advancing, 
repulsed  the  Indians  in  their  turn  with  considera- 
ble loss.  The  reasons  that  induced  general  Wolfe 
to  chuse  this  situation  by  the  Falls  of  Montmo- 
renci,  in  which  he  was  divided  from  Quebec  by 
this,  and  another  river  called  St  Charles,  he  ex- 
plained in  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  state.  He 
observed,  that  the  ground  which  he  had  chosen 
was  high,  and  in  some  measure  commanded  the 
opposite  side  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted : 
that  there  was  a, ford  below  the  Falls  passable  in 
every  tide  for  some  hours  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
ebb  and  beginning  of  the  flood ; and  he  hoped 
that  means  might  be  found  of  passing  the  river 
higher  up,  so  as  to  fight  the  marquis  de  Montcalm 
upon  less  disadvantageous  terms  than  those  of 
directly  attacking  his  entrenchments.  Accord- 
ingly, in  reconnoitring  the  river  Montmorenci,  a 
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ford  was  discovered  about  three  miles  above  ; but 
the  opposite  banks,  which  were  naturally  steep 
and  covered  with  woods,  the  enemy  had  entrench- 
ed in  such  a manner,  as  to  render  it  almost  in- 
accessible. The  escort  was  twice  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  who  were  as  often  repulsed ; but 
these  rencounters  cost  the  English  about  forty 
men  killed  and  wounded,  including  some  officers. 
Some  shrewd  objections  might  be  started  to  the 
general's  choice  of  ground  on  this  occasion.  He 
could  not  act  at  all  without  passing  the  river 
Montmorenci  at  a very  great  disadvantage,  and 
attacking  an  enemy  superior  to  himself  in  num- 
ber, secured  by  redoubts  and  entrenchments. 
Had  he  even,  by  dint  of  extraordinary  valour, 
driven  them  from  these  strong  posts,  the  success 
must  have  cost  him  a great  number  of  officers  and 
men : and  the  enemy  might  have  retreated  be- 
hind the  river  St  Charles,  which  he  also  must 
have  passed  under  the  same  disadvantages,  before 
he  could  begin  his  operations  against  the  city  of 
Quebec.  Had  his  good  fortune  enabled  him  to 
surmount  all  these  difficulties,  and  after  all  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  in  a pitched  battle,  the  garrison  of 
Quebec  might  have  been  reinforced  by  the  wreck 
of  their  army  j and  he  could  not,  with  any  pro- 
bability of  success,  have  undertaken  the  siege  of 
an  extensive  fortified  place,  which  he  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  invest,  and  whose  garrison 
would  have  been  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the. 
sum  total  of  the  troops  he  commanded.  At  any 
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rate,  the  chance  of  a fair  engagement  in  the  open 
field  was  what  he  had  little  reason  to  expect  in 
that  situation,  from  the  known  experience  and 
the  apparent  conduct  of  the  French  general. 
These  objections  appeared  so  obvious  and  import- 
ant, that  general  Wolfe  would  not  determine  to 
risk  an  attack,  until  he  had  surveyed  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  place  more  favourable  for  a descent. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  the  admiral, 
at  his  request,  sent  two  ships  of  war,  two  armed 
sloops,  and  some  transports  with  troops  on  board, 
np  the  river  ; and  they  passed  the  city  of  Quebec, 
without  having  sustained  any  damage.  The  ge- 
neral, being  on  board  of  this  little  armament,  care- 
fully observed  the  banks  on  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  extremely  difficult  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ; and  these  difficulties  were  redoubled 
by  the  foresight  and  precaution  of  the  French 
commander.  Though  a descent  seemed  imprac- 
ticable between  the  city  and  Cape  Rouge,  where  it 
was  intended,  general  Wolfe,  in  order  to  divide  the 
enemy’s  force,  and  procure  intelligence,  ordered 
a detachment,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Carlton,  to  land  higher  up,  at  the  Point  au  Trem- 
ble, to  which  place  he  was  informed  a great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  had  retired  with 
their  most  valuable  effects.  This  service  was  per- 
formed with  little  loss  j and  some  prisoners  were 
brought  away,  but  no  magazine  was  discovered. 
The  general,  thus  disappointed  in  his  expectation. 
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returned  to  Montmorenci,  where  brigadier  Towns- 
hend  had,  by  maintaining  a superior  fire  across  that 
river,  prevented  tire  enemy  from  erecting  a battery, 
which  would  have  commanded  the  English  camp ; 
and  now  he  resolved  to  attack  them,  though  post- 
ed to  great  advantage,  and  every  where  prepared 
to  give  him  a warm  reception.  His  design  was 
first  to  reduce  a detached  redoubt,  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  seemingly  situated  without  gun-shot 
of  the  entrenchment  on  the  hill.  Should  this 
fortification  be  supported  by  the  enemy,  he  fore- 
saw that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  on  a general 
engagement ; on  the  contrary,  should  they  remain 
tame  spectators  of  its  reduction,  he  could  after- 
wards examine  their  situation  at  leisure,  and  de- 
termine the  place  at  which  they  could  be  most 
easily  attacked.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  storming  the  redoubt.  On  the  last  day 
of  July,  in  the  forenoon,  part  of  brigadier  Monck- 
ton’s  brigade  was  embarked  in  the  boats  of  the 
fleet,  to  be  transported  from  the  point  of  Levi. 
The  two  brigades,  commanded  by  the  brigadiers 
Townshend  and  Murray,  were  drawn  out,  in  order 
to  pass  the  ford  when  it  should  be  necessary.  To 
facilitate  their  passage,  the  admiral  had  stationed 
the  Centurion  ship  of  war  in  the  channel,  to  check 
the  fire  of  the  lower  battery,  by  which  the  ford 
was  commanded : a numerous  train  of  artillery 
was  placed  upon  the  eminence,  to  batter  and  enfi- 
lade the  left  of  the  enemy’s  entrenchment ; and 
two  flat-bottomed  armed  vessels,  prepared  for  the 
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purpose,  were  run  aground  near  the  redoubt,  to 
favour  the  descent  of  the  forces.  The  manifest 
confusion  produced  among  the  French  by  these 
previous  measures,  and  by  the  fire  of  the  Centu- 
rion, which  was  well  directed  and  sustained,  de- 
termined Mr  Wolfe  to  storm  this  entrenchment 
without  further  delay.  Orders  were  issued  that 
the  three  brigadiers  should  put  their  troops  in 
motion  at  a certain  signal,  which  was  accordingly 
made  at  a proper  time  of  the  tide.  Many  of  the 
boats  from  Point  Levi  ran  aground  upon  a ledge 
that  runs  off  a considerable  distance  from  the 
shore ; and  this  accident  occasioned  a disorder, 
by  which  so  much  time  was  lost,  that  the  general 
was  obliged  to  stop  the  march  of  brigadier  Towns- 
hend’s  corps,  which  he  perceived  to  be  in  motion. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  were  floated,  and 
ranged  in  proper  order,  though  exposed  to  a 
severe  fire  of  shot  and  shells  ; and  the  general  in 
person  sounding  the  shore,  pointed  out  the  place 
where  the  troops  might  disembark  with  the  least 
difficulty.  Thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers,  and 
two  hundred  men  of  the  second  American  batta- 
lion, were  the  first  who  landed.  They  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  form  in  four  distinct  bodies,  and 
begin  the  attack,  supported  by  the  corps  of  briga- 
dier Monckton,  as  soon  as  the  other  troops  should 
have  passed  the  ford,  and  be  near  enough  to  con- 
tribute to  their  assistance.  These  instructions, 
however,  were  entirely  neglected.  Before  Mr 
Monckton  had  landed,  and  while  brigadier  Towns- 
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hend  was  on  his  march  at  a considerable  distance, 
the  grenadiers,  without  waiting  to  be  drawn  up  in 
a regular  form,  impetuously  rushed  towards  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Their  courage  served  only  to  increase  their  mis- 
fortune. The  first  fire  they  received  did  such 
execution  among  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  redoubt  which  the 
French  had  abandoned  at  their  approach.  In  this 
uncomfortable  situation  they  remained  some  time, 
unable  to  form  under  so  hot  a fire,  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  efforts  of  many  gallant  officers, 
who  lavishly  exposed,  and  even  lost  their  lives, 
in  the  honourable  discharge  of  their  duty.  * The 
general,  seeing  all  their  endeavours  abortive, 
ordered  them  to  retreat,  and  form  behind  Monck- 
ton’s  brigade,  which  was  by  this  time  landed,  and 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order.  They  accord- 
ingly retired  in  confusion,  leaving  a considerable 
number  lying  on  the  field,  to  the  barbarity  of  the 
Indian  savages,  who  massacred  the  living,  and 
scalped  the  dead,  even  in  the  sight  of  their  indig- 
nant companions.  This  unhappy  accident  occa- 
sioned a new  delay,  and  the  day  was  already  far 
advanced.  The  wind  began  to  blow  with  uncom- 
mon violence,  and  the  tide  to  make ; so  that  in 
case  of  a second  repulse,  the  retreat  of  brigadier 
Townshend  might  have  been  rendered  hazardous 
and  uncertain ; Mr  Wolfe,  therefore,  thought 

See  Note  [C,]  at  the  end  of  the  volume' 
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proper  to  desist,  and  returned  without  further  mo- 
lestation  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  Montmo- 
renci.  The  admiral  ordered  the  two  vessels  which 
were  aground  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  advantages 
that  favoured  an  attack  in  this  part  consisted  of 
the  following  particulars : — All  the  artillery  could 
be  used  with  good  effect : all  the  troops  could  act 
at  once ; and,  in  case  of  a miscarriage,  the  retreat 
was  secure  and  open,  at  least  for  a certain  time  of 
the  tide.  These,  however,  seemed  to  be  overba- 
lanced by  other  considerations.  The  enemy  were 
posted  on  a commanding  eminence ; the  beach 
was  covered  with  deep  mud,  slippery,  and  broken 
into  holes  and  gullies  ; the  hill  was  steep,  and  in 
some  places  impracticable  ; the  enemy  were  nu- 
merous, and  poured  in  a very  severe  fire  from  their 
entrenchments.  Had  the  attack  succeeded,  the 
loss  of  the  English  must  have  been  very  heavy, 
and  that  of  the  French  inconsiderable,  because 
the  neighbouring  woods  afforded  them  immediate 
shelter.  Finally,  the  river  St  Charles  still  remained 
to  be  passed,  before  the  town  could  be  invested. 


BRIGADIER  MURRAY  DETACHED  UP  THE 
RIVER. 

Immediately  after  this  mortifying  check,  in 
which  above  five  hundred  men,  and  many  brave 
officers,  were  lost,  the  general  detached  brigadier 
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Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  in  transports, 
above  the  town,  to  co-operate  with  rear-admiral 
Holmes,  whom  the  admiral  had  sent  up  with  some 
force  against  the  French  shipping,  which  he  hoped 
to  destroy.  The  brigadier  was  likewise  instructed 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  fighting  the  enemy’s 
detachments,  and  even  of  provoking  them  to 
battle.  In  pursuance  of  these  directions,  he  twice 
attempted  to  land  on  the  north  shore  ; but  these 
attempts  were  unsuccessful.  The  third  effort  was 
more  fortunate.  He  made  a sudden  descent  at 
Chambaud,  and  burned  a considerable  magazine, 
filled  with  arms,  clothing,  provision,  and  ammu- 
nition. The  enemy’s  ships  being  secured  in  such 
a manner  as  not  to  be  approached,  and  nothing 
else  occurring  that  required  the  brigadier’s  longer 
stay,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  with-  intelligence 
obtained  from  his  prisoners,  that  the  fort  of  Nia- 
gara was  taken.  Crown  Point  abandoned,  and 
general  Amherst  employed  in  making  preparations 
to  attack  the  corps  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  com- 
manded by  M.  Burlemaque.  The  disaster  at  the 
Falls  of  Montmorenci  made  a deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  general  Wolfe,  whose  spirit  was  too 
great  to  brook  the  most  distant  prospect  of  cen- 
sure or  disgrace.  He  knew  the  character  of  the 
English  people— rash,  impatient,  and  capricious } 
elevated  t»  exultation  by  the  least  gleam  of  suc- 
cess, dejected  even  to  despondency  by  the  most 
inconsiderable  frown  of  adverse  fortune ; san- 
• guine,  even  to  childish  hyperbole,  in  applauding 
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those  servants  of  the  public  who  have  prospered 
in  their  undertakings ; clamorous  to  a degree  of 
persecution,  against  those  who  have  miscarried  in 
their  endeavours,  without  any  investigation  of  me- 
rit, without  any  consideration  of  circumstances. 
A keen  sense  of  these  vexatious  peculiarities  con- 
spiring with  the  shame  of  disappointment,  and 
eager  desire  of  retrieving  the  laurel  that  he  might 
by  some  be  supposed  to  have  lost  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  and  the  despair  of  finding  such  an 
occasion,  excited  an  internal  agitation,  which  vi- 
sibly affected  his  external  frame,  and  disordered 
bis  whole  constitution,  which  was  naturally  deli- 
cate and  tender.  Among  those  who  shared  his 
confidence,  he  was  often  seen  to  sigh ; he  was 
often  heard  to  complain ; and  even  in  the  trans- 
ports of  his  chagrin  declare,  that  he  would  never 
return  without  success,  to  be  exposed,  as  other 
unfortunate  commanders  had  been,  to  the  censure 
and  reproach  of  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  po- 
pulace. This  tumult  of  the  mind,  added  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  body  he  had  undergone,  produced 
a fever  and  dysentery,  by  which,  for  some  time, 
he  was  totally  disabled.. 

Before  he  recovered  any  degree  of  strength, 
he  desired  the  general  officers  to  consult  together 
for  the  public  utility.  It  was  their  opinion  that, 
the  points  of  Levi  and  Orleans  being  lefts  in  a pro- 
per state  of  defence,  the  rest  of  the  troops  should 
be  conveyed  up  the  river;  with  a view  to  draw 
the  enemy  from  their  present  situation,  and  bring 
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them  if  possible  to  an  engagement.  This  measure, 
however,  was  not  adopted,  until  the  general  and 
admiral  had  reconnoitred  the  town  of  Quebec, 
with  a view  to  a general  assault ; and  concluded 
from  their  own  observations,  reinforced  by  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  engineer,  who  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  interiors  of  the  place, 
that  such  an  attack  could  not  be  hazarded  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  The  ships  of  war,  in- 
deed, might  have  silenced  the  batteries  of  the 
lower  town,  but  they  could  not  affect  the  upper 
works,  from  which  they  must  have  sustained  con- 
siderable damage.  When  we  consider  the  situa- 
tion  of  this  place,  and  the  fortifications  with  which 
it  was  secured  ; the  natural  strength  of  the  coun- 
try; the  great  number  of  vessels  and  floating  lot- 
teries they  had  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
river ; the  skill,  valour,  superior  force,  and  un- 
common vigilance  of  the  enemy ; their  numerous 
bodies  of  savages  continually  hovering  about  the 
posts  of  the  English,  to  surprise  parties,  and  ha- 
rass detachments;  we  must  own  that  there  was 
such  a combination  of  difficulties  as  might  have 
discouraged  and  perplexed  the  most  resolute  and 
intelligent  commander. 
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THE  TROOPS  LAND  AT  THE  HEIGHTS  OF 
ABRAHAM. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  taken  to  quit 
the  camp  at  Montmorenci,  the  troops  and  artillery 
were  re-embarked,  and  landed  at  Point  Levi : 
they  afterwards  passed  up  the  river  in  transports ; 
while  admiral  Holmes  made  a movement  with  his 
ships,  to  amuse  the  enemy  posted  on  the  north 
shore : and  the  men  being  much  crowded  on 
board,  the  general  ordered  one  half  of  them  to  be 
landed  for  refreshment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  As  no  possibility  appeared  of  annoying  the 
enemy  above  the  town,  the  scheme  of  operations 
was  totally  changed.  A plan  was  formed  for  con- 
veying  the  troops  farther  down  in  boats,  and  land- 
ing them  in  the  night  within  a league  of  Cape 
Diamond,  in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  which  rise  abruptly  with  a steep  as- 
cent from  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  they  might 
take  possession  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the 
city,  where  it  was  but  indifferently  fortified.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  attending  the  execution 
of  this  design  were  so  peculiarly  discouraging, 
that  one  would  imagine  it  could  not  have  been 
embraced  but  by  a spirit  of  enterprise  that  bor- 
dered on  desperation.  The  stream  was  rapid ; 
the  shore  shelving ; the  bank  of  the  river  lined 
with  sentinels  ; the  landing  place  so  narrow  as  to 
be  easily  missed  in  the  dark  j and  the  ground  so 
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difficult  as  hardly  to  be  surmounted  in  the  day- 
time, had  no  opposition  been  expected.  If  the 
enemy  had  received  the  least  intimation  from  spy 
or  deserter,  or  even  suspected  the  scheme ; had 
the  embarkation  been  disordered  in  consequence 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  rapidity  of  the 
river,  or  the  shelving  nature  of  the  north  shore, 
near  which  they  were  obliged  to  row ; had  one 
sentinel  been  alarmed,  or  the  landing-place  much 
mistaken ; the  heights  of  Abraham  must  have 
been  instantly  secured  by  such  a force  as  would 
have  rendered  the  undertaking  abortive : confu- 
sion would  necessarily  have  ensued  in  the  dark  ; 
and  this  would  have  naturally  produced  a panic, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  detachment.  These  objections  could  not 
escape  the  penetration  of  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who 
nevertheless  adopted  the  plan  without  hesitation, 
'and  even  executed  it  in  person ; though  at  that 
time  labouring  under  a severe  dysentery  and  fever, 
which  had  exhausted  his  constitution,  and  re- 
duced him  almost  to  an  extremity  of  weakness. 
The  previous  steps  being  taken,  and  the  time  fix- 
ed for  this  hazardous  attempt,  admiral  Holmes 
moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for 
the  disembarkation,  that  he  might  deceive  the 
enemy,  and  amuse  M.  de  Bougainville,  whom 
Montcalm  had  detached  with  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  watch  the  motions  of  that  squadron  : but 
the  English  admiral  was  directed  to  sail  down  the 
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river  in  the  night,  so  as  to  protect  the  landing  of 
the  forces ; and  these  orders  he  punctually  ful- 
filled. On  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  an  hour 
after  midnight,  the  first  embarkation,  consisting 
of  four  complete  regiments,  the  light  infantry 
commanded  by  colonel  Howe,  a detachment  of 
Highlanders,  and  the  American  grenadiers,  was 
made  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  brigadiers  Monckton  and  Mur- 
ray ; though  general  Wolfe  accompanied  them  in 
person,  and  was  among  the  first  who  landed  ; and 
they  began  to  fall  down  with  the  tide  to  the  in- 
tended place  of  disembarkation  ; rowing  close  to 
the  north  shore,  in  order  to  find  it  the  more  easily. 
Without  any  disorder  the  boats  glided  gently 
along ; but  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  boats  overshot  the 
mark,  and  the  troops  landed  a little  below  the 
place  at  which  the  disembarkation  was  intended.* 
As  the  troops  landed,  the  boats  were  sent  back  for 
the  second  embarkation,  which  was  superintended 
by  brigadier  Townshend.  In  the  mean  time,  co- 
lonel How'e,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  High- 
landers, ascended  the  woody  precipices  with  ad- 
mirable courage  and  activity ; and  dislodged  a 
seijcant’s  guard,  which  defended  a small  en- 
trenched narrow'  path,  by  which  alone  the  rest  of 
the  forces  could  reach  the  summit.  Then  they 
mounted  without  further  molestation  from  the 

* See  note  [D],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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enemy,  and  the  general  drew  them  up  in  order  as 
they  arrived.  Monsieur  de  Montcalm  no  sooner 
understood  that  the  English  had  gained  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  which  in  a manner  commanded  the 
town  on  its  weakest  part,  than  he  resolved  to  ha» 
zard  a battle ; and  began  his  march  without  de* 
lay,  after  having  collected  his  whole  force  from 
the  side  of  Beauport. 


BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  enemy  crossing 
the  river  St  Charles,  began  to  form  his  own  line, 
which  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the  Louis- 
bourg  grenadiers ; the  right  commanded  by  briga- 
dier Monckton,  and  the  left  by  brigadier  Murray ; 
to  the  rear  of  the  left,  colonel  Howe  was  posted 
with  his  light  infantry,  just  returned  from  a four- 
gun  battery,  which  they  had  taken  without  oppo- 
sition. M.  de  Montcalm  advancing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shew  his  intention  was  to  flank  the 
left  of  the  English,  brigadier  Townshend  was  sent 
thither  with  the  regiment  of  Amherst,  which  he 
formed  en  potence,  presenting  a double  front  to 
the  enemy  : he  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  two 
battalions ; and  the  reserve  consisted  of  one  regi- 
xnent  drawn  up  in  eight  subdivisions,  with  large 
intervals.  The  right  of  the  enemy  was  composed 
of  half  the  colony  troops,  two  battalions,  and  a 
body  of  Canadians  and  savages : their  centre  con- 
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sisted  of  a column  formed  by  two  other  regular 
battalions  ; and  on  the  left  one  battalion,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  colony  troops,  was  posted  : the 
bushes  and  corn-fields  in  their  front,  were  lined 
with  fifteen  hundred  of  their  best  marksmen,  who 
kept  up  an  irregular  galling  fire,  which  proved 
fatal  to  many  brave  officers,  thus  singled  out  for 
destruction.  This  fire,  indeed,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure checked  by  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British 
line,  who  piqueered  with  the  enemy  for  some 
hours  before  the  battle  began.  Both  armies  were 
destitute  of  artillery  except  two  small  pieces  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  and  a single  gun  which 
the  English  seamen  made  sliift  to  draw  up  from 
the  landing  place.  This  was  very  well  served, 
and  galled  their  column  severely.  At  length, 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  advanced 
to  the  charge  with  great  order  and  vivacity, 
though  their  fire  wa3  irregular  and  ineffectual. 
On  the  contrary,  the  British  forces  reserved  their 
shot  until  the  French  had  approached  within  forty 
yards  of  their  line : then  they  poured  in  a terrible 
discharge  ; and  continued  the  fire  with  such  deli- 
beration and  spirit,  as  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
very  considerable  effect.  General  Wolfe  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  Bragg’s  regi- 
ment and  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers,  where  the 
attack  was  most  warm.  As  he  stood  conspicuous 
in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by 
the  enemy’s  marksmen,  and  received  a shot  in  the 
wrist,  which,  however,  did  not  oblige  him  to  quit 
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the  field.  Having  wrapped  a handkerchief  round 
his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders  without  the 
least  emotion  ; and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed ; when  an- 
other ball  unfortunately  pierced  the  breast  of  this 
young  hero, ' who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  just 
as  the  enemy  gave  way.  At  this  very  instant, 
every  separate  regiment  of  the  British  army  seem- 
ed to  exert  itself  for  the  honour  of  its  own  pe- 
culiar character.  While  the  right  pressed  on 
with  their  bayonets,  brigadier  Murray  briskly  ad- 
vanced with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
soon  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy : then  the 
Highlanders,  drawing  their  broad-swords,  fell  in 
among  them  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and 
drove  them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  town, 
and  the  works  they  had  raised  at  the  bridge  of 
the  river  St  Charles.  On  the  left  and  rear  of  the 
English  the  action  was  not  so  violent.  Some  of 
the  light  infantry  had  thrown  themselves  into 
houses : where,  being  attacked,  they  defended 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  resolution. 
Colonel  Howe  having  taken  post  with  two  com- 


* When  the  fatal  ball  took  place,  general  Wolfe,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  stand,  leaned  upon  the  shoulder  of  a lieutenant,  who 
sat  down  for  that  purpose.  This  officer  seeing  the  French  give 
way,  exclaimed,  “ They  run  ! they  run !” — “ Who  run  ?’’  cried 
the  gallant  Wolfe,  with  great  eagerness.  When  the  lieutenant 
replied,  “The  French,” — “ What!  (said  he)  do  the  cowards 
run  already  ? then  I die  happy.”  So  saying,  the  glorious  youth 
expired. 
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parties  behind  a small  copse,  sallied  out  frequently 
on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  during  this  attack, 
and  often  drove  them  into  heaps  ; while  brigadier 
Townshend  advanced  platoons  against  their  front  j 
so  that  the  right  wing  of  the  French  were  totally 
prevented  from  executing  their  first  intention. 
The  brigadier  himself  remained  with  Amherst’s 
regiment,  to  support  tliis  disposition,  and  to  over- 
awe a body  of  savages  posted  opposite  to  the  light 
infantry,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  British  army.  General  Wolfe 
Being  slain,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr  Moncklon 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  head  of  Lascelles’ 
regiment,  where  he  distinguished  himself  with  re- 
markable gallantry,  the  command  devolved  on 
brigadier  Townshend,  who  hastened  to  the  centre  ; 
and  finding  the  troops  disordered  in  the  pursuit, 
formed  them  again  with  all  possible  expedition. 
This  necessary  task  was  scarce  performed,  when 
M.  tie  Bougainville,  with  a body  of  two  thousand 
fresh  men,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  English. 
He  had  begun  his  march  from  Cape  Rouge,  as 
soon  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the  British 
troops  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  but 
did  not  come  up  in  time  to  have  any  share  in  the 
battle.  Mr  Townshend  immediately  ordered  two 
battalions,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  advance 
against  this  officer ; who  retired,  at  their  approach, 
among  woods  and  swamps,  where  general  Towns- 
hend very  wisely  declined  hazarding  a precarious 
attack.  He  had  already  obtained  a complete  vie- 
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tory,  taken  a great  number  of  French  officers,  and 
was  possessed  of  a very  advantageous  situation, 
which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  forego. 
The  French  general,  M.  de  Montcalm,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  battle,  and  conveyed  into 
Quebec  ; from  whence,  before  he  died,  he  wrote 
a letter  to  general  Townshend,  recommending  the 
prisoners  to  that  generous  humanity  by  which  the 
British  nation  is  distinguished.  His  second  in 
command  was  left  wounded  on  the  field ; and, 
next  day,  expired  on  board  an  English  ship,  to 
which  he  had  been  conveyed.  About  one  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  including 
a great  number  of  officers ; and  about  five  hundred 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  wreck  of 
their  army,  after  they  had  reinforced  the  garrison 
of  Quebec,  retired  to  Point-au-Tremble } from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Jacques  Quatiers,  where 
they  remained  entrenched  until  they  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal. 
This  important  victory  was  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pence of  fifty  men  killed,  including  nine  officers  ; 
and  of  about  five  hundred  men  wounded  : but  the 
death  of- general  Wolfe  was  a national  loss,  uni- 
versally lamented.  He  inherited  from  nature  an 
animating  fervour  of  sentiment,  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, an  extensive  capacity,  and  a passion  for 
glory,  which  stimulated  him  to  acquire  every 
species  of  military  knowledge  that  study  could 
comprehend,  that  actual  service  could  illustrate 
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and  confirm.  This  noble  warmth  of  disposition  sel- 
dom fails  to  call  forth  and  unfold  the  liberal  virtues 
of  the  soul.  Brave  above  all  estimation  of  dan- 
ger, he  was  also  generous,  gentle,  complacent,  and 
humane ; the  pattern  of  the  officer,  the  darling  of 
the  soldier : there  was  a sublimity  in  his  genius 
which  soared  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  minds  ; 
and  had  his  faculties  been  exercised  to  their  full 
extent  by  opportunity  and  action,  had  his  judg- 
ment been  fully  matured  by  age  and  experience, 
he  would,  without  doubt,  have  rivalled  in  reputa- 
tion the  most  celebrated  captains  of  antiquity. 


QUEBEC  TAKEN. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  admi- 
ral Saunders,  who,  together  with  his  subordinates 
Durell  and  Holmes,  had  all  along  co-operated 
heartily  with  the  land-forces  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service,  sent  up  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet  with 
artillery  and  ammunition ; and,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  sailed  up,  with  all  the  ships  of 
war,  in  a disposition  to  attack  the  lower  town, 
while  the  upper  part  should  be  assaulted 'by  gene- 
ral lownshend.  This  gentleman  had  employed 
the  time  from  the  day  of  action  in  securing  the 
camp  with  redoubts,  in  forming  a military  road 
for  the  cannon,  in  drawing  up  the  artillery,  pre- 
paring batteries,  and  cutting  off  the  enemy’s 
communication  with  the  country.  On  the  seven- 
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teenth,  before  any  battery  could  be  finished,  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  town,  with  pro- 
posals of  capitulation  ; which,  being  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  general  and  admiral,  were  accepted, 
and  signed  at  eight  next  morning.  They  granted 
the  more  favourable  terms,  as  the  enemy  continued 
to  assemble  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army ; as 
the  season  was  become  wet,  stormy,  and  cold, 
threatening  the  troops  with  sickness,  and  the  fleet 
with  accident,  and  as  a considerable  advantage 
would  result  from  taking  possession  of  the  town 
while  the  walls  were  in  a state  of  defence.  What 
rendered  the  capitulation  still  more  fortunate  for 
the  British  general  was,  the  information  he  after- 
wards received  from  deserters,  that  the  enemy  had 
rallied,  and  were  reinforced  behind  Cape  Rouge, 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Levy,  arrived  from 
Montreal  for  that  purpose,  with  two  regular  bat- 
talions ; and  that  M.  de  Bougainville,  at  the  head 
of  eight  hundred  men,  with  a convoy  of  provi- 
sions, was  actually  on  his  march  to  throw  himself 
into  the  town  on  the  eighteenth,  that  very  morn- 
ing on  which  it  was  surrendered.  The  place  was 
not  then  completely  invested,  as  the  enemy  had 
broke  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  posted  detachments 
in  very  strong  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  ri- 
ver St  Charles.  The  capitulation  was  no  sooner 
ratified,  than  the  British  forces  took  possession  of 
Quebec  on  the  land  side  ; and  guards  were  posted 
in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline ; at  the  same  time,  captain  Palliser, 
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with  a body  of  seamen,  entered  the  lower  town, 
and  took  the  same  precautions.  Next  day,  about 
a thousand  prisoners  were  embarked  on  board 
transports,  which  proceeded  "to  France  with  the 
first  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  came  in  great  numbers,  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
English  government.  The  death  of  Montcalm, 
which  was  indeed  an  irreparable  loss  to  France, 
in  all  probability  overwhelmed  the  enemy  with 
consternation,  and  confounded  all  their  councils ; 
otherwise,  we  cannot  account  for  the  tame  sur- 
render of  Quebec  to  a handful  of  troops,  even 
after  the  victory  they  had  obtained  : for,  although 
the  place  was  not  regularly  fortified  on  the  land- 
side,  and  most  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  their 
walls  and  parapets  had  not  yet  sustained  the  least 
damage ; the  besiegers  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
complete  the  investiture ; a fresh  army  was  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which  their 
communication  continued  open,  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  the  British  forces  in  a little 
time  must  have  been  forced  to  desist  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  and  even  retire  with  their 
fleet  before  the  approach  of  winter,  which  never 
fails  to  freeze  up  the  river  St  Laurence. 

Immediately  after  the  action  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  general  Wolfe  had  dispatched  an 
officer  to  England,  with  a detail  of  that  disaster, 
written  with  such  elegance  and  accuracy,  as  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  pen  of  a Caesar.  Though 
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the  public  acquiesced  in  his  conduct,  they  were 
exceedingly  mortified  at  his  miscarriage ; and  tins 
mortification  was  the  greater,  as  he  seemed  to  de- 
spair of  being  able  to  strike  any  other  stroke  of 
importance  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  hope, 
which  had  aspired  at  the  absolute  conquest  of 
Canada.  The  first  transports  of  their  chagrin 
were  not  yet  subsided,  when  colonel  Hale  arrived 
in  the  ship  Alcide,  with  an  account  of  the  victory 
and  surrender  of  Quebec ; which  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  people  in  an  Extraordinary 
Gazette.  The  joy  which  this  excited  among  the 
populace,  rose  in  proportion  to  the  despondence- 
which  the  former  had  produced : all  was  rapture 
and  riot ; all  was  triumph  and  exultation  ; min- 
gled with  the  praise  of  the  all-accomplished  Wolfe, 
which  they  exalted  even  to  a ridiculous  degree  of 
hyperbole.  The  king  expressed  his  satisfaction 
by  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
captain  Douglas,  whose  ship  brought  the  first  ti- 
dings of  this  success ; and  gratified  him  and  colonel 
Hale  with  considerable  presents.  A day  of  so- 
lemn thanksgiving  was  appointed  by  proclamation 
through  all  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  The 
city  of  London,  the  universities,  and  many  other 
corporations  of  the  kingdom,  presented  congratu- 
latory addresses  to  his  majesty.  The  parliament 
was  no  sooner  assembled,  titan  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  house  of  commons,  expatiated  upon 
the  successes  of  the  campaign,  the  transcehdant 
merit  of  the  deceased  general,  the  conduct  and 
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courage  of  the  admirals  and  officers  who  assisted 
in  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  In  consequence  of 
this  harangue,  and  the  motion  by  whicli  it  was 
succeeded,  the  house  unanimously  resolved  to 
present  an  address,  desiring  his  majesty  would 
order  a monument  to  be  erected  in  Westmiuster- 
abbey,  to  the  memory  of  major-general  Wolfe  : at 
the  same  time  they  passed  another  resolution,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be  given  to  the 
surviving  generals  and  admirals  employed  in  the 
glorious  and  successful  expedition  to  Quebec. 
Testimonies  of  this  kind,  while  they  reflect  honour 
upon  the  character  of  the  nation,  never  fail  to 
animate  individuals  to  a spirited  exertion  of  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  the  public.  The  people 
of  England  were  so  elevated  by  the  astonishing 
success  of  this  campaign,  which  was  also  prosper- 
ous on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that,  far  from  ex- 
pressing the  least  sense  of  the  enormous  burthens 
which  they  bore,  they,  with  a spirit  peculiar  to  the 
British  nation,  voluntarily  raised  large  contribu- 
tions, to  purchase  warm  jackets,  stockings,  shoes, 
coats,  and  blankets,  for  the  soldiers,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  rigours  of  an  inclement  sky  in  Ger- 
many and  America.  But  they  displayed  a more 
noble  proof  of  unrestrained  benevolence,  extended 
even  to  foes.  The  French  ministry,  straitened  in 
their  finances,  which  were  found  scarce  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  war,  had  sacrificed  their  duty  to 
their  king,  and  every  sentiment  of  compassion  for 
his  unhappy  subjects,  to  a thirst  of  vengeance, 
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and  sanguinary  views  of  ambition.  They  had 
withdrawn  the  usual  allowance  from  their  sub- 
jects who  were  detained  prisoners  in  England; 
and  those  wretched  creatures,  amounting  in  num- 
ber to  near  twenty  thousand,  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  those  enemies  whom  their  sovereign  had 
taken  such  pains  to  exasperate.  The  allowance 
with  which  they  were  indulged  by  the  British  go- 
vernment effectually  secured  them  from  the  hor- 
rors of  famine  ; but  still  they  remained  destitute 
of  other  conveniencies,  and  particularly  exposed 
to  the  miseries  of  cold  and  nakedness.  The  ge- 
nerous English  beheld  these  forlorn  captives  with 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  compassion  : they 
considered  them  as  their  fellow-creatures  and 
brethren  in  humanity,  and  forgot  their  country 
while  they  beheld  their  distress.  A considerable 
subscription  was  raised  in  their  behalf ; and,  in  a 
few  weeks,  they  were  completely  clothed  by  the 
charity  of  their  British  benefactors.  This  bene- 
ficent exertion  was  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  the  human  mind,  which  even  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
but  regard  with  reverence  and  admiration. — The 
city  of  Quebec  being  reduced,  together  with 
great  part  of  the  circumjacent  country,  brigadier 
Townshend,  who  had  accepted  his  commission 
with  the  express  proviso  that  he  should  return  to 
England  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  left  a gar- 
rison of  five  thousand  effective  men,  victualled 
from  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  brigadier 
VOL.  vi.  « 
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Murray ; and,  embarking  with  admiral  Saunders, 
arrived  in  Great  Britain  about  the  beginning  of 
winter.  As  for  brigadier  Monckton,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  New-York,  where  he  happily  recovered 
of  his  wound. 
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SIEGE  OF  MADRAS. 

W HILE  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  triumphed  in 
Europe  and  America,  her  interest  was  not  suffer- 
ed to  languish  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
was  the  season  of  ambition  and  activity,  in  which 
every  separate  armament,  every  distinct  corps,  and 
every  individual  officer,  seemed  to  exert  them- 
selves with  the  most  eager  appetite  of  glory.  The 
East-Indies,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  pfeceding 
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year,  had  been  the  theatre  of  operations  carried  on 
with  various  success,  exhibited  nothing  now  but 
a succession  of  trophies  to  the  English  command- 
ers. The  Indian  transactions  of  the  last  year  were 
interrupted  at  that  period  when  the  French  gene- 
ral, Lally,  was  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Madras.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, he  had  marched  into  Arcot  without  oppo- 
sition ; and,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  he 
advanced  towards  Madras.  On  the  twelfth,  he 
marched  over  Choultry  plain,  in  three  divisions, 
cannonaded  by  the  English  artillery  with  consi- 
derable effect,  and  took  post  at  Egmore  and  St 
Thome.  Colonel  Laurence,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  of  Madras,  retired  to  the  island,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  possession  of 
the  island  bridge  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
the  posts  to  be  occupied  in  the  Black-town,  or 
suburbs  of  Madras.  In  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth, the  enemy  marched  with  their  whole  force 
to  attack  this  place  j the  English  detachments 
retreated  into  the  garrison ; and  within  the  hour 
a grand  sally  was  made,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Draper,  a gallant  officer,  who  signalized 
himself  remarkably  on  tliis  occasion.  He  attacked 
the  regiment  of  Lorrain  with  great  impetuosity ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  w'ould  have  beat  them  off, 
had  they  not  been  sustained  by  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  brigade.  After  a very  warm  dispute,  in 
which  many  officers  and  a great  number  of  men 
were  killed  on  each  side,  colonel  Draper  was 
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obliged  to  retreat,  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  grenadiers.  As  the  garrison  of 
Madras  was  not  very  numerous,  nothing  farther 
was  attempted  on  their  side  without  the  works. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  used  all  their  dili- 
gence in  erecting  batteries  against  the  fort  and 
town ; which,  being  opened  on  the  sixth  day  of 
January,  they  maintained  a continual  discharge  of 
shot  and  shells  for  twenty  days,  advancing  their 
trenches  ail  the  time  under  cover  of  this  fire,  until 
they  reached  the  breast  of  the  glacis.  There  they 
erected  a battery  of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
opened  it  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  ; but,  for 
five  days  successively,  they  were  obliged  to  close 
their  embrasures  by  the  superior  fire  of  the  fort, 
and,  at  length,  to  abandon  it  entirely : neverthe- 
less, they  still  maintained  a severe  fire  from  the 
first  grand  battery,  which  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
defences.  This  artillery  was  so  well  served,  as  to 
disable  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  three  mortars, 
and  effect  an  inconsiderable  breach.  Perhaps  they 
might  have  had  more  success,  had  they  batter- 
ed in  breach  from  the  beginning  ; but  M.  Lally, 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants,  had  cruelly 
bombarded  the  town,  and  demolished  the  houses : 
he  was,  however,  happily  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation by  the  wise  and  resolute  precautions 
of  governor  Pigot ; by  the  vigilance,  conduct, 
and  bravery  of  the  colonels  Laurence  and  Draper, 
seconded  by  the  valour  and  activity  of  major 
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Brereton,  and  the  spirit  of  the  inferior  officers. 
The  artillery  of  the  garrison  was  so  well  managed, 
that,  from  the  fifth  day  of  February,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  gradually  decreased  from  twenty-three  to 
six  pieces  of  cannon  : nevertheless,  they  advanced 
their  sap  along  the  sca-side,  so  as  to  embrace  en. 
tirely  the  north-east  angle  of  the  covered  way, 
from  whence  their  musquetry  drove  the  besieged. 
They  likewise  endeavoured  to  open  a passage  into 
the  ditch  by  a mine  ; but  sprung  it  so  injudicious- 
ly, that  they  could  make  no  advantage  of  it,  as  it 
lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  several  cannon.  While 
these  preparations  were  carried  on  before  the  town, 
major  Caillaud  and  captain  Preston,  with  a body 
of  Sepoys,  some  of  the  country  horse,  and  a few 
Europeans  drawn  from  the  English  garrisons  of 
Trichenapally  and  Chingalaput,  hovered  at  the 
distance  of  a few  miles,  blocking  up  the  roads  in 
such  a manner  that  the  enemy  were  obliged,  four 
several  times,  to  send  large  detachments  against 
them,  in  order  to  open  the  communication  : thus 
the  progress  of  the  siege  was  in  a great  measure 
retarded.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  February,  in 
the  evening,  the  Quecnborough  ship  of  war,  com- 
manded by  captain  Kempenfeldt,  and  the  com- 
pany’s ship  the  Revenge,  arrived  in  the  road  of 
Madras,  with  a reinforcement  of  six  hundred  men 
belonging  to  colonel  Draper’s  regiment,  and  part 
of  them  was  immediately  disembarked.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  the  enemy  had  discovered 
a backwardness  in  the  service,  very  unsuitable  to 
their  national  character.  They  were  ill  supplied 
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by  their  commissaries  and  contractors  : they  were 
discouraged  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  all  their  hope  of  success  vanished  at  the 
arrival  of  this  reinforcement.  After  a brisk  fire, 
they  raised  the  siege  that  very  night,  abandoning 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  ; and,  having  destroyed  the 
powder  mills  at  Ogmore,  retreated  to  the  territory 
of  Arcot.  * 


SUCCESS  OF  COLONEL  FORDE. 

M.  Lally  having  weakened  his  forces  that  were 
at  Masulipatam,  under  the  conduct  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Conflans,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  army 
with  which  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Madras, 
the  rajah  of  Visanapore  drove  the  French  garrison 
from  Vizagapatam,  and  hoisted  English  colours 
in  the  place.  The  marquis  having  put  his  troops 
in  motion  to  revenge  this  insult,  the  rajah  solicit- 
ed succour  from  colonel  Clive  at  Calcutta ; and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council,  a body  of  troops 
was  sent  under  the  command  of  colonel  Forde  to 
his  assistance.  They  consisted  of  five  hundred 
Europeans,  including  a company  of  artillery,  and 
sixteen  hundred  Sepoys ; with  about  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  one  howitzer,  and  three  mortars.  The 
forces  of  Conflans  were  much  more  considerable. 
On  the  twentieth  day  of  October  colonel  Forde 
arrived  at  Vizagapatam,  and  made  an  agreement 

* See  note  [E],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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with  the  rajah,  who  promised  to  pay  the  expence 
of  the  expedition,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  Rajamundry,  a large  town  and  fort 
possessed  by  the  French.  It  was  stipulated  that 
he  should  have  all  the  inland  country  belonging 
to  the  Indian  powers  in  the  French  interest,  and 
at  present  in  arms ; and  that  the  English  com- 
pany should  retain  all  the  conquered  sea-coast 
from  Vizagapatam  to  Masulipatam.  On  the  first 
of  November  colonel  Forde  proceeded  on  his 
march  ; and  on  the  third  joined  the  rajah’s  army, 
consisting  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
men.  On  the  third  of  December  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  near  the  village  of  Tallapool : 
but  the  French  declining  battle,  the  colonel  de- 
4ermined  to  draw  them  from  their  advantageous 
situation,  or  march  round,  and  get  between  them 
and  Rajamundry.  On  the  seventh,  before  day- 
break, he  began  his  march,  leaving  the  rajah’s 
forces  on  their  ground;  but  the  enemy  begin- 
ning to  cannonade  the  Indian  forces,  he,  at  the 
request  of  the  rajah,  returned,  and  took  them  un- 
der his  protection.  Then  they  marched  together 
to  the  village  of  Golapool,  and  halted  on  a small 
plain  about  three  miles  from  their  encampment. 
About  nine  he  formed  the  line  of  battle.  About 
ten  the  enemy  were  drawn  up,  and  began  the  can- 
nonade. The  firing  on  both  sides  having  conti- 
nued about  forty  minutes,  the  enemy’s  line  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  great  resolution ; and 
were  so  warmly  received,  that,  after  several  spirit- 
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ed  efforts,  at  eleven  they  gave  way,  and  retreated 
in  disorder  towards  ltajamundry.  During  this 
conflict,  the  rajah’s  forces  stood  as  idle  spectators, 
nor  could  their  horse  be  prevailed  upon  to  pursue 
the  fugitives.  The  victory  cost  the  English  forty- 
four  Europeans  killed  and  wounded,  including 
two  captains  and  three  lieutenants.  The  French- 
lost  above  three  times  the  number,  together  with 
their  whole  camp,  baggage,  thirty-two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  all  their  ammunition.  A great  num- 
ber of  black  forces  fell  on  both  sides.  The  marquis 
de  Conflans  did  not  remain  at  Rajamundry,  but 
proceeded  to  Masulipatam  ; while  captain  Knox, 
with  a detachment  from  the  English  army,  took 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Rajamundry',  which  is 
the  barrier  and  key  to  the  country  of  Vizagapatam. 
This  was  delivered  to  the  rajah  on  his  paying  the 
expence  of  the  expedition  ; and  captain  Knox 
being  detached  with  a battalion  of  Sepoys,  took 
possession  of  the  French  factory  at  Narsipore. 
This  was  also  the  fate  of  a small  fort  at  Coucate, 
which  surrendered  to  captain  Maclean,  after  ha- 
ving made  an  obstinate  defence.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  French  army  of  observation  made 
shift  to  retake  Rajamundry,  where  they  found  a 
considerable  quantity  of  money,  baggage,  and 
effects  belonging  to  English  officers. 

Colonel  Forde  advancing  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Masulipatam,  the  marquis  de  Conflans 
with  his  forces  retired  within  the  place,  which  on 
the  seventh  day  of  March  was  invested.  By  the 
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seventh  day  of  April  the  ammunition  of  the  be- 
siegers being  almost  expended,  colonel  Forde  de- 
termined to  give  the  assault,  as  two  breaches  were 
already  made,  and  made  his  disposition  accord- 
ingly. The  attack  was  begun  in  the  night,  and 
the  assailants  arrived  at  the  ditch  before  they  were 
discovered.  But  here  they  underwent  a terrible 
discharge  of  grape-shot  and  musquetry ; notwith- 
standing which  they  entered  the  breaches,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  bastion  to  bastion.  At 
length,  the  marquis  de  Conflans  sent  an  officer 
to  demand  quarter  for  the  garrison,  which  was 
granted  as  soon  as  he  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
firing.  Thus,  with  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
European  soldiers,  a handful  of  seamen,  and  seven 
hundred  Sepoys,  colonel  Forde  took  by  assault  the 
strong  town  of  Masulipatam,  garrisoned  by  five 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Europeans,  two  thou- 
sand and  thirty-nine  Caffrees,  Topasses,  and  Se- 
poys ; and  here  he  found  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a great  quantity  of 
ammunition.  Salabatzing,  the  subah  of  Decan, 
perceiving  the  success  of  the  English  here  as  well 
as  at  Madras,  being  sick  of  his  French  alliance, 
and  in  dread  of  his  brother  Nizam  Alice,  who  had 
set  up  a separate  interest,  and  taken  the  field 
against  him,  made  advances  to  the  company,  with 
which  he  forthwith  concluded  a treaty  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — “ The  whole  of  the  circar  of  Ma- 
“ sulipatam  shall  be  given  to  the  English  com- 
**  pany.  Salabatzing  will  not  suffer  the  French 
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“ to  have  a settlement  in  this  country,  nor  keep 
“ them  in  his  service,  nor  give  them  any  assist- 
“ ance.  The  English,  on  their  part,  will  not  assist 
nor  give  protection  to  the  subah’s  enemies.” — 
In  a few  clays  after  Masulipatam  wras  reduced, 
two  ships  arrived  in  the  road,  with  a reinforcement 
of  four  hundred  men  to  the  marquis  de  Conflans  ; 
but,  understanding  the  fate  of  the  place,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Ganjam. 


SURAT  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

The  merchants  residing  at  Surat,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  to  numberless  dangers  and  every 
species  of  oppression,  by  the  sidee  who  com- 
manded the  castle  on  one  hand,  by  the  governor 
of  the  city  on  the  other,  and  by  the  Mahrattas, 
who  had  a claim  to  a certain  share  of  the  revenue, 
made  application  to  the  English  presidency  at 
Bombay,  desiring  they  would  equip  an  expedition 
for  taking  possession  of  the  castle  and  tanka,  and 
settle  the  government  of  the  city  upon  Pharass 
Cawn,  wrho  had  been  naib  or  deputy-governor 
under  Meah  Atchund,  and  regulated  the  police 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants.  The  pre- 
sidency embraced  the  proposal ; admiral  Pococke 
spared  two  of  his  ships  for  this  service.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  artillery  and  infantry, 
with  fifteen  hundred  Sepoys,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Richard  Maitland,  of  the  royal  regi- 
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ment  of  artillery,  were  embarked  on  board  the 
company’s  armed  vessels  commanded  by  captain 
Watson,  who  sailed  on  the  ninth  day  of  February. 
On  the  fifteenth  they  were  landed  at  a place  called 
Dentiloury,  about  nine  miles  from  Surat ; and 
here  they  were  encamped  for  refreshment : in  two 
days  he  advanced  against  the  French  garden,  in 
which  a considerable  number  of  the  sidee’s  men 
were  posted,  and  drove  them  from  thence  after  a 
very  obstinate  dispute.  Then  he  erected  a bat- 
tery, from  which  he  battered  the  wall  in  breach  : 
but  this  method  appearing  tedious,  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  composed  of  the  land  and  sea 
officers,  and  laid  before  them  the  plan  of  a gene- 
ral attack,  which  was  accordingly  executed  next 
morning.  The  company’s  grab,  and  the  bomb- 
ketches,  being  warped  up  the  river  in  the  night, 
were  ranged  in  a line  of  battle  opposite  to  the 
Bundar,  which  was  the  strongest  fortification  that 
the  enemy  possessed  ; and  under  the  fire  of  these, 
the  troops  being  landed,  took  the  Bundar  by 
assault.  The  outward  town  being  thus  gained,  he 
forthwith  began  to  bombard  the  inner  town  and 
castle  with  such  fury,  that  next  morning  they  both 
surrendered,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
march  out  with  their  effects;  and  captain  Mait- 
land took  possession  without  further  dispute. 
Meah  Atchund  was  continued  governor  of  Surat, 
and  Pharass  Cawn  was  appointed  naib.  The  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  found  in  the  castle  were 
secured  for  the  company,  until  the  mogul’s  plea. 
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sure  was  known ; and  in  a little  time  a phirmaund, 
or  grant,  arrived  from  Delhi,  appointing  the  Eng- 
lish company  admiral  to  the  mogul ; so  that  the 
ships  and  stores  belonged  to  them  of  course,  as 
part  of  the  tanka  j and  they  were  now  declared 
legal  possessors  of  the  castle.  This  conquest,  which 
cost  about  two  hundred  men,  including  a few 
officers,  was  achieved  with  such  expedition,  that 
captain  Watson  returned  to  Bombay  by  the  ninth 
day  of  April. 

The  main  body  of  the  English  forces,  which 
had  been  centred  at  Madras,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  important  settlement,  took  the  field 
after  the  siege  was  raised,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Conjeveram,  a place  of  great  consequence  ; 
which,  with  the  fort  of  Schengclpel,  commanded 
all  the  adjacent  country,  and  secured  the  British 
possessions  to  the  northward.  M.  Lally,  sensible 
of  the  importance  ,of  the  post,  took  the  same 
route,  in  order  to  dislodge  them  ; but  finding  all 
his  attempts  ineffectual,  he  retired  towards  Wan- 
dewash,  where  his  troops  were  put  into  quarters  of 
cantonment.  No  other  operations  ensued  till  the 
month  of  September ; when  major  Brcreton,  who 
commanded  the  English  forces,  being  joined  by 
major  Gordon  with  three  hundred  men  of  colonel 
Coote’s  battalion,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  his  turn.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
lie  began  his  march  from  Conjeveram  for  Wande- 
wrash,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Europeans, 
seven  thousand  sepoys,  seventy  European  and 
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three  hundred  black  horse,  with  fourteen  pieces 
of  artillery.  In  his  march  he  invested  and  took 
the  fort  of  Trivitar ; from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  village  of  Wandewash,  where  the  French,  to 
the  number  of  one  thousand,  were  strongly  en- 
camped under  the  guns  of  a fort  commanded  by 
a rajah,  mounting  twenty  cannon,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a French  gunner.  On  the  thirteenth 
day  of  September,  at  two  in  the  morning,  the 
English  attacked  the  village  in  three  different 
places,  and  drove  them  from  it  after  a very  ob- 
stinate dispute ; but  this  advantage  they  were  not 
able  to  maintain.  The  black  pioneers  ran  away 
during  the  attack,  so  that  proper  traverses  could 
not  be  made  in  the  streets ; and  at  day-break  the 
fort  poured  in  upon  them  a prodigious  discharge 
of  grape-shot  with  considerable  effect.  The  enemy 
had  retired  to  a dry  ditch,  which  served  as  an 
entrenchment,  from  whence  they  made  furious 
sallies ; and  a body  of  three  hundred  European 
horse  were  already  in  motion,  to  fall  upon  and 
complete  their  confusion.  In  this  emergency, 
they  retired  in  disorder ; and  might  have  been 
entirely  ruined,  had  not  the  body  of  reserve 
effectually  covered  tlTeir  retreat : yet  this  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  loss  of  several  officers, 
and  above  three  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded. 
After  this  mortifying  check,  they  encamped  a few 
days  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and,  the  rainy  season 
setting  in,  returned  to  Conjeveram.  The  fort  of 
Wandewash  was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  French 
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and  sepoys ; and  the  other  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  assembled  by  brigadier-general  de  Bussy, 
at  Arcot. 


ADMIRAL  POCOCKE  DEFEATS  MONSIEUR 
D’APCHE'. 


During  these  transactions  by  land,  the  superi- 
ority at  sea  was  still  disputed  between  the  English 
and  French  admirals.  On  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, vice-admiral  Pococke  sailed  from  Madras 
to  the  southward,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and,  next 
day,  descried  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen 
sail,  standing  to  the  northward.  He  forthwith 
threw  out  the  signal  for  a general  chace,  and  stood 
towards  them  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry ; 
but  the  wind  abating,  he  could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  engage.  During  the  three  succeeding 
days,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring 
them  to  a battle,  which  they  still  declined,  and  at 
last  they  disappeared.  He  then  directed  his  'course 
to  Pondicherry,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
bound  to  that  harbour  ; and,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month,  perceived  them  standing  to  the  south- 
ward : but  he  could  not  bring  them  to  an  engage- 
ment till  the  tenth,  when  M.  d’Apche,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  made  the  signal  for  battle,  and 
the  cannonading  began  without  further  delay. 
The  British  squadron  did  not  exceed  nine  ships 
of  the  line  ; the  enemy’s  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  ; 
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but  they  had  still  a greater  advantage  in  number 
of  men  and  artillery.  Both  squadrons'  fought 
with  great  impetuosity  till  about  ten  minutes  after 
four,  when  the  enemy’s  rear  began  to  give  way : 
this  example  was  soon  followed  by  their  centre  ; 
and  finally  the  van,  with  the  whole  squadron,  bore 
to  the  south-south-east,  with  all  the  canvas  they 
could  spread.  The  British  squadron  was  so  much 
damaged  in  their  masts  and  rigging  that  they 
could  not  pursue  ; so  that  M.  d’Apche  retreated 
at  his  leisure  unmolested.  On  the  fifteenth,  ad- 
miral Pococke  returned  to  Madras,  w’here  his 
squadron  being  repaired  by  the  twenty-sixth,  lie 
sailed  again  to  Pondicherry,  and,  in  the  road,  saw 
the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  in  line-of-battle.  The 
wind  being  off-shore,  he  made  the  line-of-battle 
a-head,  and  for  some  time  continued  in  this  situa- 
tion. At  length  the  French  admiral  weighed  an- 
chor, and  came  forth ; but,  instead  of  bearing  down 
upon  the  English  squadron,  which  had  fallen  to 
leeward,  he  kept  close  to  the  wind,  and  stretched 
away  to  the  southward. . Admiral  Pococke  find- 
ing him  averse  to  another  engagement,  and  his 
own  squadron  being  in  no  condition  to  pursue, 
be,  with  the  advice  of  liis  captains,  desisted,  and 
measured  back  his  course  to  Madras.  On  the 
side  of  the  English,  above  three  hundred  men 
were  killed  in  the  engagement,  including  captain 
Miche,  who  commanded  the  Newcastle,  captain 
Gore  of  the  marines,  two  lieutenants,  a master, 
gunner,  and  boatswain  ; the  captains  Somerset  and 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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Brereton,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
were  wounded : and  many  of  the  ships  consider- 
ably damaged.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  much  more  considerable,  because  the  Eng- 
lish in  battle  always  fire  at  the  body  of  the  ship ; 
because  the  French  squadron  was  crowded  with 
men ; because  they  gave  way,  and  declined  a 
second  engagement ; and,  finally,  because  they 
now  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  having  on  board 
general  Lally,  and  some  other  officers.  Thus  they 
left  the  English  masters  of  the  Indian  coast ; su- 
periority still  more  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of 
rear-admiral  Cornish,  with  four  ships  of  the  line. 
Who  had  set  sail  from  England  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  joined  admiral  Pococke  at  Ma- 
dras on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October. 


HOSTILITIES  OF  THE  DUTCH  ON  THE  RIVER 
OF  BENGAL. 

The  French  were  not  the  only  enemies  with  whom 
the  English  had  to  cope  in  the  East-Indies.  The 
great  extension  of  their  trade  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal  had  excited  the  envy  and  avarice  of  the 
Dutch  factory,  who  possessed  a strong  fort  at 
Chinchura,  on  the  river  of  Bengal ; and  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  engross  the  whole  saltpetre  branch 
of  commerce.  They  had,  without  doubt,  tam- 
pered with  the  new  subah,  who  lay  under  such 
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obligations  to  the  English,  and  probably  secured 
his  connivance.  Their  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  governor  of  Batavia,  who  charged  himself 
with  the  execution  of  it : and,  for  that  purpose, 
chose  the  opportunity  when  the  British  squadron 
had  retired  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  pretence 
of  reinforcing  the  Dutch  garrisons  in  Bengal,  he 
equipped  an  armament  of  seven  ships,  having  on 
board  five  hundred  European  troops,  and  six  hun- 
dred Malayese,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Russel.  This  armament  having ’touched  at  Ne* 
gapatam,  proceeded  up  the  bay,  and  arrived  in 
the  river  of  Bengal  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. Colonel  Clive,  who  then  resided  at  Calcutta, 
had  received  information  of  their  design,  which 
he  was  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  defeat.  He  com- 
plained to  the  subah;  who,  upon  such  applica- 
tion, could  not  decently  refuse  an  order  to  the 
director  and  council  of  Hughley,  implying  that 
this  armament  should  not  proceed  up  the  river. 
The  colonel,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a letter  to  the 
Dutch  commodore,  intimating  that,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived intimation  of  their  design,  he  could  not 
allow  them  to  land  forces,  and  march  to  Chin- 
chura.  In  answer  to  this  declaration,  the  Dutch 
commodore,  whose  whole  fleet  had  not  yet  arrived, 
assured  the  English  commander  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  send  any  forces  to  Chinchura ; and 
begged  liberty  to  land  some  of  his  troops  for  re- 
freshment ; a favour  that  was  granted,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not  advance.  Notwitb- 
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standing  the  Subah’s  order,  and  his  own  engage- 
ment to  this  effect,  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  fie  proceeded  up  the  river 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tannah-fort,  where  his  N 
forces  being  disembarked,  began  their  march  to 
Chinchura.  In  the  mean  time,  by,  way  of  retali- 
ating the  affront  he  pretended  to  have  sustained, 
in  being  denied  a passage  to  their  own  factory, 
he  took  several  small  vessels  on  the  river  belong- 
ing to  the  English  company  ; and  the  Calcutta  In- 
diaman,  commanded  by  captain  Wilson,  home- 
ward-bound, sailing  down  the  river,  the  Dutch- 
man gave  him  to  understand,  that,  if  he  presumed 
to  pass,  he  would  sink  him  without  further  cere- 
mony. The  English  captain  seeing  them  run  out 
their  guns  as  if  really  resolved  to  put  their  threats 
into  execution,  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  two 
other  India  ships  lay  at  anchor,  and  reported  his 
adventure  to  colonel  Clive,  who  forthwith  order- 
ed the  three  ships  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  aittack 
the  Dutch  armament.  The  ships  being  properly 
manned,  and  their  sides  lined  with  saltpetre,  they 
fell  down  the  river,  and  found  the  Dutch  squadron 
drawn  up  in  line-of-battle,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception,  for  which,  indeed,  they  seemed 
well  prepared  ; for  three  of  them  were  mounted 
with,  thirty-six  guns  each  ; three  of  them  with 
twenty-six,  and  the  seventh  carried  sixteen.  The 
Duke  of  Dorset,  commanded  by  captain  Forrester, 
being  the  first  that  approached  them,  dropped  an- 
chor close  to  their  line,  and  began  the  engage- 
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ment  with  a broadside,  which  was  immediately 
returned.  A dead  calm  unfortunately  interve- 
ning, this  single  ship  was,  for  a considerable  time, 
exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy : but  a small 
breeze  springing  up,  the  Calcutta  and  the  Hard- 
wicke  advanced  to  her  assistance,  and  a severe  fire 
was  maintained  on  both  sides,  till  two  of  the  Dutch 
ships,  slipping  their  cables,  bore  away,  and  a third 
was  driven  ashore.  Their  commodore,  thus  weak- 
ened, after  a few  broadsides,  struck  his  flag  to 
captain  Wilson,  and  the  other  three  followed  his 
example.  The  victory  being  thus  obtained  with- 
out the  loss  of  one  man  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
captain  Wilson  took  possession  of  the  prizes,  the 
decks  of  which  were  strewed  with  carnage,  and 
sent  the  prisoners  to  colonel  Clive  at  Calcutta. 
The  detachment  of  troops  which  they  had  landed, 
to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  men,  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  their  progress.  Colonel  Clive 
no  sooner  received  intelligence  that  they  were  in 
full  march  to  Chinchura,  than  he  detached  colonel 
Forde,  with  five  hundred  men,  from  Calcutta,  in 
order  to  oppose  and  put  a stop  to  their  march  at 
the  French  gardens.  He  accordingly  advanced 
to  the  northward,  and  entered  the  town  of  Chan- 
dernagore,  where  he  sustained  the  fire  of  a Dutch 
party  sent  out  from  Chinchura  to  join  and  con- 
duct the  expected  reinforcement.  These  being 
routed  and  dispersed,  after  a short  action,  colonel 
Forde  in  the  morning  proceeded  to  a plain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chipchura,  where  he  found  the 
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enemy  prepared  to  give  him  battle  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  November.  They  even  advanced  to 
the  charge  with  great  resolution  and  activity ; but 
found  the  fire  of  the  English  artillery  and  battalion 
so  intolerably  hot,  that  they  soon  gave  way,  and 
were  totally  defeated.  A considerable  number 
were  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
survived  the  action  were  taken  prisoners.  During 
this  contest,  the  nabob,  at  the  head  of  a consider- 
able army,  observed  a suspicious  neutrality ; and, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  have  declared  for  the 
Dutch  had  they  proved  victorious,  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  they  wrould,  from  their  great 
superiority  in  number.  But  fortune  no  sooner 
determined  in  favour  of  the  English,  than  he  made 
a tender  of  his  sendee  to  the  victor,  and  even 
offered  to  reduce  Chinchura  with  his  own  army. 
In  the  mean  time,  proposals  of  accommodation 
being  sent  to  him  by  the  directors  and  council  of 
the  Dutch  factory  at  Chinchura,  a negotiation 
ensued,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  Above  three  hundred  of  the 
prisoners  entered  into  the  service  of  Great  Britain : 
the  rest  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  which 
were  restored  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  ratified, 
and  set  out  on  their  return  for  Batavia.  After 
all,  perhaps,  the  Dutch  company  meant  nothing 
more  than  to  put  their  factory  of  Chinchura  on 
a more  respectable  footing ; and,  by  acquiring 
greater  weight  and  consequence  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  than  they  formerly  possessed, 
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the  more  easily  extend  their  commerce  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  At  any  rate,  it  will  admit  of 
a dispute  among  those  who  profess  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  whether  the  Dutch  company 
could  be  justly  debarred  the  privilege  of  sending 
a reinforcement  to  their  own  garrison.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  ships  were  not  restored  until  the 
factory  at  Chinchura  had  given  security  to  in- 
demnify the  English  for  the  damage  they  had 
sustained  on  this  occasion. 


COLONEL  COOTE  TAKES  WANDEWASH. 

The  success  of  the  English  army  was  still  more 
conspicuous  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
governor  and  council  of  Madras  having  received 
information  that  the  French  general,  Lally,  had 
sent  a detachment  of  his  army  to  the  southward, 
taking  Syringham,  and  threatened  Trichenapally 
with  a siege,  it  was  determined  that  colonel  Coote, 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  England,  should  take 
the  field,  and  endeavour  to  make  a diversion  to 
the  southward.  He  accordingly  began  his  march 
at  the  head  of  seventeen  hundred  Europeans,  in- 
cluding cavalry,  and  three  thousand  blacks,  with 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November,  he  invested 
the  fort  of  Wandewash : having  made  a practica- 
ble breach,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  near  nine 
hundred  men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war ; and 
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he  found  in  the  place  forty -nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  a great  quantity  of  ammunition.  Then  he 
undertook  the  siege  of  Carangoly,  a fortress  com- 
manded by  colonel  O’Kennely,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  Europeans,  and  five  hundred  sepoys.  In 
a few  days,  he  dismounted  the  greater  part  of 
their  guns  ; and  they  submitted,  on  condition  that 
the  Europeans  should  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war : but  the  sepoys  were  dis- 
armed and  dismissed. 

General  Lally,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  this 
brave,  vigilant,  and  enterprising  officer,  assem- 
bled all  his  forces  at  Arcot,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  Europeans,  including 
horse  ; three  hundred  Caffrees,  and  ten  thousand 
black  troops,  or  seppys  ; with  five-and-twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Of  these  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  person ; and,  on  the  tenth  day  of  January, 
began  his  march  in  order  to  recover  Wandewasb. 
Colonel  Coote,  having  received  intelligence  on 
the  twelfth  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Con- 
jeveram,  endeavoured,  by  a forced  march,  to  save 
the  place  ; which  they  accordingly  abandoned  at 
his  approach,  and,  pursuing  their  march  to  Wan- 
dewash,  invested  the  fort  without  delay.  The 
English  commander  passed  the  river  Palla,  in  or- 
der to  follow  the  same  route ; and,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  the  month,  understanding  that  a breach 
-was  already  made,  resolved  to  give  them  battle 
without  further  delay.  The  cavalry  being  formed, 
and  supported  by  five  companies  of  sepoys,  he  ad- 
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vanced  against  the  enemy’s  horse,  which  being  at 
the  same  time  galled  by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  re- 
tired with  precipitation.  Then  colonel  Coote, 
having  taken  possession  of  a tank  which  they  had 
occupied,  returned  to  the  line,  which  was  by  this 
time  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Seeing  the  men  in 
high  spirits,  and  eager  to  engage,  he  ordered  the 
whole  army  to  advance : and  by  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy’s 
camp,  where  they  halted  about  half  an  hour.  Du- 
ring this  interval,  the  colonel  reconnoitred  the  situ- 
ation of  the  French  forces,  who  were  very  advan- 
tageously posted ; and  made  a movement  to  the 
right,  which  obliged  them  to  alter  their  disposition. 
They  now  advanced,  in  their  turn,  within  three 
quarters  of  a mile  of  the  English  line,  and  the 
cannonading  began  with  great  fury  on  both  sides. 
About  noon  their  European  cavalry  coming  up 
with  a resolute  air  to  charge  the  left  of  the 
English,  colonel  Coote  brought  up  some  com- 
panies of  sepoys,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
sustain  the  horse,  which  were  ordered  to  oppose 
them ; and  these  advancing  on  their  flank,  dis- 
turbed them  so  much  that  they  broke,  and  were 
driven  by  the  English  cavalry  above  a mile  from 
the  left,  upon  the  rear  of  their  own  army.  Mean- 
' while,  both  lines  continued  advancing  to  each 
other  ; and  about  one  o’clock  the  firing  with  small 
arms  began  with  great  vivacity.  One  of  the 
French  tumbrils  being  blown  up  by  an  accidental 
shot,  the  English  commander  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  their  confusion.  He  ordered  major 
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Brereton  to  wheel  Draper’s  regiment  to  the  left, 
and  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  flank.  This  service 
was  performed  with  such  resolution  and  success, 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  French  was  completely 
routed,  and  fell  upon  their  centre,  now  closely  en- 
gaged with  the  left  of  the  English.  About  two 
in  the  afternoon  their  whole  line  gave  way,  and 
fled  towards  their  own  camp  ; which,  perceiving 
themselves  closely  pursued,  they  precipitately 
abandoned,  together  with  twenty-two  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  this  engagement  they  lost  about 
eight  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides 
about  fifty  prisoners,  including  brigadier-general 
de  Bussy,  the  chevalier  Godeville,  quarter-raaster- 
general,  lieutenant-colonel  Murphy,  three  cap- 
tains, five  lieutenants,  and  some  other  officers.  On 
the  side  of  the  English  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  among  the  former 
the  gallant  and  accomplished  major  Brereton, 
whose  death  was  a real  loss  to  his  country. 


COLONEL  COOTE  CONQUERS  THE  PROVINCE 
OF  ARCOT. 

General  Lally  having  retreated  with  his  broken 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  the  baron  de  Yasserot  was 
detached  towards  the  same  place,  with  a thousand 
horse  and  three  hundred  sepoys,  to  ravage  and  lay 
waste  the  French  territory.  In  the  mean  time 
the  indefatigable  colonel  Coote  undertook  the 
siege  of  Chilliput,  which  in  two  days  was  surren- 
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tiered  by  the  chevalier  de  Tilly  ; himself  and  his 
garrison  remaining  prisoners  of  war.  Such  also 
was  the  fate  of  fort  Timmery ; which  being  re- 
duced, the  colonel  prosecuted  his  march  to  Arcot, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  against  the  fort  of 
which  he  opened  his  batteries  on  the  fifth  day  of 
February.  When  he  had  carried  on  his  approaches 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Euro- 
peans, and  near  three  hundred  sepoys,  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war  ; and  here  the  English  com- 
mander found  two-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
four  mortars,  and  a great  quantity  of  all  kinds 
of  military  stores.  Thus  the  campaign  was  glori- 
ously finished  with  the  conquest  of  Arcot ; after 
the  French  army  had  been  routed  and  ruined  by 
the  diligence  of  colonel  Coote,  whose  courage, 
conduct,  and  activity  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired. The  reader  will  perceive  that,  rather  than 
interrupt  the  thread  of  such  an  interesting  nar- 
ration, we  have  ventured  to  encroach  upon  the 
annals  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty. 

STATE  OF  THE  BELLIGERENT  POWERS  IN 
EUROPE. 

Having  thus  followed  the  British  banners  through 
the  glorious  tracks  they  pursued  in  different  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  we  must  now  convert  our 
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attention  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the 
English  arms,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  tri- 
umphed with  equal  lustre  and  advantage.  But 
first  it  may  be  necessary  to  sketch  out  the  situation 
in  which  the  belligerent  powers  were  found  at 
the  close  of  winter.  The  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
with  which  the  preceding  campaign  had  been 
chequered,  were  sufficient  to  convince  every  po- 
tentate concerned  in  the  war,  that  neither  side 
possessed  such  a superiority  in  strength  or  conduct 
as  was  requisite  to  impose  terms  upon  the  other. 
Battles  had  been  fought  with  various  success  ; and 
surprising  efforts  of  military  skill  had  been  exhi- 
bited, without  producing  one  event  which  tended 
to  promote  a general  peace,  or  even  engender  the 
least  desire  of  accommodation  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  first  and  most  violent  transports  of  animosity 
had  by  this  time  subsided  into  a confirmed  habit 
of  deliberate  hatred  ; and  every  contending  power 
seemed  more  than  ever  determined  to  protract  the 
dispute  ; while  the  neutral  states  kept  aloof,  with- 
out expressing  the  least  desire  of  interposing  their 
mediation.  Some  of  them  were  restrained  by  con- 
siderations of  conveniency  : and  others  waited  in 
suspense  for  the  death  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
as  an  event  which  they  imagined  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  important  consequences  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe.  With  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  war,  whatever  difficulties 
might  lxave  arisen  in  settling  funds  to  support  the 
expence,  and  finding  men  to  recruit  the  different 
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armies,  certain  it  is  all  these  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted before  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  though  hampered  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  finances,  still  found  resources  in  the 
fertility  of  its  provinces,  in  the  number  and  at- 
tachment of  its  subjects,  who  more  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe  acquiesce  in  the  dispositions  of 
their  sovereign ; and,  when  pay  cannot  be  af- 
forded, willingly  contribute  free  quarters  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  army.  The  czarina,  though 
she  complained  that  the  stipulated  subsidies  were 
ill  paid,  nevertheless  persisted  in  pursuing  those 
favourite  aims  which,  had  for  some  time  influ- 
enced her  conduct ; namely,  her  personal  animo- 
sity to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  her  desire  of  ob- 
taining a permanent  interest  in  the  German  em- 
pire. Sweden  still  made  a show  of  hostility  agaiust 
the  Prussian  monarch,  but  continued  to  slumber 
over  the  engagements  she  had  contracted.  France, 
exhausted  in  her  finances,  and  abridged  of  her 
marine  commerce,  maintained  a resolute  coun- 
tenance ; supplied  fresh  armies  for  her  operations 
in  Westphalia ; projected  new  schemes  of  con- 
quest ; and  cajoled  her  allies  with  fair  promises, 
when  she  had  nothing  more  solid  to  bestow.  The  * 
king  of  Prussia’s  dominions  were  generally  drain- 
ed, or  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  j but,  to  balance 
these  disadvantages,  he  kept  possession  of  Saxony ; 
and  enjoyed  his  annual  subsidy  from  Great  Britain, 
which  effectually  enabled  him  to  maintain  his 
armies  on  a respectable  footing,  and  open  the 
campaign  with  equal  eagerness  and  confidence. 
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FRANKFORT  SEIZED  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

The  Hanoverian  army,  commanded  by  prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  was  strengthened  by  fresh 
reinforcements  from  England,  augmented  with 
German  recruits,  regularly  paid,  and  well  supplied 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  which  fore- 
sight could  suggest,  or  money  procure  ; yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  could  be  taken, 
they  were  cut  off  from  some  resources  which  the 
French,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  opened  to 
themselves  by  a flagrant  stroke  of  perfidy,  which 
even  the  extreme  necessities  of  a campaign  can 
hardly  excuse.  On  the  second  day  of  January, 
the  French  regiment  of  Nassau  presented  itself 
before  the  gates  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  a 
neutral  imperial  city  ; and  demanding  a passage, 
it  was  introduced,  and  conducted  by  a detach- 
ment of  the  garrison  through  the  city,  as  far  as 
the  gate  of  Saxen-hausen,  where  it  unexpectedly 
halted,  and  immediately  disarmed  the  guards. 
Before  the  inhabitants  could  recover  from  the 
consternation  into  which  they  were  thrown  by 
this  outrageous  insult,  five  other  French  regiments 
entered  the  place ; and  here  their  general,  the 
prince  de  Soubise,  established  his  head-quarters. 
How  deeply  soever  this  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  empire  might  be  resented  by  all  honest  Ger- 
mans, who  retained  affection  for  the  constitutions 
of  their  country,  it  was  a step  from  which  the 
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French  army  derived  a very  manifest  and  import- 
ant advantage ; for  it  secured  to  them  the  course 
of  the  Maine,  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  by  which 
they  received,  without  difficulty  or  danger,  every 
species  of  supply  from  Mentz,  Spire,  Worms,  and 
even  the  country  of  Alsace ; while  it  maintained 
their  communication  with  the  chain  formed  by 
the  Austrian  forces  and  the  army  of  the  empire. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE 
OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  scheme  of  operation  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign was  already  formed  between  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ; and 
before  the  armies  took  the  field,  several  skirmishes 
were  fought  and  quarters  surprised.  In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February,  the  prince  of  Ysembourg 
detached  major-general  Urst  with  four  batta- 
lions and  a body  of  horse ; who,  assembling  in 
Rhotenbourg,  surprised  the  enemy’s  quarters  in 
the  night  between  the  first  and  second  day  of 
March,  and  drove  them  from  Hirchfield,  Vacha, 
and  all  the  Hessian  bailiwicks  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession  ; but  the  Austrians  soon  return- 
ing in  greater  numbers,  and  being  supported  by 
a detachment  of  French  troops  from  Frankfort, 
the  allies  fell  back  in  their  turn.  In  a few  days, 
however,  they  themselves  retreated  again  with 
great  precipitation,  though  they  did  not  all  escape. 
The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  with  a body  of 
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Prussian  hussars,  fell  upon  them  suddenly  at  Mol- 
riclistadt,  where  he  routed  and  dispersed  a regi- 
ment of  Hohenzollern  cuirassiers,  and  a battalion 
of  the  troops  of  Wurtzburg.  He  next  day,  which 
was  the  first  of  April,  advanced  with  a body  of 
horse  and  foot  to  Meinungen,  where  he  found  a 
considerable  magazine,  took  two  battalions  pri- 
soners, and  surprised  a third  posted  at  Wafungen, 
after  having  defeated  some  Austrian  troops  that 
were  on  their  march  to  its  relief.  While  the  here- 
ditary prince  was  thus  employed,  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein, with  another  body  of  the  confederates,  dis- 
lodged the  French  from  the  post  of  Freyingstenau. 


PRINCE  FERDINAND  ATTACKS  THE  FRENCH 
AT  BERGEN. 

But  the  great  object  was,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Frankfort,  before  they  should  receive  the 
expected  reinforcements.  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  being  determined  upon  this  enter- 
prise, assembled  all  his  forces  near  Fulda,  to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand  choice  troops,  and  be- 
gan his  march  on  the  tenth  day  of  April.  On 
the  thirteenth,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  found  strongly  encamped  about  the  vil- 
lage of  Bergen,  between  Frankfort  and  Hanau. 
Their  general,  the  duke  de  Broglio,  counted  one 
of  the  best  officers  in  France,  with  respect  to  con- 
duct and  intrepidity,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  prince’s  design,  occupied  this  post  on  the 
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twelfth  ; the  right  of  his  army  being  at  Bergen, 
and  his  centre  and  flanks,  secured  in  such  a man- 
ner, that  the  allies  could  not  make  their  attack 
any  other  way  but  by  the  village.  Notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  their  situation,  prince 
Ferdinand  resolved  to  give  them  battle,  and  made 
his  dispositions  accordingly.  About  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  grenadiers  of  the  advanced  guard 
began  the  attack  on  the  village  of  Bergen  with 
great  vivacity  ; and  sustained  a most  terrible  fire 
from  eight  German  battalions,  supported  by  se- 
veral brigades  of  French  infantry.  The  grenadiers 
of  the  allied  army,  though  reinforced  by  several 
battalions,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Ysembourg,  far  from  dislodging  the  enemy  from 
the  village,  were,  after  a very  obstinate  dispute, 
obliged  to  retreat  in  some  disorder,  but  rallied 
again  behind  a body  of  Hessian  cavalry.  The 
allies  being  repulsed  in  three  different  attacks, 
their  general  made  a new  disposition ; and  brought 
up  his  artillery,  with  which  the  village,  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  French  line,  were  severely  can- 
nonaded. They  were  not  slow  in  retorting  an 
equal  fire,  which  continued  till  night ; when  the 
allies  retreated  to  Windekin,  with  the  loss  of  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  two  thousand  men, 
including  the  prince  of  Ysembourg,  who  fell  in 
the  action.  The  French,  by  the  nature  of  their 
situation,  could  not  suffer  much ; but  they  were 
so  effectually  amused  by  the  artful  disposition  of 
vot.  vi.  i 
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prince  Ferdinand,  that  instead  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  harass  him  in  his  retreat,  they  carefully 
maintained  their  situation,  apprehensive  of  another 
general  attack.  Indeed  they  had  great  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  battle,  without 
risking  in  any  measure  the  advantage  which  they 
had  gained.  It  was  their  business  to  remain  quiet 
until  their  reinforcements  should  arrive  ; and  this 
plan  they  invariably  pursued.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  allies,  in  consequence  of  their  miscarriage,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  encountering  a great  number  of  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniences  during  great  part  of  the 
campaign,  until  the  misconduct  of  the  enemy 
turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  prince  thought  proper  to  begin  his  re- 
treat in  the  night  towards  Fulda,  in  which  his  rear 
suffered  considerably  from  a body  of  the  enemy’s 
light  troops,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Blaisel, 
who  surprised  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  a 
battalion  of  grenadiers.  The  first  were  taken  or 
dispersed ; the  last  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their 
baggage.  The  allied  army  returned  to  their  can- 
tonments about  Munster ; and  the  prince  began  to 
make  preparations  for  taking  the  field  in  earnest. 

While  the  French  enjoyed  plenty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dusseldorp  and  Creveldt,  by  means  of 
the  Rhine,  the  allies  laboured  ,under  a dearth  and 
scarcity  of  every  species  of  provision  ; because 
the  country  which  they  occupied  was  already  ex- 
hausted, and  all  the  supplies  were  brought  from 
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an  immense  distance.  The  single  article  of  forage 
occasioned  such  enormous  expence,  as  alarmed 
the  administration  of  Great  Britain  ; who,  in  order 
to  prevent  mismanagement  and  fraud  for  the  fu- 
ture, nominated  a member  of  parliament  inspector- 
general  of  the  forage,  and  sent  him  over  to  Ger- 
many in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  rank 
and  appointments  of  a general  officer;  that  the 
importance  of  his  character,  and  the  nature  of 
his  office,  might  be  a check  upon  those  who  were 
suspected  of  iniquitous  appropriations.  This  gen- 
tleman is  said  to  have  met  with  such  a cold  recep- 
tion, and  so  many  mortifications  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  that  he  was,  in  a very  little  time,  sick 
of  his  employment.  An  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  his  reception,  and  of  the  practices  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  appoint  such  a superintend- 
ant,  may  be  the  province  of  some  future  historian, 
when  truth  may  be  investigated  freely,  without 
any  apprehension  of  pains  and  penalties. 

PRINCE  FERDINAND  RETREATS  BEFORE 
THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

While  great  part  of  the  allied  army  remained  in 
cantonments  about  Munster,  the  French  armies 
on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  being  put  in  mo- 
tion, joined  on  the  third  day  of  June  near  Mar- 
purgh,  under  the  command  of  the  mareschal  de 
Contades,  who  advanced  to  the  northward,  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Corbach  : from  whence 
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he  detached  a body  of  light  troops  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Cassel,  which,  at  his  approach,  was  aban- 
doned by  general  Imlioff.  The  French  army  be- 
ing encamped  at  Stadtberg,  the  duke  de  Broglio, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing,  advanced  from 
Cassel  into  the  territories  of  Hanover,  where  he 
occupied  Gottingen  without  opposition  ; while 
the  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lipstadt,  and  encamped  about  Soest  and  Werle. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  finding  himself  inferior  to  the 
united  forces  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged  to  retire 
as  they  advanced,  after  having  left  strong  garri- 
sons in  Lipstadt,  Iietberg,  Munster,  and  Minden. 
These  precautions,  however,  seemed  to  produce 
little  effect  in  Iris  favour.  Iietberg  was  surprised 
by  the  duke  de  Broglio,  who  likewise  took  Min- 
den by  assault ; and  made  general  Zastrow,  with 
his  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  prisoners  of 
war  ; a misfortune  considerably  aggravated  by 
the  loss  of  an  immense  magazine  of  hay  and  corn, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They 
likewise  made  themselves  masters  of  Munster,  in- 
vested Lipstadt,  and  all  their  operations  were  hi- 
therto crowned  with  success.  The  regency  of 
Hanover,  alarmed  at  their  progress,  resolved  to 
provide  for  the  worst,  by  sending  their  chancery 
and  most  valuable  effects  to  Stade ; from  whence, 
in  case  of  necessity,  they  might  be  conveyed  by 
sea  to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  they  exerted 
all  their  industry  in  pressing  men  for  recruiting 
and  reinforcing  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand, 
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who  still  continued  to  retire ; afid,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  July,  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Oa- 
nabruck  to  Bompte,  near  the  Weser.  Here  ha- 
ving received  advice  that  Minden  was  taken  by 
the  French,  he  sent  forwards  a detachment  to  se- 
cure the  post  of  Soltznau  on  that  river,  where  on 
the  fifteenth  he  encamped. 


ANIMOSITY  BETWEEN  PRINCE  FERDINAND 
AND  THE  BRITISH  COMMANDER. 

The  general  of  the  allied  army  had  for  some  time 
exhibited  marks  of  animosity  towards  lord  George 
Sackville,  the  second  in  command,  whose  exten- 
sive understanding,  penetrating  eye,  and  inqui- 
sitive spirit,  could  neither  be  deceived,  dazzled, 
nor  soothed  into  tame  acquiescence.  He  had  op- 
posed, with  all  his  influence,  a design  of  retiring 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Brunswick,  in  order  to 
pover  that  country.  He  supported  his  opposition 
by  alledging,  that  it  was  the  enemy’s  favourite 
object  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe ; in  which,  should  they  suc- 
ceed, it  would  be  found  impossible  to  transport 
the  British  troops  to  their  own  country,  which 
was,  at  that  time,  threatened  with  an  invasion. 
He,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  army’s  retreating,  so 
as  to  keep  the  communication  open  with  titade ; 
where,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  English  troops 
might  be  embarked.  By  adhering  tenaciously  to 
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three  columns  from  Petershagen  to  Hille,  where 
it  encamped,  having  a morass  on  the  right,  the 
village  of  Fredewalde  on  the  left,  and  in  front 
those  of  Northemmern  and  Holtzenhausen.  Fif- 
teen battalions  and  nineteen  squadrons,  with  a 
brigade  of  heavy  artillery,  were  left  under  the 
command  of  general  Wangenheim,  on  the  left, 
behind  the  village  of  Dodenhausen,  which  was 
fortified  with  some  redoubts,  defended  by  two 
battalions.  Colonel  Lukner,  with  the  Hanove- 
rian hussars,  and  a brigade  of  hunters,  sustained 
by  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  was  posted  be- 
tween Buckebourg  and  Weser,  to  observe  the 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Bro- 
glio  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  the  mareschal  dc  Con- 
tades,  resolving  to  attack  the  allied  army,  ordered 
the  corps  of  Broglio  to  repass  the  river ; and,  ad- 
vancing in  eight  columns,  about  midnight,  passed 
the  rivulet  of  Barta,  that  runs  along  the  morass, 
and  falls  into  the  Weser  at  Minden.  At  day- 
break he  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle  ; part 
of  it  fronting  the  corps  of  general  Wangenheim 
at  Dodenhausen,  and  part  of  it  facing  Hille  ; the 
two  wings  consisting  of  infantry,  and  the  cavaliy 
being  stationed  in  the  centre.  At  three  in  the 
morning  the  enemy  began  to  cannonade  the 
prince’s  quarters  at  Hille,  from  a battery  of  six 
cannon,  which  they  had  raised  in  the  preceding 
evening  on  the  dike  of  Eickhorst.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  first  intimation  he  received  of  their 
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intention.  He  forthwith  caused  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery to  be  conveyed  to  Hille and  ordered  the 
officer  of  the  piquet-guard  posted  there  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity : at  the  same  time 
he  sent  orders  to  general  Giesen,  who  occupied 
Lubeke,  to  attack  the  enemy’s  post  at  Eickhorst ; 
and  this  service  was  successfully  performed.  The 
prince  of  Anhalt,  lieutenant-general  for  the  day, 
took  possession  with  the  rest  of  the  piquets  of  the 
village  of  Halen,  where  prince  Ferdinand  resolved 
to  support  his  right.  It  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  they  soon  abandoned  it  with 
precipitation.  The  allied  army,  being  put  in 
motion,  advanced  in  eight  columns,  and  occu- 
pied the  ground  between  Halen  and  Hemmern, 
while  general  Wangenheim’s  corps  filled  up  the 
Space  between  this  last  village  and  Dodenhausen. 
The  enemy  made  their  principal  effort  on  the  left, 
intending  to  force  the  infantry  of  Wangenheim’s 
corps,  and  penetrate  between  it  and  the  body  of 
the  allied  army.  For  this  purpose  the  duke  de 
Broglio  attacked  them  with  great  fury ; but  was 
severely  checked  by  a battery  of  thirty  cannon, 
prepared  for  his  reception  by  the  count  de  Bucke- 
bourg,  grand  master  of  the  artillery,  and  served 
with  admirable  effect,  under  his  own  eye  and  di- 
rection. About  five  in  the  morning  both  armies 
cannonaded  each  other : at  six  the  fire  of  mus- 
quetry  began  with  great  vivacity  ; and  the  action 
became  very  hot  towards  the  right,  where  six  re- 
giments of  English  infantry, .and  two  battalions  of 
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Hanoverian  guards,  not  only  bore  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  French  carabineers  and  gendarmerie,  but 
absolutely  broke  every  body  of  horse  and  foot 
that  advanced  to  attack  them  on  the  left  and  in 
the  centre.  The  Hessian  cavalry,  with  some  regi- 
ments of  Holstein,  Prussian,  and  Hanoverian  dra- 
goons, posted  on  the  left,  performed  good  service. 
The  cavalry  on  the  right  had  no  opportunity  of 
engaging.  They  were  destined  to  support  the 
infantry  of  the  third  line : they  consisted  of  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  commanded  by  lord 
George  Sackville,  whose  second  was  the  marquis 
of  Granby.  They  were  posted  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  first  line  of  infantry,  and  divided 
from  it  by  a scanty  wood  that  bordered  on  a heath. 
Orders  were  sent,  during  the  action,  to  bring  them 
up ; but  whether  these  orders  were  contradictory, 
unintelligible,  or  imperfectly  executed,  they  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  have  any  share  in  the  action  ;* 
nor,  indeed,  were  they  originally  intended  for  that 
purpose ; nor  wras  there  the  least  occasion  for  their 
service;  nor  could  they  have  come  up  in  time 
and  condition  to  perform  effectual  service,  had 
the  orders  been  explicit  and  consistent,  and  the 
commander  acted  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  the  enemy  were  repulsed  in  all 
their  attacks  with  considerable  loss ; at  length 
they  gave  way  in  every  part;  and,  about  noon, 
abandoning  the  field  of  battle,  were  pursued  to 
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the  ramparts  of  Minden.  In  this  action  they 
lost  a great  number  of  men,  with  forty-three  large 
cannon,  and  many  colours  and  standards  ; where- 
as the  loss  of  the  allies  was  very  inconsiderable, 
as  it  chiefly  fell  upon  a few  regiments  of  British 
infantry,  commanded  by  the  major-generals  Walde- 
grave  and  Kingsley.  To  the  extraordinary  prowess 
of  these  gallant  brigades,  and  the  fire  of  the  Bri- 
tish artillery,  which  was  admirably  served  by  the 
captains  Philips,  Macbean,  Drummond,  and  Foy, 
the  victory  was  in  a great  measure  ascribed.  The 
same  night  thejmemy  passed  the  Weser,  and  burnt 
the  bridges  over  that  river.  Next  day  the  gar- 
rison of  Minden  surrendered  at  discretion  ; and 
here  the  victors  found  a great  number  of  French 
officers  wounded. 


DUKE  DE  BRISSAC  ROUTED  BY  THE  HERE- 
DITARY- PRINCE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

-At  last  the  mareschal  de  Contades  seemed  incli- 
ned to  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  Wittekend- 
stein  to  Paderbom;  but  he  was  fain  to  change 
his  resolution,  in  consequence  of  his  having  re- 
ceived advice,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  own 
defeat  the  duke  de  Brissac  was  vanquished  by  the 
hereditary  prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
veldt, so  that  the  passage  of  the  mountains  was 
rendered  impracticable.  The  duke  de  Brissac  had 
been  advantageously  encamped,  with  his  left  t* 
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the  village  of  Coveldt,  having  the  Werra  in  hi* 
front,  and  his  right  extending  to  the  salt-pits. 
In  this  advantageous  situation  he  was  attacked  by 
the  hereditary  prince  and  general  de  Kilmanseg, 
with  such  vivacity  and  address  that  his  troops  were 
totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  six  cannon,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  men  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners.  After  the  battle  of  Minden, 
colonel  Freytag,  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops, 
took,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofDetmold,  all  the 
equipage  of  the  mareschal  de  Contades,  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  the  duke  de  Brissac,  with  part  of 
their  military  chest  and  chanceiy,  containing  pa- 
pers of  the  utmost  consequence.* 


GENERAL  IMHOFF  TAKES  MUNSTER  FROM 
THE  FRENCH. 

Prince  Ferdinand  having  garrisoned  Minden, 
marched  to  Hervorden ; and  the  hereditary  prince 
passed  the  Weser  at  Hamelen,  in  order  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  who  retreated  to  Cassel,  and  from 
thence  by  the  way  of  Marpurg  as  far  as  Giessen. 
In  a word,  they  were  continually  harassed  by  that 
enterprising  prince,  who  seized  every  opportunity 
of  making  an  impression  upon  their  army ; took 
the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage ; and  compelled 
them  to  abandon  every  place  they  possessed  in 
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Westphalia.  The  number  of  his  prisoners  amount* 
ed  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  besides  the  garrison 
left  at  Cassel,  which  surrendered  at  discretion. 
He  likewise  surprised  a whole  battalion,  and  de- 
feated a considerable  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  d’Armentieres.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  allied  army  advanced  in  regular  marches ; and 
prince  Ferdinand,  having  taken  possession  of  Cas- 
sel, detached  general  Imhoff^  with  a body  of 
troops,  to  reduce  the  city  of  Munster,  which  he 
accordingly  began  to  bombard  and  cannonade : 
but  d’Armentieres,  being  joined  by  a fresh  body 
of  troops  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  advanced  to  its 
relief,  and  compelled  Imhoff  to  raise  the  siege. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  general  was 
also  reinforced ; then  he  measured  back  his  march 
to  Munster,  and  the  French  commander  withdrew 
in  his  turn.  The  place  was  immediately  shut  up 
by  a close  blockade ; which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  supplies.  The  city 
of  Munster  being  an  object  of  importance,  was 
disputed  with  great  obstinacy.  Armentieres  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  and  the  body  commanded 
by  Imhoff  was  occasionally  augmented  ; but  the 
siege  was  not  formally  undertaken  till  Novem- 
ber, when  some  heavy  artillery  being  brought 
from  England,  the  place  was  regularly  invested, 
and  the  operations  carried  on  with  such  vigour, 
tli  at  in  a few  days  the  city  surrendered  on  capitu- 
lation. 

Prince  Ferdinand  having  possessed  himself  of 
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the  town  and  castle  of  Marpurg,  proceeded  with 
die  army  to  Neidar-Weimar,  and  there  encamped  j 
while  Contades  remained  at  Giessen,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Lahn,  where  he  was  joined  by  a 
colleague  in  the  person  of  the  mareschal  d’Estrees. 
By  this  time  he  was  become  very  unpopular  among 
the  troops,  on  account  of  the  defeat  at  Minden, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  charged  on  the  miscon- 
duct of  Broglio,  who  recriminated  on  him  in  his 
turn,  and  seemed  to  gain  credit  at  the  court  ot 
Versailles.  While  the  two  armies  lay  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  nothing  pass- 
ed but  skirmishes  among  the  light  troops,  and 
little  excursive  expeditions.  The  French  army 
was  employed  in  removing  their  magazines,  and 
fortifying  Giessen,  as  if  their  intention  was  to 
retreat  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  after  having 
consumed  all  the  forage,  and  made  a military  de- 
sert between  the  Lahn  and  that  river.  In  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  mareschal  duke  de 
Broglio  returned  from  Paris,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  from  whence  Contades  and 
d’Estrees  immediately  retired,  with  several  other 
general  officers  that  were  senior  to  the  new  com- 
mander. 

The  duke  of  Wirtcmberg  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  Fulda,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick 
resolved  to  beat  up  his  quarters.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  a body  of  troops,  and  began  his  march 
from  Marpurg  early  in  the  morning  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  November.  Next  night  they  lay 
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at  Angerbach,  where  they  defeated  the  volunteers 
of  Nassau  : and  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  thirtieth  they  marched  directly  to  Fulda ; 
where  the  duke  of  Wirtembcrg,  far  from  expect- 
ing such  a visit,  had  inyited  all  the  fashionable 
people  in  Fulda  to  a sumptuous  entertainment. 
The  hereditary  prince,  having  reconnoitred  the 
avenues  in  person,  took  such  measures,  that  the 
troops  of  Wirtembcrg,  who  were  scattered  in  small 
bodies,  would  have  been  cut  off,  if  they  had  not 
hastily  retired  into  the  town,  where,  however,  they 
found  no  shelter.  The  prince  forced  open  the 
gates,  and  they  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  where  four  battalioiis  of  them  were  defeated 
and  taken  ; while  the  duke  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  filed  off  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Fulda.  Two  pieces  of  cannon,  two  pair  of  colours, 
and  all  their  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors ; and  the  hereditary  prince  advanced  as 
far  as  Rupertenrade,  a place  situated  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  French  army.  Perhaps  this  motion 
hastened  the  resolution  of  the  duke  de  Broglio 
to  abandon  Giessen,  and  fall  back  to  Friedberg, 
where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  The  allied 
army  immediately  took  possession  of  his  camp  at 
Kleinlinnes  and  Heuchelam,  and  seemed  to  make 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Giessen, 
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A BODY  OF  PRUSSIANS  MAKE  AN  INCURSION 
INTO  POLAND. 

While  both  armies  remained  in  this  position,  the 
duke  de  Broglio  received  the  staff'  as  mareschal  of 
France,  and  made  an  attempt  to  beat  up  the  quar- 
ters of  the  allies.  Having  called  in  all  his  de- 
tachments, he  marched  up  to  them  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December ; but  found  them  so  well 
disposed  to  give  him  a warm  reception,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  lay  aside  his  design,  and  nothing 
but  a mutual  cannonade  ensued  ; then  he  return- 
ed to  his  former  quarters.  From  Kleinlinnes  the  - 
allied  army  removed  to  Corsdoff,  where  they  were 
cantoned  till  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they 
fell  back  as  far  as  Marpurg,  where  prince  Ferdi- 
nand established  his  head-quarters.  The  enemy 
had  by  this  time  retrieved  their  superiority,  in 
consequence  of  the  hereditary  prince  being  de- 
tached with  fifteen  thousand  men  to  join  the  king 
of  Prussia  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  Thus,  by  the 
victory  at  Minden,  the  dominions  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  were  preserved,  and  the  enemy  obliged 
to  evacuate  that  part  of  Westphalia.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  had  not  the  general  of  the  allies  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  army  for  the  support  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  who  had  met  with  divers  dis- 
asters in  the  course  of  this  campaign.  It  was  not 
to  any  relaxation  or  abatement  of  his  usual  vigi- 
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lance  and  activity  that  this  warlike  prince  owed 
the  several  checks  he  received.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  winter  his  troops  under  general  Man- 
teuffel  acted  with  great  spirit  against  the  Swedes 
in  Pomerania.  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
Damgarten,  and  several  other  places  which  the 
Swedes  had  garrisoned  ; and  the  frost  setting  in, 
those  who  were  quartered  in  the  isle  of  Usedom 
passed  over  the  ice  to  Wolgast,  which  they  re- 
duced without  much  difficulty.  They  undertook 
the  sieges  of  Demmen  and  Anclam  at  the  same 
time ; and  the  garrisons  of  both  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  men,  including  officers. 
In  Demmen  they  found  four-and-twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  a large  quantity  of  ammunition. 
In  Anclam  there  was  a considerable  magazine,  with 
six-and-thirty  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers.  A 
large  detachment  under  general  Knobloch  sur- 
prised Erfurth,  and  raised  considerable  contribu- 
tions at  Gotha,  Isenach,  and  Fulda ; from  whence 
also  they  conveyed  all  the  forage  and  provision* 
to  Saxe-Naumberg.  In  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, the  Prussian  major-general  Wobersnow  march- 
ed with  a strong  body  of  troops  from  Glogau,  in 
Silesia,  to  Poland ; and,  advancing  by  way  of  Lissa, 
attacked  the  castle  of  the  prince  Sulkowski,  a 
Polish  grandee,  who  had  been  very  active  against 
the  interest  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  After  some 
resistance  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, and  was  sent  prisoner,  with  his  whole  garri- 
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son  to  Silesia.  From  hence  Wobersnow  proceeded 
to  Posna,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  a con- 
siderable magazine,  guarded  by  two  thousand 
Cossacks,  who  retired  at  his  approach ; and  ha- 
ving destroyed  several  others,  returned  to  Silesia. 
In  April,  the  fort  of  Penamunde,  in  Pomerania, 
was  surrendered  to  Manteuftel ; and,  about  the 
same  time,  a detachment  of  Prussian  troops  bom- 
barded Schwerin,  the  capital  of  Mecklenburgh. 
Meanwhile,  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  Poland,  w'hich,  in  April,  began  to 
assemble  upon  the  Vistula.  The  court  of  Peters- 
burgh  had  likewise  begun  to  equip  a large  fleet, 
by  means  of  which  the  army  might  be  supplied 
with  military  stores  and  provisions ; but  this  ar- 
mament was  retarded  by  an  accidental  fire  at  Re- 
vel, which  destroyed  all  the  magazines  and  mate- 
rials for  ship-building  to  an  immense  value. 

PRINCE  HENRY  PENETRATES  INTO 
BOHEMIA. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia assembled  his  army  at  Rhonstock,  near  Stri- 
gau  ; and  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Landshut,  encamped  at  Bolchenhayne.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Austrian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  mareschal  Daun,  was  assembled  at  Mun- 
chengratz,  in  Bohemia ; and  the  campaign  was 
opened  by  an  exploit  of  general  Beck,  who  sur- 
prised and  made  prisoners  a battalion  of  Prussian 
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grenadiers,  posted  under  colonel  Duringsheven, 
at  Griefenberg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  This 
advantage,  however,  was  more  than  counterbalan- 
ced by  the  activity  and  success  of  prince  Henry, 
brother  to  the  Prussian  king,  who  commanded  the 
army  which  wintered  in  Saxony.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  he  marched  in  two  columns  towards 
Bohemia,  forced  the  pass  of  Peterswalde,  destroy- 
ed the  Austrian  magazine  at  Assig,  burned  their 
boats  upon  the  Elbe,  seized  the  forage  and  pro- 
vision which  the  enemy  had  left  at  Lowositz  and 
Leutmeritz,  and  demolished  a new  bridge  which 
they  had  built  for  their  convenience.  At  the  same 
time,  general  Hulsen  attacked  the  pass  of  Pass- 
berg,  guarded  by  general  Reynard,  who  was  taken, 
with  two  thousand  men,  including  fifty  officers : 
then  he  advanced  to  Satz,  in  hopes  of  securing 
the  Austrian  magazines  ; but  these  the  enemy 
consumed,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  his  hands, 
and  retired  towards  Prague  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation. 

Prince  Henry  having  happily  achieved  these 
adventures,  and  filled  all  Bohemia  with  alarm  and 
consternation,  returned  to  Saxony,  and  distributed 
his  troops  in  quarters  of  refreshment,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dresden.  In  a few  days,  however, 
they  were  again  put  in  motion,  and  marched  to 
Obelgeburgen  ; from  whence  he  continued  his 
route  through  Voightland,  in  order  to  attack  the 
army  of  the  empire  in  Franconia.  He  accord- 
ingly entered  this  country  by  the  way  of  Hoff,  on 
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the  seventh  of  May,  anil  next  day  sent  a detach- 
ment to  attack  general  Macguire,  who  command- 
ed a body  of  imperialists  at  Asch,  and  sustained 
the  charge  with  great  gallantry  : but  finding  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  retired  in  the  night  towards  Egra.  The  army 
of  the  empire,  commanded  by  the  prince  de  Deux- 
Ponts,  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  Prussian 
general  in  the  field,  retired  from  Cullembach  tQ 
Bamberg,  and  from  thence  to  Nuremberg,  where, 
in  all  probability,  they  would  not  have  been  suf. 
fered  to  remain  unmolested,  had  not  prince  Henry 
been  recalled  to  Saxony.  He  had  already  taken 
Cronach  and  the  castle  of  Kotenberg,  and  even 
advanced  as  far  as  Bamberg,  when  he  received 
advice  that  a body  of  Austrians,  under  general 
Gemmingen,  had  penetrated  into  Saxony.  This 
diversion  effectually  saved  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire, as  prince  Henry  immediately  returned  to  the 
electorate,  after  having  laid  the  bishopric  of  Bam? 
berg  and  the  marquisate  of  Culleinbach  under 
contribution,  destroyed  all  the  magazines  provided 
for  the  imperial  army,  and  sent  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  to  Leipsic.  A party  of  imperialists,  un- 
der count  Palfy,  endeavoured  to  harass  him  in  his 
retreat ; but  they  were  defeated  near  Hoff,  with 
considerable  slaughter  : nevertheless,  the  imperial 
army,  though  now  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men, 
returned  to  Bamberg ; and  as  the  Prussians  ap- 
proached the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  the  Austrian 
general,  Gjmmingen,  retired  into  Bohemia.  Dilr 
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ring  all  these  transactions,  the  mareschal  count 
Daun  remained  with  the  grand  Austrian  army  at 
Schurtz,  in  the  circle  of  Coninsgratz ; wliile  the 
Prussians,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  con- 
tinued quietly  encamped  between  Landshut  and 
Schweidnitz.  General  Fouquet  commanded  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  the  southern  part  of  Sile- 
sia : but  these  being  mostly  withdrawn,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  Russians,  the  Austrian  general  De 
Fille,  who  hovered  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia, 
with  a considerable  detachment,  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  ; and  advancing  into  Silesia, 
encamped  within  sight  of  Neiss. 

As  mutual  calumny  and  recrimination  of  all 
kinds  were  not  spared  on  either  side,  during  the 
progress  of  this  war,  the  enemies  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  did  not  fail  to  charge  him  with  cruelties 
committed  at  Schwerin,  the  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  which  his  troops  had  bombarded,  plunder- 
ed of  its  archives,  cannon,  and  all  its  youth  fit  to 
carry  arms,  who  were  pressed  into  his  service  : he 
besides  taxed  the  duchy  at  seven  thousand  men, 
and  a million  of  crowns,  by  way  of  contribution. 
He  was  also  accused  of  barbarity,  in  issuing  an 
order  for  removing  all  the  prisoners  from  Berlin 
to  Spandau  ; but  this  step  he  justified,  in  a.  letter 
to  his  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  declaring  that 
he  had  provided  for  all  the  officers  that  were  his 
prisoners  the  best  accommodation,  and  permitted 
them  to  reside  in  his  capital ; that  some  of  them 
had  grossly  abused  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  by 
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maintaining  illicit  correspondence,  and  other  prac- 
tices equally  offensive,  which  had  obliged  him  to 
remove  them  to  the  town  of  Spandau : he  desired, 
however,  that  the  town  might  not  be  confounded 
with  the  fortress  of  that  name,  from  which  it  was 
entirely  separated,  and  in  which  they  would  enjoy 
the  same  ease  they  had  found  at  Berlin,  though 
under  more  vigilant  inspection.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  he  said,  was  sufficiently  authorised, 
not  only  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  by  the 
example  of  his  enemies;  inasmuch  as  the  empress- 
queen  had  never  suffered  any  of  his  officers  who 
had  fallen  into  her  hands  to  reside  at  Vienna ; and 
the  court  of  Russia  had  sent  some  of  them  as  far 
as  Casan.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that,  as  his 
enemies  had  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  blackening 
his  most  innocent  proceedings,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  acquaint  his  ministers  with  his  reasons 
for  making  this  alteration  with  regard  to  his  pri- 
soners, whether  French,  Austrians,  or  Russians. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  GENERAL  WEDEL  DEFEAT- 
ED BY  THE  RUSSIANS. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
understanding  that  the  Russian  army  had  begun 
their  march  from  the  Vistula,  ordered  the  several 
bodies  of  his  troops,  under  Hulsen  and  Wober- 
snow,  reinforced  by  detachments  from  his  other 
armies,  to  join  the  forces  under  count  Dohna, 
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as  general  in  chief,  anil  march  into  Poland. 
Accordingly,  they  advanced  to  Meritz,  where 
the  count  having  published  a declaration,*  ho 
continued  his  march  towards  Posna,  where  he 
found  the  Russian  army,  under  count  Soltikoff, 
strongly  encamped,  having  in  their  rear  that  city 
and  the  river  Warta,  and  in  their  front  a formi- 
dable entrenchment  mounted  with  a great  number 
of  cannon.  Count  Dohna,  judging  it  impracti- 
cable to  attack  them  in  this  situation  with  any  pro- 
spect of  success,  endeavoured  to  intercept  their 
convoys  to  the  eastward  ; but,  for  want  of  provi- 
sion, was  in  a little  time  obliged  to  return  towards 
the  Oder : then  the  Russians  advanced  to  Zulli- 
chaw,  in  Silesia.  The  king  of  Prussia  thinking 
count  Dohna  had  been  rather  too  cautious,  con- 
sidering the  emergency  of  his  affairs,  gave  him. 
leave  to  retire  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ; and 
conferred  his  command  upon  general  Wedel,  who 
resolved  to  give  the  Russians  battle  without  de- 
lay. Thus  determined,  he  marched  against  them, 
in  two  columns ; and,  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  July,  attacked  them  at  Kay,  near  Zullichaw, 
where,  after  a very  obstinate  engagement,  he  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  Wobersnow  being  killed 
and  Manteuflel  wounded  in  the  action  ; and,  in  a 
few  days,  the  Russians  made  themselves  masters 
of  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder. 

By  this  time,  the  armies  of  count  Daun  and 

’ See  note  [H],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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the  king  of  Prussia  had  made  several  motions. 
The  Austrians  having  quitted  their  camp  at 
Schurtz,  advanced  towards  Zittau  in  Lusatia, 
where,  having  halted  a few  days,  they  resumed 
their  march,  and  encamped  at  Gorlithayn,  be- 
tween Sudenberg  and  Alark-Dissau.  His  Prussian 
majesty,  in  order  to  observe  their  motions,  march- 
ed by  the  way  of  Hertzberg  to  Lahn ; and  his 
vanguard  skirmished  with  that  of  the  Austrians 
commanded  by  Laudohn,  who  entered  Silesia  by 
the  way  of  Gritfenberg.  The  Austrian  general 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss ; while  the  king 
penetrated  into  Silesia,  that  he  might  be  at  hand, 
to  act  against  the  Russians,  whose  progress  was 
now  become  the  chief  object  of  his  apprehension. 
He  no  sooner  received  intimation  that  Wedel  had 
been  wrorsted,  than  he  marched  with  a select  body 
of  ten  thousand  men  from  his  camp  in  Silesia,  in 
order  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  Wedel’a 
army,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  forces  strongly  en- 
camped, under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  prince 
Henry,  who  had  joined  him  before  this  event. 
Count  Daun  being  apprised  of  the  king’s  inten- 
tion, and  knowing  the  Russians  were  very  defect- 
ive in  cavalry,  immediately  detached  a body  of 
twelve  thousand  horse  to  join  them,  under  the 
command  of  Laudohn ; and  these,  penetrating  in 
two  columns  through  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  with 
some  loss,  arrived  in  the  Russian  camp,  at  a very 
critical  juncture.  Meanwhile,  the  king  of  Prussia 
joined  general  Wedel  on  the  fourth  day  of  Au- 
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gust,  at  Muhlrose,  where  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army,  but,  finding  it  greatly  inferior  to 
the  enemy,  he  recalled  general  Finck,  whom  he 
had  detached  some  time  before,  with  a body  of 
nine  thousand  men,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Imperialists  in  Saxony : for,  when  prince  Henry 
joined  his  brother  in  Silesia,  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire had  entered  that  electorate.  Thus  reinforced, 
the  number  of  the  king's  army  at  Muhlrose  did 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand  ; whereas  the  Russians 
were  more  numerous  by  thirty  thousand.  They 
had  chosen  a strong  camp  at  the  village  of  Cu- 
nersdorf,  almost  opposite  to  Frankfort  upon  the 
Oder,  and  increased  the  natural  strength  of  their 
situation  by  entrenchments  mounted  with  a nu- 
merous artillery.  In  other  circumstances  it  might 
have  been  deemed  a rash  and  ridiculous  enterprise, 
to  attack  such  an  army  under  such  complicated 
disadvantages ; but  here  was  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion. The  king’s  affairs  seemed  to  require  a des- 
perate effort ; and,  perhaps,  he  was  partly  impel- 
led by  self-confidence  and  animosity. 


BATTLE  OF  CUNERSDORF. 

Having  determined  to  hazard  an  attack  he  made 
his  disposition,  and,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  his  troops  were  in  motion. 
The  army  being  formed  in  a wood,  advanced  to- 
wards the  enemy  j and,  about  eleven,  the  action 
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was  begun  with  a severe  cannonade.  This  ha- 
ving produced  the  desired  effect,  he  charged  the 
left  wing  of  the  Russian  army  with  his  best  troops 
formed  in  columns.  After  a very  obstinate  dis- 
pute, the  enemy’s  entrenchments  were  forced 
with  great  slaughter,  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians;  A narrow 
defile  was  afterwards  passed,  and  several  redoubts 
that  covered  the  village  of  Cunersdorf  were  taken 
by  assault,  one  after  another : one  half  of  the  task 
was  not  yet  performed  : the  Russians  made  a firm 
stand  -at  the  village ; but  they  were  overborne  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  who  drove  them 
from  post  to  post  up  to  the  last  redoubts  they  had 
to  defend.  As  the  Russians  kept  their  ground 
until  they  were  hewn  down  in  their  ranks,  this 
success  was  not  acquired  without  infinite  labour, 
and  a considerable  expence  of  blood.  After  a fu- 
rious contest  of  six  hours,  fortune  seemed  to  de- 
clare so  much  in  favour  of  the  Prussians,  that  the 
king  dispatched  the  following  billet  to  the  queen 
at  Berlin : “ Madam,  we  have  driven  the  Russians 
“ from  their  entrenchments.  In  two  hours  expect 
“ to  hear  of  a glorious  victory.”  This  intimation 
was  premature,  and  subjected  the  writer  to  the  ri- 
dicule of  his  enemies.  The  Russians  were  stag- 
gered, not  routed.  General  Soltikoff  rallied  his 
troops,  and  reinforced  his  left  wing  under  cover 
of  a redoubt,  which  was  erected  on  an  eminence 
called  the  Jews’  Burying-ground  ; and  here  they 
stood  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  most  resolute 
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countenance  ; favoured  by  the  situation,  which 
was  naturally  difficult  of  access,  and  now  ren- 
dered almost  impregnable  by  the  fortification,  and 
a numerous  artillery,  still  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  Prussians.  Had  the  king  contented  him- 
self with  the  advantage  already  gained,  all  the 
world  would  have  acknowledged  he  had  fought 
against  terrible  odds  with  astonishing  prowess ; 
and  that  he  judiciously  desisted,  when  he  could 
no  longer  persevere  without  incurring  the  impu- 
tation of  being  actuated  by  phrenzy  or  despair. 
His  troops  had  not  only  suffered  severely  from  the 
enemy’s  fire,  which  was  close,  deliberate,  and  well 
directed ; but  they  were  fatigued  by  the  hard  ser- 
vice, and  fainting  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  which 
was  excessive.  His  general  officers  are  said  to 
have  reminded  him  of  all  these  circumstances  ■, 
and  to  have  dissuaded  him  from  hazarding  an  at- 
tempt attended  with  such  danger  and  difficulty 
as  even  an  army  of  fresh  troops  could  hardly  hope 
to  surmount.  He  rejected  this  salutary  advice, 
and  ordered  his  infantry  to  begin  a new  attack ; 
which  being  an  enterprise  beyond  their  strength, 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Being 
afterwards  rallied,  they  returned  to  the  charge : 
they  miscarried  again,  and  their  loss  was  redou- 
bled. Being  thus  rendered  unfit  for  further  ser- 
vice, the,  cavalry  succeeded  to  the  attack ; and 
repeated  their  unsuccessful  efforts,  until  they  were 
almost  broke  and  entirely  exhausted.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  the  whole  body  of  the  Austrian 
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and  Russian  cavalry,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
inactive,  and  were  therefore  fresh  and  in  spirits, 
fell  in  among  the  Prussian  horse  with  great  fury, 
broke  their  line  at  the  first  charge  ; and,  forcing 
them  back  upon  the  infantry,  threw  them  into 
such  disorder  as  could  not  be  repaired.  The 
Prussian  army  being  thus  involved  in  confusion, 
was  seized  with  a panic,  and  in  a few  minutes  to- 
tally defeated  and  dispersed ; notwithstanding  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  king,  who  hazarded  his  life 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  battle,  led  on  his  troops 
three  times  to  the  charge,  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  his  clothes  in  several  parts  pene- 
trated with  musquet-balls.  His  army  being  rout- 
ed, and  the  greater  part  of  his  generals  either 
killed  or  disabled  by  wounds,  nothing  but  the  ap- 
proach of  night  could  have  saved  him  from  total 
ruin.  When  he  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  he 
dispatched  another  billet  to  the  queen,  couched 
in  these  terms  : “ Remove  from  Berlin  with  the 
“ royal  family.  Let  the  archives  be  carried  to 
“ Potsdam.  The  town  may  make  conditions 
“ with  the  enemy.”  The  horror  and  confusion 
which  this  intimation  produced  at  Berlin  may  be 
easily  conceived : horror  the  more  aggravated,  as 
it  seized  them  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  oc- 
casioned by  the  first  dispatch ; and  this  was  still 
more  dreadfully  augmented,  by  a subsequent  in- 
distinct relation,  importing  that  the  army  was  to- 
tally routed,  the  king  missing,  and  the  enemy  in 
full  march  to  Berlin.  The  battle  of  Cunersdorf  was 
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by  far  the  most  bloody  action  which  happened 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  car- 
nage was  truly  horrible  : above  twenty  thousand 
Prussians  lay  dead  on  the  field  : and  among  these 
general  Putkammer.  The  generals  Seidlitz,  It- 
zenplitz,  Hulsen,  Finck,  and  Wedel,  the  prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  five  major-generals,  were 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
ten  thousand.  It  must  be  owned  that,  if  the  king 
was  prodigal  of  his  own  person,  he  was  likewise 
very  free  with  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  At  no 
time,  since  the  days  of  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
were  the  lives  of  men  squandered  away  with  such 
profusion  as  in  the  course  of  this  German  war. 
They  were  not  only  unnecessarily  sacrificed  in 
various  exploits  of  no  consequence,  but  lavishly 
exposed  to  all  the  rigour  and  distemper  of  winter 
campaigns,  which  were  introduced  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  despite  of  nature,  and  in  contempt  of 
humanity.  Such  are  the  improvements  of  war- 
riors without  feeling ! such  the  refinements  of 
German  discipline  ! On  the  day  that  succeeded 
the  defeat  at  Cunersdorf,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
having  lost  the  best  part  of  his  army,  together 
with  his  whole  train  of  artillery,  re-passed  the 
Oder,  and  encamped  at  Retwin  ; from  whence 
he  advanced  to  Fustenwalde,  and  saw,  with  asto- 
nishment, the  forbearance  of  the  enemy.  Instead 
of  taking  possession  of  Berlin,  and  overwhelming 
the  Wreck  of  the  king’s  troops,  destitute  of  can- 
non, and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
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prince  Henry,  they  took  no  step  to  improve  the 
victory  they  had  gained.  Laudohn  retired  with 
Ids  horse  immediately  after  the  battle ; and  count 
Soltikoft'  marched  with  part  of  the  Russians  into 
Lusatia,  where  he  joined  Daun,  and  held  consult- 
ations with  that  general.  Perhaps  the  safety  of  the 
Prussian  monarch  was  owing  to  the  jealousy  sub- 
sisting among  his  enemies.  In  all  probability, 
the  court  of  Vienna  would  have  been  chagrined 
to  see  the  Russians  in  possession  of  Brandenburgh, 
and,  therefore,  thwarted  their  designs  upon  that 
electorate.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  now  reason 
to  be  convinced,  that  his  situation  could  not  jus- 
tify such  a desperate  attack  as  that  in  which  he 
had  miscarried  at  Cunersdorf ; for,  if  the  Russians 
did  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  his  capital,  now 
that  he  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  flower  of  his 
army  cut  off,  they  certainly  would  not  have  as- 
pired at  that  conquest,  while  he  lay  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  fifty  thousand  veterans,  in- 
ured to  war,  accustomed  to  conquer,  confident  of 
success,  and  well  supplied  with  provision,  ammu- 
nition, and  artillery.  As  the  victors  allowed  him 
time  to  breathe,  he  improved  this  interval  with 
equal  spirit  and  sagacity.  He  re-assembled  and 
refreshed  his  broken  troops ; he  furnished  his 
camp  with  cannon  from  the  arsenal  at  Berlin, 
which  likewise  supplied  him  with  a considerable 
number  of  recruits : he  recalled  general  Kleist, 
with  five  thousand  men,  from  Pomerania ; and,  in 
a little  time,  retrieved  his  former  importance. 
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ADVANTAGES  GAINED  BY  THE  PRUSSIANS 
IN  SAXONY. 

The  army  of  the  empire  having  entered  Saxony, 
where  it  reduced  Lcipsic,  Torgau,  and  even  took 
possession  of  Dresden  itself,  the  king  detached 
six  thousand  men  under  general  Wunch,  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  imperialists  in  that  electorate ; 
and,  perceiving  the  Russians  intended  to  besiege 
Great  Glogau,  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  took 
post  between  them  and  that  city,  so  as  to  frustrate 
their  design.  While  the  four  great  armies,  com. 
manded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  general  Soltikoff, 
prince  Henry,  and  count  Daun,  lay  encamped  in 
Lusatia,  and  on  the  borders  of  Silesia,  watching 
the  motions  of  each  other,  the  war  wras  carried 
on  by  detachments  with  great  vivacity.  General 
Wunch  having  retaken  Leipsic,  and  joined  Finck 
at  Eulinbourg,  the  united  body  began  their  march 
towards  Dresden  ; and  a detachment  from  the 
army  of  the  empire,  which  had  encamped  near 
Dobelin,  retired  at  their  approach.  As  they  ad- 
vanced to  Nossin,  general  Haddick  abandoned 
the  advantageous  posts  he  occupied  near  Roth- 
Scemberg ; and,  being  joined  by  the  whole  army 
of  the  empire,  resolved  to  attack  the  Prussian 
generals,  who  now  encamped  at  Corbitz  near 
Meissen  : accordingly,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
September,  he  advanced  against  them,  and  en- 
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deavoured  to  dislodge  them  by  a furious  can- 
nonade, which  was  mutually  maintained  from 
morning  to  night,  when  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss ; leaving  the  field 
of  battle,  with  about  five  hundred  prisoners,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 


GENERAL  FINCK  SURROUNDED  AND  TAKEN 
BY  THE  AUSTRIAN  GENERAL. 

This  advantage  was  succeeded  by  another  exploit 
of  prince  Henry,  who,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
the  month,  quitted  his  camp  at  Homsdorf,  near 
Gorlitz  ; and,  after  an  incredible  march  of  eleven 
German  miles,  by  the  way  of  Rothenberg,  ar- 
rived about  five  in  the  afternoon  at  Hoyerswerda, 
where  he  surprised  a body  of  four  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  general  Vehla,  killed  six  hundred, 
and  made  twice  that  number  prisoners  ; including 
the  commander  himself.  After  this  achievement, 
he  joined  the  corps  of  Finck  and  Wunch  ; while 
mareschal  Daun  likewise  abandoned  his  camp  in 
Lusatia,  and  made  a forced  march  to  Dresden,  in 
order  to  frustrate  the  prince’s  supposed  design 
on  that  capital.  The  Russians,  disappointed  in 
their  scheme  upon  Glogau,  had  repassed  the  Oder 
at  Neusalze,  and  were  encamped  at  Fraustadt ; 
general  Laudohn,  with  a body  of  Austrians,  lay 
at  Slichtingskeim  ; and  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Koben  ; all  three  on  or  near  the  banks  of  that 
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river.  Prince  Henry,  perceiving  his  army  almost 
surrounded  by  Austrian  detachtneuts,  ordered  ge- 
neral Finck  to  drive  them  from  Vogelsang,  which 
they  abandoned  accordingly ; and  sent  Wunch, 
with  six  battalions  and  some  cavalry,  across  the 
Elbe,  to  join  the  corps  of  general  Rebentish  at 
Wittenberg,  whither  he  retired  from  Duben  at 
the  approach  of  the  Austrians.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  October,  the  duke  d’Aremberg, 
•with  sixteen  thousand  Austrians,  decamped  from 
Dammitch,  in  order  to  occupy  the  heights  near 
Pretsch,  and  was  encountered  by  general  Wunch ; 
who,  being  posted  on  two  rising  grounds,  can- 
nonaded the  Austrians  on  their  march  with  consi- 
derable effect;  and  the  prince  took  twelve  hun- 
dred prisoners,  including  lieutenant-general  Gem- 
mington,  and  twrenty  inferior  officers,  with  some 
cannon,  great  part  of  their  tents,  and  a large 
quantity  of  baggage.  The  duke  was  obliged  to 
change  his  route,  while  Wunch  marched  from 
Duben  to  Eulenburgh ; and  general  Wassersleben 
occupied  Strehla,  where,  next  day,  the  whole  army 
encamped.  In  this  situation  the  prince  remained 
till  the  sixteenth  day  of  November  ; when,  being 
in  danger  of  having  his  communication  with  Tor- 
gau  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  he  removed  to  a str  ong 
camp,  where  his  left  flank  was  covered  with  that 
city  and  the  river  Elbe : his  right  being  secured 
by  a wood,  and  great  part  of  his  front  by  an  im- 
passable morass.  Here  he  w'as  reinforced  with 
about  twenty  thousand  men  from  Silesia,  and 
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joined  by  the  king  himself,  who  forthwith  detach- 
ed general  Finck,  with  nineteen  battalions  and 
thirty-five  squadrons,  to  take  possession  of  the 
defiles  of  Maxen  and  Ottendorf,  with  a view  to 
hinder  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  to  Bohemia. 
This  motion  obliged  Daun  to  retire  to  Plauen ; 
and  the  king  advanced  to  Wilsdurf,  imagining 
that  he  had  effectually  succeeded  in  his  design. 
Letters  were  sent  to  Berlin  and  Magdebourg,  im- 
porting that  the  count  Daun  would  be  forced  to 
hazard  a battle,  as  he  had  now  no  resource  but  in 
victory.  Finck  had  no  sooner  taken  post  on  the 
hill  near  thf  village  of  Maxen,  than  the  Austrian 
general  Sent  officers  to  reconnoitre  his  situation, 
and  immediately  resolved  to  attack  him  with  the 
corps  de  reserve,  under  the  baron  de  Sincere, 
which  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dip- 
podeswalda.  It  was  forthwith  divided  into  four 
columns,  which  filed  off'  through  the  neighbouring 
woods ; and  the  Prussians  never  dreamed  of  their 
approach  until  they  saw  themselves  entirely  sur- 
rounded. In  this  emergency  they  defended  them- 
selves with  their  cannon  and  musquetry  until  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  their  battery 
was  taken  ; then  they  retired  to  another  rising 
ground,  where  they  rallied,  but  were  driven  from 
eminence  to  eminence ; until,  by  favour  of  the 
night,  they  made  their  last  retreat  to  Falkenhayn- 
In  the  mean  time,  count  Daun  had  made  such 
dispositions,  that  at  day-break  general  Finck  found 
himself  entirely  inclosed,  without  the  least  possi- 
TOL.  vx.  b 
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bility  of  escaping,  and  sent  a trumpet  to  count 
Daun,  to  demand  a capitulation.  This  was  grant- 
ed in  one  single  article ; importing,  That  he  and 
eight  other  Prussian  generals,  with  the  whole  body 
of  troops  they  commanded,  should  be  received  as 
prisoners  of  war.  He  was  obliged  to  submit; 
and  his  whole  corps,  amounting  to  nineteen  bat- 
talions and  thirty-five  squadrons,  with  sixty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  pair  of  colours,  and  twenty- 
five  standards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
generals.  The  misfortune  was  the  more  mortify- 
ing to  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  it  implied  a censure 
on  his  conduct,  for  having  detached  such  a nu- 
merous body  of  troops  to  a situation  where  they 
could  not  be  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the  army, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Vienna  exulted 
in  this  victory,  as  an  infallible  proof  of  Daun’s 
superior  talents ; and,  in  point  of  glory  and  ad- 
vantage, much  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  the  Saxon  army,  which,  though  less  numer- 
ous,  capitulated  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  after  having  held  out  six 
weeks  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  General  Hulsen  had  been  detached, 
fiith  about  nine  battalions  and  thirty  squadrons, 
to  the  assistance  of  Finck  : but  he  arrived  at  Kiin- 
genberg  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  ; and,  being 
recalled,  was  next  day  sent  to  occupy  the  import* 
»nt  post  of  Freyberg. 
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DISASTER  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  GENERAL 
DIERCKE. 

The  defeat  of  general  Finck  was  not  the  only 
disaster  which  befel  the  Prussians  at  the  close  of 
this  campaign.  General  Diercke,  who  was  posted 
with  seven  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a thousand 
horse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to 
Meissen,  finding  it  impracticable  to  lay  a bridge 
of  pontoons  across  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
floating  ice,  was  obliged  to  transport  his  troops  in 
boats ; and  when  all  were  passed  except  himself, 
with  the  rear-guard,  consisting  of  three  battalions, 
he  was,  on  the  third  day  of  December,  in  the 
morning,  attacked  by  a strong  body  of  Austrians, 
and  taken,  with  all  his  men,  after  an  obstinate 
dispute.  The  king  of  Prussia,  weakened  by  these 
two  successive  defeats  that  happened  in  the  rear 
of  an  unfortunate  campaign,  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  maintain  his  ground  at  Freyberg, 
had  he  not  been  at  this  juncture  reinforced  by 
the  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick.  As  for  Daun, 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  did  not  elevate  his 
mind  above  the  usual  maxims  of  his  cautious  dis- 
cretion. Instead  of  attacking  the  king  of  Prussia, 
respectable  and  formidable  even  in  adversity,  he 
quietly  occupied  the  strong  camp  at  Pirna,  where 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  succour  Dresden,  in  case 
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it  should  be  attacked,  and  maintain  his  commit 
ni  cation  with  Bohemia. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN.  • 

By  this  time  the  Russians  had  retired  to  winter- 
quarters,  in  Poland ; and  the  Swedes,  after  a fruits 
less  excursion  in  the  absence  of  Manteuffel,  re- 
treated to  Stralsund  and  the  isle  of  Rugen.  This 
campaign,  therefore,  did  not  prove  more  decisive 
than  the  last.  Abundance  of  lives  were  lost,  and 
great  part  of  Germany  was  exposed  to  rapine, 
murder,  famine,  desolation,  and  every  species  of 
misery  that  war  could  engender.  In  vain  the 
confederating  powers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  united  their  efforts  to  crush  the  Prussian 
monarch.  Though  his  army  had  bjeen  defeated, 
and  he  himself  totally  overthrown,  with  great 
slaughter,  in  the  heart  of  his  own  dominions; 
though  he  appeared  in  a desperate  situation,  en- 
vironed by  hostile  armies,  and  two  considerable 
detached  bodies  of  his  troops  were  taken  or  de- 
stroyed ; yet  he  kept  all  his  adversaries  at  bay 
till  the  approach  of  winter,  which  proved  his  best 
auxiliary ; and  even  maintained  his  footing  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
prize  contested  between  him  and  the  Austrian 
general.  Yet,  long  before  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, one  would  imagine  he  must  have  been  crush- 
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ed  between  the  shock  of  so  many  adverse  hosts, 
had  they  been  intent  upon  closing  him  in,  and 
heartily  concurred  for  his  destruction : but,  in- 
stead of  urging  the  war  with  accumulated  force, 
they  acted  in  separate  bodies,  and  with  jealous 
eye  seemed  to  regard  the  progress  of  each  other. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  any  compunction,  or  kind 
forbearance,  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  in- 
activity of  Daun  was  owing.  The  resentment  of 
the  house  of  Austria  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
glow  with  redoubled  indignation ; and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Germanic  body  seemed  to  enter  with 
warmth  into  her  quarrel.  * 


ARRET  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  BODY  AT 
RATISBON. 

When  the  protestant  states  in  arms  against  the 
court  of  Vienna  Were  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  the  evangelical  body,  though  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ministers, 
issued  an  arret  at  Ratisbon  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  last  year,  and  to,  this  annexed  the 
twentieth  article  of  the  capitulation  signed  by  the 
emperor  at  his  election,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  protestant  states  claimed  nothing  but 
what  was  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  They 
declared,  that  their  association  was  no  more  than 
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a mutual  engagement,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves  to  adhere  to  the  laws,  without  suffer- 
ing, under  any  pretext,  that  the  power  of  putting 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  should  reside  wholly 
in  the  emperor.  They  affirmed  that  this  power 
was  renounced,  in  express  terms,  by  the  capitu- 
lation : they,  therefore,  refused  to  admit,  as  legal, 
any  sentence  of  the  ban  deficient  in  the  requisite 
conditions : and  inferred,  that,  according  to  law, 
neither  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  nor  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  nor  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
nor  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  nor  the  count  of 
Lippe-BuckeboUrg,  ought  to  be  prescribed.  The 
imperial  protestant  cities  having  acceded  to  this 
arret  or  declaration,  the  emperor,  in  a rescript, 
required  them  to  retract  their  accession  to  the  re- 
solution df  their  evangelic  body ; which,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  altogether  inconsistent  writh  their 
former  accession  to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet 
against  the  king  of  Prussia.  This  rescript  hating 
produced  no  effect,  the  arret  was  answered  in  Fe- 
bruary by  an  imperial  decree  of  commission  car- 
ried to  the  dictature,  importing,  that  the  imperial 
court  could  not  longer  hesitate  about  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ban,  without  infringing  that  very  arti- 
cle of  the  capitulation  which  they  had  specified  : 
that  the  invalidity  of  the  arret  was  manifest,  inas- 
much as  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Bruns- 
wick, the  dukes  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
were  the  very  persons  who  disturbed  the  empire  ; 
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this,  therefore,  being  an  affair  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  parties,  they  could  not  possibly  be 
qualified  to  concur  in  a resolution  of  this  nature  : 
besides  the  number  of  the  other  states  which  had 
acceded  was  very  inconsiderable  : for  these  rea- 
sons, the  emperor  could  not  but  consider  the  reso- 
lution in  question  as  an  act  whereby  the  general 
peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed,  both  by  the 
parties  that  had  incurred  the  ban,  and  by  the  states 
which  had  joined  them,  in  order  to  support  and 
favour  their  frivolous  pretensions.  His  imperial 
majesty  expressed  his  hope  and  confidence,  that 
the  other  elector's,  princes,  and  states  of  the  em- 
pire, would  vote  the  said  resolution  to  be  null,  and 
of  no  force ; and  never  suffer  so  small  a number  of 
states,  who  were  adherents  of,  and  abettors  to,  the 
disturbers  of  the  empire,  to  prejudice  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  whole  Germanic  body ; to 
abuse  the  name  of  the  associated  states  of  the 
Augsbourg  confession,  in  order  forcibly  to  impose 
a factum , entirely  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
of  the  empire ; to  deprive  their  co-estates  of  the 
right  of  voting  freely,  and  thereby  endeavouring 
totally  to  subvert  the  system  of  the  Germanic 
body.  These  remarks  will  speak  fijr  themselves  t© 
the  reflection  of  the  unprejudiced  reader. 
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THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY  STOP  PAYMENT. 

The  implacability  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
equalled  by  nothing  but  the  perseverance  of  the 
French  ministry.  Though  their  numerous  army 
had  not  gained  one  inch  of  ground  in  Westphalia, 
the  campaign  on  that  side  having  ended  exactly 
where  it  had  begun  ; though  the  chief  source  of 
their  commerce  in  the  West-Indies  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  had  already 
laid  their  account  with  the  loss  of  Quebec ; though 
their  coffers  rung  with  emptiness,  and  their  confe- 
derates were  clamorous  for  subsidies ; they  still 
resolved  to  maintain  the  war  in  Germany : this 
was  doubtless  the  most  politic  resolution  to  which 
they  could  adhere  ; because  their  enemies,  instead 
of  exerting  all  their  efforts  where  there  was  almost 
a certainty  of  success,  kindly  condescended  to 
seek  them  where  alone  their  whole  strength  could 
be  advantageously  employed,  without  any  great 
augmentation  of  their  ordinary  expeiice.  Some 
of  the  springs  of  their  national  wealth  w ere  indeed 
exhausted,  or  diverted  into  other  channels  : but 
the  subjects  declared  for  a continuation  of  the 
war,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state  were  suppli- 
ed by  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  people. 
They  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
public  credit,  when  the  court  stopped  payment  of 
the  interest  on  twelve  different  branches  of  the 
national  debt,  but  they  likewise  sent  in  large  quan- 
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tities  of  plate  to  be  melted  down,  and  coined  into 
specie,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war.  All  the 
bills  drawn  on  the  government  by  the  colonies 
were  protested,  to  an  immense  amount,  and  a stop 
was  put  to  all  the  annuities  granted  at  Marseilles 
on  sums  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  marine.  Be- 
sides the  considerable  savings  occasioned  by  these 
acts  of  state-bankruptcy,  they  had  recourses  of 
credit  among  the  merchants  of  Holland,  who  be- 
held the  success  of  Great  Britain  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy ; and  were,  moreover,  inflamed  against 
her  with  the  most  rancorous  resentment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  captures  which  had  been  made  of 
their  Wcst-India  ships  by  the  English  cruisers. 


THE  STATES-GENERAL  SEND  OVER  DEPU- 
TIES TO  ENGLAND. 

!Tn  the  month  of  February,  the  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam having  received  advice  that  the  cargoes 
of  their  West-India  ships,  detained  by  the  Eng- 
lish, wTould,  by  the  British  courts  of  judicature, 
be  declared  lawful  prizes,  as  being  French  pro- 
perty, sent  a deputation,  with  a petition  to  the 
states-general,  entreating  them  to  use  their  inter- 
cession with  the  court  of  London,  representing 
the  impossibility  of  furnishing  the  proofs  required 
in  so  short  a time  as  that  prescribed  by  the  British 
admiralty  ; and  that,  as  the  island  of  St  Eustatia 
bad  but  one  road,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of 
12 
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taking  in  cargoes  but  that  of  overschippen,’  to 
which  the  English  had  objected,  a condemnation 
of  these  ships,  as  legal  prizes,  would  give  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  trade  of  the  colony.  'Whatever 
remonstrances  the  states-general  might  have  made 
on  this  subject  to  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
they  had  no  effect  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  admiralty,  which  continued  to  condemn 
the  cargoes  of  the  Dutch  ships  as  often  as  they 
were  proved  to  be  French  property  ; and  this  re- 
solute uniformity  in  a little  time  intimidated  the 
subjects  of  Holland  from  persevering  in  this  illicit 
branch  of  commerce.  The  enemies  of  England  in 
that  republic,  however,  had  so  far  prevailed,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  states  of  Holland 
had  passed  a formal  resolution  to  equip  five-and- 
twenty  ships  of  war ; and  orders  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  to  com- 
plete the  armament  with  all  possible  expedition. 
In  the  month  of  April,  the  states-general  sent 
over  to  London  three  ministers  extraordinary,  to 
make  representations,  and  remove  if  possible  the 
causes  of  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces. 
They  delivered  their  credentials  to  the  king  with  a 
formal  harangue  : they  said  his  majesty  would  see, 
by  the  contents  of  the  letter  they  had  the  honour 
to  present,  how  ardently  their  high  mightinesses 

* The  method  called  overschippen  is  that  of  using  French 
boats  to  load  Dutch  vessels  with  the  produce  of  France. 
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desired  to  cultivate  the  sincere  friendship  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  nations,  so 
necessary  for  their  common  Welfare  and  preserva- 
tion : they  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  they 
might  be  happy  enough  to  remove  those  difficul- 
ties which  had  for  some  time  struck  at  this  friend- 
ship, and  caused  so  much  prejudice  to  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  the  republic ; who,  by  the  commerce 
they  carried  on,  constituted  its  greatest  strength 
and  chief  support.  They  declared  their  whole 
confidence  was  placed  in  his  majesty’s  equity,  for 
which  the  republic  had  the  highest  regard ; and  in 
the  good-will  he  had  always  expressed  towards  a 
state,  which,  on  all  occasions,  had  interested  itself 
in  promoting  his  glory : a state  which  was  the 
guardian  of  the  precious  trust  bequeathed  by  a 
princess  so  dear  to  his  affection.  “ Full  of  this 
“ confidence,”  said  they,  “ we  presume  to  flatter 
<c  ourselves  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
« pleased  to  listen  to  our  just  demands ; and  wc 
«*  shall  endeavour,  during  the  course  of  our  ml- 
**  nistry,  to  merit  your  approbation,  in  strengthen- 
“ ing  the  bonds  by  which  the  two  nations  ought 
to  be  for  ever  united.” — In  answer  to  this  ora- 
tion, the  king  assured  them  that  he  had  always 
regarded  their  high  mightinesses  as  his  best  friends. 
He  said,  if  difficulties  had  arisen  conceniing  trade, 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  consequences 
of  a burthensome  war  which  he  was  obliged  to 
wage  with  France.  He  desired  they  would  assure 
their  high  mightinesses,  that  he  should  endeavour. 
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on  his  part,  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  question ; 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  they  (the  de- 
puties) were  come  over  with  the  same  disposition. 
— What  representations  these  deputies  made, 'fur- 
ther than  complaints  of  some  irregularities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  sea-officers,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  specify : but  as  the  subject  in  dispute 
related  entirely  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  it  did  not  fall  properly  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  government,  which  hath  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  all  probability,  the  subjects  of  Holland  were 
by  no  means  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  ne- 
gociation,  for  they  murmured  against  the  English 
nation  without  ceasing.  They  threatened  and 
complained  by  turns  ; and  eagerly  seized  all  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 


MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  STATES  BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL  YORKE. 

In  the  month  of  September  major-general  YOrke, 
the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  presented  a me- 
morial to  the  states-general,  remonstrating,  that 
the  merchants  of  Holland  carried  on  a contraband 
trade  in  favour  of  France,  by  transporting  cannon 
and  warlike  stores  from  the  Baltic  to  Holland,  in 
Dutch  bottoms,  under  the  borrowed  names  of 
private  persons ; and  then  conveying  them  by  the 
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inland  rivers  and  canals,  or  through  the  Dutch 
fortresses,  to  Dunkirk,  and  other  places  of  France. 
He  desired  that  the  king  his  master  might  be 
made  easy  on  that  head,  by  their  putting  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  such  practices,  so  repugnant  to 
the  connections  subsisting  by  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  to 
every  idea  of  neutrality.  He  observed,  that  the 
attention  which  his  majesty  had  lately  given  to 
their  representations  against  the  excesses  of  the 
English  privateers,  by  procuring  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  laid  them  under  proper  restrictions, 
gave  him  a good  title  to  the  same  regard  on  the 
part  of  their  high  mightinesses.  He  reminded 
them  that  their  trading  towns  felt  the  good  effects 
of  these  restrictions  ; and  that  the  freedom  of  na- 
vigation, which  their  subjects  enjoyed  amidst  the 
troubles  and  distractions  of  Europe,  had  consider- 
ably augmented  their  commerce.  He  observed, 
that  some  return  ought  to  be  made  to  such  solid 
proofs  of  the  king’s  friendship  and  moderation ; 
at  least,  the  merchants,  who  were  so  ready  to  com- 
plain of  England,  ought  not  to  be  countenanced 
in  excesses  which  would  have  justified  the  most 
rigorous  examination  of  their  conduct.  He  recall- 
ed to  their  memories  that,  during  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  the  king  had  several  times  applied 
to  their  high  mightinesses,  and  to  their  ministers, 
on  the  liberty  they  had  given  to  carry  stores 
through  the  fortresses  of  the  republic  for  the  use 

of  France,  to  invade  the  British  dominions : and 
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though  his  majesty  had  passed  over  in  silence  many 
of  these  instances  of  complaisance  to  his  enemy, 
he  was  no  less  sensible  of  the  injury ; but  he  chose 
rather  to  be  a sufferer  himself,  than  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  his  neighbours,  or  extend  the 
flames  of  war.  He  took  notice  that  even  the 
court  of  Vienna  had,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, employed  its  interest  with  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, and  lent  its  name  to  obtain  passes  for  war- 
like stores  and  provisions  for  the  French  troops, 
under  colour  of  the  Barrier-treaty,  which  it  no 
longer  observed : nay,  after  having  put  France  in 
possession  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  in  manifest 
violation  of  that  treaty,  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  rights  which  they  and  the  king  his  master 
had  acquired  in  that  treaty,  at  the  expence  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure. 


A COUNTER-MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
FRENCH  MINISTER. 

The  memorial  seems  to  have  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  states-general,  as  they  scrupled  to 
allow  the  artillery  and  stores  belonging  to  the 
French  king  to  be  removed  from  Amsterdam  : 
but  these  scruples  vanished  entirely  on  the  receipt 
of  a counter-memorial,  presented  by  the  count 
d’Affry,  the  French  ambassador,  who  mingled 
some  effectual  threats  with  his  expostulation.  He 
desired  them  to  remember,  that,  during  the  whole 
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course  of  the  war,  the  French  king  had  required 
nothing  from  their  friendship  that  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  strictest  impartiality ; and,  if  he  had 
deviated  from  the  engagements  subsisting  between 
him  and  the  republic,  it  was  only  by  granting  the 
most  essential  and  lucrative  favours  to  the  sub- 
jects of  their  high  mightinesses.  He  observed, 
that  the  English,  notwithstanding  the  insolence 
of  their  behaviour  to  the  republic,  had  derived, 
on  many  occasions,  assistance  from  the  protection 
their  effects  had  found  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  Provinces ; that  the  artillery,  stores,  and 
ammunition  belonging  to  Wessel  were  deposited 
in  their  territories,  which  the  Hanoverian  army  in 
passing  the  Rhine  had  very  little  respected  : that 
when  they  repassed  that  river,  they  had  no  other  . 
way  of  saving  their  sick  and  wounded  from  the 
hands  of  the  French,  than  by  embarking  them  in 
boats,  and  conveying  them  to  places  where  the 
French  left  them  unmolested,  actuated  by  their 
respect  for  the  neutrality  of  the  republic : that 
part  of  their  magazines  was  still  deposited  in  the 
towns  of  the  United  Provinces ; w'here  also  the 
enemies  of  France  had  purchased  and  contracted 
for  very  considerable  quantities  of  gunpowder. 
He  told  them  that,  though  these  and  several  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  the  justest  complaints,  the  king  of  France  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  require  that  the  freedom 
and  independency  of  the  subjects  of  the  republic 
.should  be  restrained  in  branches  of  commerce 
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that  were  not  inconsistent  with  its  neutrality, 
persuaded  that  the  faith  of  an  engagement  ought 
to  be  inviolably  preserved,  though  attended  with 
some  accidental  and  transient  disadvantages.  He 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  king  his  master 
had  ordered  the  generals  of  his  army  carefully  to 
avoid  encroaching  on  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
and  transferring  thither  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
when  his  enemies  retreated  that  way  before  they 
were  forced  to  pass  the  Rhine.  After  such  un- 
questionable marks  of  regard,  he  said,  his  king 
would  have  the  justest  ground  of  complaint,  ifj 
contrary  to  expectation,  he  should  hear  that  the 
artillery  and  stores  belonging  to  him  were  detain- 
ed at  Amsterdam.  Thirdly,  he  declared  that  such 
detention  would  be  construed  as  a violation  of  the 
neutrality  ; and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master,  that  the  artillery  and  stores  should, 
without  delay,  be  forwarded  to  Flanders  by  the 
canals  of  Amsterdam  and  the  inland  navigation. 
This  last  argument  was  so  conclusive,  that  they 
immediately  granted  the  necessary  passports  ; in 
consequence  of  which  the  cannon  were  conveyed 
to  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 


DEATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

The  powers  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  were 
too  much  engrossed  with  their  own  concerns  to 
interest  themselves  deeply  in  the  quarrels  that 
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distracted  the  German  empire.  T^he  king  of  Spain, 
naturally  of  a melancholy  complexion  and  deli- 
cate constitution,  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the 
loss  of  his  queen,  who  died  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  that  he  renounced  all  company, 
neglected  all  business,  and  immured  himself  in  a 
chamber  at  Villa-Viciosa,  where  he  gave  a loose 
to  the  most  extravagant  sorrow.  He  abstained 
from  food  and  rest  until  his  strength  was  quite 
exhausted.  He  would  neither  shift  himself,  nor 
allow  his  beard  to  be  shaved ; he  rejected  all  at- 
tempts of  consolation  ; and  remained  deaf  to  the 
most  earnest  and  respectful  remonstrances  of  those 
who  had  a right  to  render  their  advice.  In  this 
case,  the  affliction  of  the  mind  must  have  been  re- 
inforced by  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution. 
He  inherited  a melancholy  taint  from  his  father, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  dreaded  as  a family 
disease;  for  the  infant  don  Louis,  who  likewise 
resided  in  the  palace  of  Villa-Viciosa,  was  fain  to 
amuse  himself  with  hunting,  and  other  diversions, 
to  prevent  his  being  infected  with  the  king’s  dis- 
order, which  continued  to  gain  ground,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  medicine.  The  Spanish 
nation,  naturally  superstitious,  had  recourse  to 
saints  and  relics : but  they  seemed  insensible  to 
all  their  devotion.  The  king,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  distress,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
make  his  will,  which  was  written  by  the  count  de 
Valparaiso,  and  signed  by  the  duke  de  Bejar,  high- 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  The  exorbitancy  of 
vol.  vr.  M 
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his  grief,  and  the  mortifications  he  underwent, 
soon  produced  an  incurable  malady,  under  which 
he  languished  from  the  month  of  September  in 
the  preceding  year  till  the  tenth  of  August  in  the 
the  present,  when  he  expired.  In  his  will,  he  had 
appointed  his  brother  don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples, 
successor  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ; and  nominated 
the  queen  dowager  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  un- 
til that  prince  should  arrive.  Accordingly,  she 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  j and  gave  di- 
rections for  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  king,  who 
was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the . convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
Madrid. 


DON  CARLOS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  SPAIN. 

As  the  death  of  this  prince  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, so  the  politicians  of  Europe  had  univer- 
sally prognosticated  that  his  demise  would  be 
attended  with  great  commotions  in  Italy.  It  had 
been  agreed  among  the  subscribing  powers  to  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  in  case  don  Carlos 
should  be  advanced  in  the  course  of  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  his  brother  don  Philip  should 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples ; and  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  which 
now  constituted  his  establishment,  should  revert 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  The  king  of  Naples  had 
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never  acceded  to  this  article;  therefore  he  paid 
no  regard  to  it  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  j 
but  retained  both  kingdoms,  without  minding  the 
claims  of  the  empress-queen,  who  he  knew  was  at 
that  time  in  no  condition  to  support  her  preten- 
sions. Thus  the  German  war  proved  a circum- 
stance very  favourable  to  his  interest  and  ambi- 
tion. Before  he  embarked  for  Spain,  however,  he 
took  some  extraordinary  steps,  which  evinced  him 
a sound  politician  and  sagacious  legislator.  His 
eldest  son  don  Philip,  who  had  now  attained  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  being  found  in  a state 
of  incurable  idiotism,*  he  wisely  and  resolutely 
removed  him  from  the  succession,  without  any 
regard  to  the  pretended  right  of  primogeniture, 
by  a solemn  act  of  abdication,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  favour  of  his 
third  son  don  Ferdinand.  In  this  extraordinary 
act  he  observes,  That  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  treaties  of  this  age,  Europe  required  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  should  be  separated  from 
that  of  Italy,  when  such  a separation  could  be  ef- 
fected without  transgressing  the  rules  of  justice  : 
that  the  unfortunate  prince-royal  having  been  des- 
titute of  reason  and  reflection  ever  since  his  in- 
fancy, and  no  hope  remaining  that  he  could  ever 
acquire  the  use  of  these  faculties,  he  could  not 
think  of  appointing  him  to  the  succession,  how 
agreeable  soever  such  a disposition  might  be  to 
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nature  and  his  paternal  affection : he  was  therefore 
constrained,  by  the  Divine  will,  to  set  him  aside 
in  favour  of  his  third  son  don  Ferdinand,  whose 
minority  obliged  him  to  vest  the  management  of 
these  realms  in  a regency,  which  he  accordingly- 
appointed,  after  having  previously  declared  his 
son  Ferdinand  from  that  time  emancipated  and 
freed  not  only  from  all  obedience  to  his  paternal 
power,  but  even  from  all  submission  to  his  supreme 
and  sovereign  authority.  He  then  declared  that 
the  minority  of  the  prince  succeeding  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  expire  with 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  should  act 
as  sovereign,  and  have  the  entire  pow-er  of  the 
administration.  He  next  established  and  explain- 
ed the  order  of  succession  in  the  male  and  female 
line ; on  condition  that  the  monarchy  of  Spain 
should  never  be  united  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Finally,  he  transferred  and  made 
over  to  the  said  don  Ferdinand  these  kingdoms, 
with  all  that  he  possessed  in  Italy ; and  this  ordi- 
nance, signed  and  sealed  by  himself  and  the  infant 
don  Ferdinand,  and  counter-signed  by  the  coun- 
sellors and  secretaries  of  state,  in  quality  of  mem- 
bers of  the  regency,  received  all  the  usual  forms 
of  authenticity.  Don  Carlos  having  taken  these 
precautions  for  the  benefit  of  his  third  son,  whom 
he  left  king  of  Naples,  embarked  with  the  rest  of 
his  family  on  board  a squadron  of  Spanish  ships, 
which  conveyed  him  to  Barcelona.  There  he 
landed  in  the  month  of  October,  and  proceeded 
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to  Madrid ; where,  as  king  of  Spain,  he  was  re- 
ceived amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  people. 
He  began  his  reign,  like  a wise  prince,  by  regu- 
lating the  interior  economy  of  his  kingdom  ; by 
pursuing  the  plan  adopted  by  his  predecessor ; 
by  retaining  the  ministry  under  whose  auspices 
the  happiness  and  commerce  of  his  people  had 
been  extended ; and  with  respect  to  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  by  scrupulously  adhering  to  that  neu- 
trality from  whence  these  advantages  were  in  a 
great  measure  derived. 


DETECTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 
CONSPIRATORS  AT  LISBON. 

While  he  serenely  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity, his  neighbour,  the  king  of  Portugal,  was 
engrossed  by  a species  of  employment  which  of  all 
others  must  be  the  most  disagreeable  to  a prince 
of  sentiment,  who  loves  his  people  ; namely,  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  those  conspirators  by  whose 
atrocious  attempt  his  life  had  been  so  much  en- 
dangered. Among  these  were  numbered  some  of 
the  first  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  irritated  by 
disappointed  ambition,  inflamed  by  bigotry,  and 
exasperated  by  revenge.  The  principal  conspira- 
tor, don  Joseph  Mascarenhas  and  Lencastre,  duke 
de  Aveiro,  marquis  of  Torres  Novas,  and  conde 
of  Santa  Cruz,  was  hereditary  lord-steward  of 
the  king’s  household,  and  president  of  the  palace- 
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court,  or  last  tribunal  of  appeal  in  the  kingdom  ; 
so  that  he  possessed  the  first  office  at  the  palace, 
and  the  second  of  the  realm.  Francisco  de  Assiz, 
marquis  of  Tavora,  conde  of  St  John  and  Alvor, 
•was  general  of  the  horse,  and  head  of  the  third 
noble  house  of  the  Tavoras,  the  most  illustrious 
family  in  the  kingdom,  deriving  their  original 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Leon  : he  married  his 
kinswoman,  who  was  marchioness  of  Tavora  in 
her  own  right,  and,  by  this  marriage,  acquired  the 
marquisate.  Louis  Bernardo  de  Tavora  was  their 
eldest  son,  who,  by  virtue  of  a dispensation  from 
the  pope,  had  espoused  his  own  aunt,  donna  The- 
resa de  Tavora.  Joseph  Maria  de  Tavora,  his 
youngest  brother,  was  also  involved  in  the  guilt 
of  his  parents.  The  third  principal  concerned 
was  don  Jeronymo  de  Attaide,  conde  of  Attou- 
guia,  himself  a relation,  and  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Tavora.  The  charac- 
ters of  all  these  personages  were  unblemished  and 
respectable,  until  this  machination  was  detected. 
In  the  course  of  investigating  this  dark  affair,  it 
appeared  that  the  duke  de  Aveiro  had  conceived 
a personal  hatred  to  the  king,  who  had  disap- 
pointed him  in  a projected  match  between  his  son 
and  a sister  of  the  duke  de  Cadaval,  a minor,  and 
prevented  his  obtaining  some  commanderies  which 
the  late  duke  de  Aveiro  had  possessed : that  this 
nobleman  being  determined  to  gratify  his  revenge 
against  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  had  exerted 
all  his  art  and  address  in  securing  the  participation 
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of  the  malcontents  : that  with  this  view  he  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  at  variance,  knowing  they  were  at 
this  time  implacably  incensed  against  the  king, 
who  had  dismissed  them  from  their  office  of  peni- 
tentiaries at  court,  and  branded  them  with  other 
marks  of  disgrace,  on  account  of  their  illegal  and 
rebellious  practices  in  South  America : the  duke, 
moreover,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  the  marchioness  of  Tavora,  notwithstanding  an 
inveterate  rivalship  of  pride  and  ambition,  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  families.  Her 
resentment  against  the  king  was  inflamed  by  the 
mortification  of  her  pride  in  repeated  repulses, 
when  she  solicited  the  title  of  duke  for  her  hus- 
band. Her  passions  were  artfully  fomented  and 
managed  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  she  had  resigned 
the  government  of  her  conscience  j and  they  are 
said  to  have  persuaded  her  that  it  would  be  a me- 
ritorious action  to  take  away  the  life  of  a prince 
who  was  an  enemy  to  the  church,  and  a tyrant  to 
his  people.  She,  being  reconciled  to  the  scheme 
of  assassination,  exerted  her  influence  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inveigle  her  husband,  her  sons  and 
son-in-law,  into  the  same  infamous  design;  and 
yet  this  lady  had  been  always  remarkable  for 
her  piety,  affability,  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 
Many  consultations  were  held  by  the  conspirators 
at  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  St  Antoa,  and  St 
Roque,  as  well  as  at  the  houses  of  the  duke  and 
the  marquis.  At  last  they  resolved  that  the  king 
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should  be  assassinated ; and  employed  two  ruffians, 
called  Antonio  Alvarez  and  Joseph  Policarpio,  for 
the  execution  of  this  design,  the  miscarriage  of 
which  we  have  related  among  the  transactions  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  the  beginning  of  January, 
before  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  were 
known,  the  counts  de  Oberas  and  de  Ribeira 
Grande  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St  Julian, 
on  a suspicion  arising  from  their  freedom  of  speech. 
The  duchess  de  Aveira,  the  countess  of  Attouguia, 
and  the  marchioness  of  Alorna,  with  their  child- 
ren, were  sent  to  different  nunneries  ; and  eight 
Jesuits  were  taken  into  custody.  A council  being 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  the  parti- 
culars we  have  related  were  brought  to  light  by 
the  torture ; and  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced and  executed  upon  the  convicted  crimi- 
nals. Eight  wheels  were  fixed  upon  a scaffold 
raised  in  the  square  opposite  to  the  house  where 
the  prisoners  had  been  confined  ; and  the  thir- 
teenth of  January  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  execu- 
tion. Antonio  Alvarez  Ferreira,  one  of  the  assas- 
sins who  had  fired  into  the  king’s  equipage,  was 
fixed  to  a stake  at  one  comer  of  the  scaffold ; and 
at  the  other  was  placed  the  effigies  of  his  accom- 
plice, Joseph  Policarpio  de  Azevedo,  who  had 
made  his  escape.  The  marchioness  of  Tavora, 
being  brought  upon  the  scaffold  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning,  was  beheaded  at  one 
stroke,  and  then  covered  with  a linen  cloth.  Her 
two  sons,  and  her  son-in-law,  the  count  of  Attou- 
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guia,  with  three  servants  of  the  duke  de  Avciro, 
were  first  strangled  at  one  stake,  and  afterwards 
broke  upon  wheels,  where  their  bodies  remained 
covered ; but  the  duke  and  the  marquis,  as  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy,  were  broken  alive,  and  under- 
went the  most  excruciating  torments.  The  last 
that  suffered  was  the  assassin  Alvarez,  who  being 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  the  combustibles 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  scaffold  were  set 
on  fire,  the  whole  machine,  with  their  bodies,  con- 
sumed to  ashes,  and  these  ashes  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  estates  of  the  three  unfortunate  noble- 
men were  confiscated,  and  their  dwelling  houses 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  name  of  Tavora  was 
suppressed  for  ever  by  a public  decree ; but  that 
of  Mascarenlias  spared,  because  the  duke  de 
Aveiro  was  a younger  branch  of  the  family.  A 
reward  of  ten  thousand  crowns  was  offered  to  any 
person  who  should  apprehend  the  assassin  who 
had  escaped : then  the  embargo  was  taken  off’  the 
shipping.  The  king  and  royal  family  assisted  at 
a public  Te  Deum  sung  in  the  chapel  of  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Uvramento ; on  which  occasion  the 
king,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  waved  his 
handkerchief  with  both  hands,  to  shew  he  was  not 
maimed  by  the  wounds  he  had  received.  If  such 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a king  was  infamously 
cruel  and  perfidious,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  criminals  was  hor- 
rible to  human  nature.  The  attempt  itself  was  at- 
tended with  some  circumstances  that  anight  have 
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staggered  belief,  had  it  not  appeared  but  too  plain 
that  the  king  was  actually  wounded.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  duke  de  Aveiro,  who  was  charged 
with  designs  on  the  crown,  would  have  made  some 
preparation  for  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
and  disorder  which  must  have  been  produced  by 
the  king’s  assassination  : but  we  do  not  find  that 
any  thing  of  this  nature  was  premeditated.  It 
was  no  more  than  a desperate  scheme  of  personal 
revenge,  conceived  without  caution,  and  executed 
without  conduct ; a circumstance  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, if  we  suppose  the  conspirators  were  ac- 
tuated by  the  councils  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
been  ever  famous  for  finesse  and  dexterity.  Be- 
sides, the  discovery  of  all  the  particulars  wras 
founded  upon  confession  extorted  by  the  rack, 
which  at  best  is  a suspicious  evidence.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  Portuguese  government,  without 
waiting  for  a bull  from  the  pope,  sequestered 
all  the  estates  and  effects  of  the  Jesuits  in  that 
kingdom,  which  amounted  to  considerable  sums, 
and  reduced  the  individuals  of  the  society  to  a 
very  scanty  allowance.  Complaints  of  their  con- 
duct having  been  made  to  the  pope,  he  appointed 
a congregation  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Portugal.  In  the  mean  time  the  court 
of  Lisbon  ordered  a considerable  number  of  them 
to  be  embarked  for  Italy,  and  resolved  that  no 
Jesuits  should  hereafter  reside  within  its  realms. 
When  these  transports  arrived  at  Civita-Vecchia, 
they  were,  by  the  pope’s  order,  lodged  in  the 
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Dominican  and  Capuchin  convents  of  that  city, 
until  proper  houses  could  be  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception at  Tivoli  and  Frescati.  The  most  guilty 
of  them,  however,  were  detained  in  close  prison  in 
Portugal ; reserved,  in  all  probability,  for  a pu- 
nishment more  adequate  to  their  enormities. 


SESSION  OPENED  IN  ENGLAND. 

England  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace,  even  amidst  the  triumphs  of  war.  In  the 
month  of  November  the  session  of  parliament  was 
opened  by  commission  ; and  the  commons  at- 
tending in  the  house  of  peers,  the  lord-keeper  ha- 
rangued the  parliament  to  this  effect : — He  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  his  majesty  had  directed 
him  to  assure  them  that  he  thought  himself  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  being  able  to  convoke  them  in  a 
situation  of  affairs  so  glorious  to  his  crown,  and 
advantageous  to  his  kingdoms  : that  the  king  saw 
and  devoutly  adored  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  many  signal  successes  both  by  sea  and  land 
with  which  his  arms  had  been  blessed  in  the  course 
of  the  last  campaign  : that  he  reflected  with  great 
satisfaction  on  the  confidence  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  placed  in  him,  by  making  such  ample 
provisions,  and  entrusting  him  with  such  extensive 
powers  for  carrying  on  a war,  which  the  defence 
of  their  valuable  rights  and  possessions,  together 
with  the  preservation  of  the  commerce  of  his 
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people,  had  rendered  both  just  and  necessary. 
He  enumerated  the  late  successes  of  the  British 
arms,  the  reduction  of  Goree  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  the  conquest  of  so  many  important  places 
in  America,  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  in 
Canada,  the  reduction  of  their  capital  city  of 
Quebec,  effected  with  so  much  honour  to  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  his  majesty’s  officers  and 
forces,  the  important  advantage  obtained  by  the 
British  squadron  off  Cape  Lagos,  and  the  effectual 
blocking  up,  for  so  many  months,  the  principal 
part  of  the  French  navy  in  their  own  harbours  : 
events  which  must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  all  his 
majesty’s  faithful  subjects  with  the  sincerest  joy  ; 
and  convinced  his  parliament  that  there  had  been 
no  want  of  vigilance  or  vigour  on  his  part,  in  ex- 
erting those  means  which  they,  with  so  much 
prudence  and  public-spirited  zeal,  had  put  into 
liis  majesty’s  hands.  He  observed,  that  the  na- 
tional advantages  had  extended  even  as  far  as  the 
East-Indies,  where,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the 
dangerous  designs  of  his  majesty’s  enemies  had 
miscarried,  and  that  valuable  branch  of  commerce 
had  received  great  benefit  and  protection.  That 
the  memorable  victory  gained  over  the  French  at 
Minden  had  long  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  majesty’s  people : that  if  the  crisis  in 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  the  superior  number 
of  the  enemy,  the  great  and  able  conduct  of  his 
majesty’s  general,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
were  considered,  that  action  must  be  the  subject 
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of  lasting  admiration  and  thankfulness ; that,  if 
any  thing  could  fill  the  breasts  of  his  majesty’s 
good  subjects  with  still  further  /degrees  of  exult- 
ation, it  would  be  the  distinguished  and  unbroken 
valour  of  the  British  troops,  owned  and  applauded 
by  those  whom  they  overcame.  He  said,  the  glory 
they  had  gained  was  not  merely  their  own  ; but, 
in  a national  view,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
circumstances  of  cur  success,  as  it  must  be  a 
striking  admonition  to  our  enemies  with  whom 
they  have  to  contend.  He  told  them  that  his  ma- 
jesty’s good  brother  and  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
attacked  and  surrounded  by  so  many  considerable 
powers,  had,  by  his  magnanimity  and  abilities, 
and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  been  able,  in  a sur- 
prising manner,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  concert- 
ed with  such  united  force  against  him.  He  de- 
clared, by  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  that,  as 
his  majesty  entered  into  this  war  not  from  views 
of  ambition,  so  he  did  not  wish  to  continue  it 
from  motives  of  resentment : that  the  desire  of  his 
majesty’s  heart  was.  to  see  a stop  put  to  the  eflk- 
sion  of  Christian  blood : that  whenever  such  terms 
of  peace  could  be  established,  as  should  be  just 
and  honourable  for  his  majesty  and  his  allies  ; and 
by  procuring  such  advantages  as,  from  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  majesty’s  arms,  might  in  reason 
and  equity  be  expected  should  bring  along  with 
them  full  security  for  the  future ; his  majesty 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  repose  of  Europe  restored 
on  such  solid  and  durable  foundations ; and  his 
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faithful  subjects,  to  whose  liberal  support  and  un- 
shaken firmness  his  majesty  owed  so  much,  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
tranquillity : but,  in  order  to  this  great  and  de- 
sirable end,  he  said  his  majesty  was  confident  the 
parliament  would  agree  with  him,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  mal  e ample  provision  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  in  all  parts,  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He 
assured  the  commons,  that  the  great  supplies  they 
had  granted  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  had 
been  faithfully  employed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  granted ; but  the  uncommon  ex- 
tent of  the  war,  and  the  various  services  necessary 
to  be  provided  for,  in  order  to  secure  success  to 
his  majesty’s  measures,  had  unavoidably  occa- 
sioned extraordinary  expences.  Finally,  he  re- 
peated the  assurances  from  the  throne,  of  the  high 
satisfaction  his  majesty  took  in  that  union  and 
good  harmony  which  was  so  conspicuous  among 
his  good  subjects ; he  said,  his  sovereign  was 
happy  in  seeing  it  continued  and  confirmed ; he 
observed,  that  experience  had  shewn  how  much 
the  nation  owed  to  this  union,  which  alone  could 
secure  the  true  happiness  of  his  people. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  ADDRESSES. 

/ 

We  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader’s  own  reflection, 
by  pretending  to  comment  upon  either  the  matter 
or  form  of  this  harangue,  which  however  produced 
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all  the  effect  which  the  sovereign  could  desire. 
The  houses,  in  their  respective  addresses,  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  attach- 
ment and  complacency.  The  peers  professed  their 
utmost  readiness  to  concur  in  the  effectual  support 
of  such  further  measures  as  his  majesty,  in  his 
great  wisdom,  should  judge  necessary  or  expedient 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  in  all  parts, 
and  for  disappointing  and  repelling  any  desperate 
attempts  which  might, be  made  upon  these  king- 
doms. The  commons  expressed  their  admiration 
of  that  true  greatness  of  mind  which  disposed  his 
majesty’s  heart,  in  the  midst  of  prosperities,  to 
wish  a stop  put  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood, 
and  to  see  tranquillity  restored.  They  declared 
their  entire  reliance  on  his  majesty’s  known  wis- 
dom and  firmness,  that  this  desirable  object, 
whenever  it  should  be  obtained,  would  be  upon 
terms  just  and  honourable  for  his  majesty  and  his 
allies  ; and,  in  order  to  effect  that  great  end,  they 
assured  him  they  would  cheerfully  grant  such  sup- 
plies as  should  be  found  necessary  to  sustain,  and 
press  with  effect,  all  his  extensive  operations 
against  the  enemy.  They  did  not  fail  to  re-echo 
the  speech  as  usual ; enumerating  the  trophies  of 
the  year,  and  extolling  the  king  of  Prussia  for  his 
consummate  genius,  magnanimity,  unwearied  ac- 
tivity, and  unshaken  constancy  of  mind.  Veiy 
great  reason,  indeed,  had  his  majesty  to  be  satis- 
fied with  an  address  of  such  a nature  from  a house 
®f  commons  in  which  opposition  lay  strangled  at 
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the  foot  of  the  minister;  in  which  those  dema- 
gogues, who  had  raised  themselves  to  reputation 
and  renown  by  declaiming  against  continental 
measures,  were  become  so  perfectly  reconciled  to 
the  object  of  their  former  reprobation,  as  to  culti- 
vate it  even  with  a degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown 
to  any  former  administration,  and  lay  the  nation 
under  such  contributions  in  its  behalf^  as  no  other 
ministry  durst  ever  meditate.  Thus  disposed,  it 
was  no  wonder  they  admired  the  moderation  of 
their  sovereign  in  offering  to  treat  of  peace,  after 
above  a million  of  men  had  perished  by  the  war, 
and  twice  that  number  been  reduced  to  misery  ; 
after  whole  provinces  had  been  depopulated,  whole 
countries  subdued,  and  the  victors  themselves  al- 
most crushed  by  the  trophies  they  had  gained. 

Immediately  after  the  addresses  were  present- 
ed, the  commons  resolved  themselves  into  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house ; and,  having  unani- 
mously voted  a supply  to  his  majesty,  began  to 
take  the  particulars  into  consideration.  This  com- 
mittee was  continued  till  the  twelfth  of  May, 
when  that  whole  business  was  accomplished.  For 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  they  voted  seventy 
thousand  seamen,  including  eighteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  marines,  and  for  their 
maintenance  allotted  three  millions  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds.  The  number  of  land 
forces,  including  the  British  troops  in  Germany, 
and  the  invalids,  they  fixed  at  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-four  men,  and 
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granted  for  their  subsistence  one  million  three 
hundred  eighty.three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pounds  and  ten-pence.  For  maintain- 
ing other  forces  in  the  plantations,  Gibraltar,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Africa,  and  the  East-Indies,  they  allowed 
eight  hundred  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds,  nineteen  shillings  : for  the  ex- 
pence of  four  regiments  on  the  Irish  establish, 
ment  serving  in  North-America,  they  voted 
thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four 
pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  four-pence.  For  pay 
to  the  general  and  general  staff-officers,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  hospital  for  the  land-forces,  they 
assigned  fifty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  nine-pence. 
They  voted  for  the  expence  of  the  militia  in 
South  and  North  Britain  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
two  thousand  and  six  pounds,  four  shillings,  and 
eight-pence.  They  granted  for  the  maintenance 
of  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  being  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel, 
Saxe-Gotha,  and  Buckebourg,  retained  in  the 
service  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-two 
pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  five-pence  halfpenny ; 
and  for  nineteen  thousand  Hessian  troops,  iri  the 
same  pay,  they  gave  three  hundred  sixty-six 
thousand  seven  hundred  twenty-five  pounds,  one 
shilling,  and  six-pence.  They  afterwards  bestow- 
ed the  sum  of  one  hundred  eight  thousand  and 
twelve  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  seven-pence, 
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for  defraying  the  additional  expence  of  augmenta- 
tions in  the  troops  of  Hanover  anil  Hesse,  and  the 
British  array  serving  in  the  empire.  For  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  navy,  including  half-pay  to  sea-officers ; 
for  carrying  on  the  building  of  two  hospitals,  one 
near  Gosport,  and  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth ; for  the  support  of  the  hospital  at 
Greenwich  ; for  purchasing  ground,  erecting 
wharfs,  and  other  accommodations  necessary  for 
refitting  the  fleets  at  Halifax  in  Nova-Scotia  ; for 
the  charge  of  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  defray- 
ing the  extraordinary  expence  incurred  by  that 
Office  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  they  allowed 
seven  hundred  eighty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  six- 
pence. Towards  paying  oft'  the  navy  debt,  build- 
ings, re-buildings,  and  repairs  of  the  king’s  ships, 
together  with  the  charges  of  transport-service, 
they  granted  one  million  seven  hundred  and  one 
thousand  seventy-eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings, 
and  sixpence.  For  defraying  the  extraordinary 
expenccs  of  the  land-forces  and  other  services  not 
provided  for  by  parliament,  comprehending  the 
pensions  for  the  widows  of  reduced  officers,  they 
allotted  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  fifty-five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  five-pence  halfpenny.  They  voted 
one  million  to  empower  his  majesty  to  discharge 
the  like  sum,  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  charged  upon 
the  first  aids  or  supplies  to  be  granted  in  this  ses- 
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sion  of  parliament.  They  gave  six  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  make  good  his  engagements  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  pursuant  to  a new  convention  between 
him  and  that  monarch,  concluded  on  the  ninth" 
day  of  November  in  the  present  year.  Fifteen 
thousand  pounds  they  allowed  upon  account,  to- 
wards enabling  the  principal  officers  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s ordnance  to  defray  the  necessary  charges 
and  expences  of  taking  down  and  removing  the 
present  magazine  for  gunpowder,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  and  of  erecting  it 
in  some  less  dangerous  situation.  Sixty  thousand 
pounds  they  gave  to  enable  his  majesty  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  with  the  landgrave  of  Hcsse- 
Cassel,  pursuant  to  the  separate  article  of  a treaty 
between  the  two  powers,  renewed  in  the  month  of 
November,  the.  sura  to  be  paid  as  his  most  serene 
highness  should  think  it  most  convenient,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  the  landgrave 
might  again  fix  his  residence  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  by  his  presence  give  fresh  courage  to 
his  faithful  subjects.  Five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  they  voted  upon  account,  as  a present 
supply  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  forage, 
bread,  bread-waggons,  train  of  artillery,  wood, 
straw,  provisions  and  contingencies  of  his  majes- 
ty’s combined  army  under  the  command  of  prince 
Ferdinand.  To  the  Foundling  hospital  they  grant- 
ed five  thousand  pounds ; and  fifteen  thousand 
for  improving,  widening,  and  enlarging  the  pass- 
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age  over  and  through  London-bridge.  To  re- 
place divers  sums  taken  from  the  sinking  fund, 
they  granted  two  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  and  four-pence.  For  the  subsistence  of 
reduced  officers,  including  the  allowances  to  the 
several  officers  and  private  men  of  the  two  troops 
of  horse-guards,  and  regiment  of  horse  reduced, 
and  to  the  superannuated  gentlemen  of  the  four 
troops  of  horse-guards,  they  voted  thirty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds, 
nine  shillings.  Upon  account,  for  the  support  of 
the  colonies  of  Nova-Scotia  and  Georgia,  they 
granted  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  ninety- 
four  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two-pence.  For 
enabling  the  king  to  give  a proper  compensation 
to  the  provinces  in  North-America,  for  the  ex- 
pences  they  might  incur  in  levying  and  maintain- 
ing troops,  according  as  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  those  respective  provinces  should  be  thought 
by  his  majesty  to  merit,  they  advanced  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  East-In- 
dia  company  they  gratified  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  towards  enabling  them  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence of  a military  force  in  their  settlements,  in 
lieu  of  a battalion  of  the  king’s  troops  now  return- 
ed to  Ireland.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were 
provided  for  the  payment  of  the  out-pensioners 
of  Chelsea  hospital.  For  subsequent  augmenta- 
tion of  the  British  forces,  since  the  first  estimate 
of  guards  and  garrisons  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
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presented,  they  allowed  one  hundred  thirty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  thirty-nine  pounds,  seven- 
teen shillings,  and  four-pence.  They  further  voted, 
upon  account,  towards  enabling  the  governors 
and  guardians  of  the  Foundling  hospital  to  main- 
tain, educate,  and  bind  apprentice  the  children 
admitted  into  the  said  charity,  the  sum  of  forty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds.  For  defraying  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing the  militia  in  South  and  North  Britain,  to  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  December  of  the  ensuing 
year,  they  voted  an  additional  grant  of  two  hun- 
dred ninety  thousand  eight  -hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  eight-pence  : 
and,  moreover,  they  granted  fourscore  thousand 
pounds,  upon  account,  towards  defraying  the 
charge  of  pay  and  clothing  of  the  unembodied 
militia  for  the  year,  ending  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  For  reimbursing  the  co- 
lony of  New-York  their  expences  in  furnishing 
provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them 
for  his  majesty's  service,  in  the  campaign  of  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
they  allowed  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  eight- 
pence  ; and  for  maintaining  the  British  forts  and 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  they  renewed 
the  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  For  the  main- 
tenance and  augmentation  of  the  troops  of  Bruns- 
wick in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  for  the  ensuing 
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year,  pursuant  to  an  ulterior  convention  conclu- 
ded and  signed  at  Paderborn  on  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty,  they  granted  the  sum  of  ninety  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  eight 
shillings,  and  eleven-pence  farthing ; and  for  the 
troops  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  the  same  pay,  during  the 
same  period,  they  allotted  one  hundred  and  one 
thousand  ninety-six  pounds,  three  shillings,  and 
two-pence.  For  the  extraordinary  expences  of 
the  land-forces,  and  other  services,  incurred  from 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  in  the  present 
year,  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  follow- 
ing,  and  not  provided  for,  they  granted  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  one  shilling.  To  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  the  grants  for  the  service  of  this 
present  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  they  assigned  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  three- 
pence farthing.  For  printing  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons  they  gave  five  thousand  pounds; 
and  six  hundred  thirty-four  pounds,  thirteen  sliil- 
lings,  and  seven-pence,  as  interest  at  the  rate  ol 
four  per  centum  per  annum,  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  August  in  the  present  year,  to  the 
same  day  of  April  next,  for  the  sum  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  eleven  shil- 
lings, and  eleven-pence,  remaining  in  the  office  of 
ordnance,  and  not  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
puty of  the  king’s  remembrancer  of  the  court  of 
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exchequer,  as  directed  by  an  act  made  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  to  make  compensation  for 
lands  and  hereditaments  purchased  for  his  ma- 
jesty’s service  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Ply- 
mouth, by  reason  of  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  touching  the  execution  of  the  said  act. 
For  defraying  the  extraordinary  charge  of  the 
mint,  during  the  present  year,  they  allowed  eleven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings,  and  ten-pence ; and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  upon  account,  for  paying  the 
debts  claimed  and  sustained  upon  a forfeited  estate 
in  North  Britain.  They  likewise  allowed  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  ten-pence,  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  a regiment  of  light-dragoons,  and  of  an 
additional  company  to  the  corps  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Vaughan.  Finally,  they  voted 
one  million  upon  account,  to  enable  the  king  to 
defray  any  extraordinary  expences  of  the  war, 
incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  for  the  service  of  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty ; and 
to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
to  defeat  any  enterprise  or  design  of  liis  enemies, 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require.  On  the 
whole,  the  sum  total  granted  in  this  session  of 
parliament,  amounted  to  fifteen  million  five  hun- 
dred three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  nine-pence  half- 
penny : a sum  so  enormous,  whether  we  consider 
the  nation  that  raised  it,  or  the  purposes  for  wliich 
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it  was  raised,  that  every  Briton  of  a sedate  mind, 
attached  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  Ills  country, 
must  reflect  upon  it  with  equal  astonishment  and 
concern : a sum  considerably  more  than  double 
the  largest  subsidy  that  was  granted  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  when  the  nation  was  in  the  zenith 
of  her  glory,  and  retained  half  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope in  her  pay  : a sum  almost  double  of  what  any 
former  administration  durst  have  asked  ; and  near 
double  ol  what  the  most  sanguine  calculators, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  thought 
the  nation  could  give  without  the  most  imminent 
hazard  of  immediate  bankruptcy.  Of  the  immense 
supply  which  we  have  particularized,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  two  millions  three  hundred  forty- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds, 
sixteen  shillings,  and  seven-pence  three  farthings, 
were  paid  to  foreigners  for  supporting  the  war  in 
Germany,  exclusive  of  the  money  expended  by 
the  British  troops  in  that  country,  the  number  of 
which  amounted,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year,  to  twenty  thousand  men  : a number  the 
more  extraordinary,  if  we  consider  they  were  all 
transported  to  that  continent  during  the  admini- 
stration of  those  who  declared  in  parliament  (the 
words  still  sounding  in  our  ears,)  that  not  a man, 
nor  even  half  a man,  should  be  sent  from  Great 
Britain  to  Germany,  to  fight  the  battles  of  any 
foreign  elector.  Into  the  expence  of  the  German 
war  sustained  by  Great  Britain,  we  must  also 
throw  the  charge  of  transporting  the  English 
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troops ; the  article  of  forage,  which  alone  amount- 
ed, in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  to  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides 
pontage,  waggons,  horses,  and  many  other  con- 
tingencies. To  the  German  war  we  may  also 
impute  the  extraordinary  expence  incurred  by  the 
actual  service  of  the  militia,  which  the  absence  of 
the  regular  troops  rendered  in  a great  measure 
necessary ; and  the  loss  of  so  many  hands  with- 
drawn from  industry,  from  husbandry,  and  manu- 
facture. The  loss  sustained  by  this  connection 
was  equally  grievous  and  apparent ; the  advantage 
accruing  from  it,  either  to  Britain  or  Hanover, 
we  have  not  discernment  sufficient  to  perceive, 
consequently  cannot  be  supposed  able  to  explain. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  having 
duly  deliberated  on  the  articles  of  supply,  conti- 
nued sitting  from  the  twenty-second  day  of  No- 
vember to  the  fourteenth  of  May,  during  which 
period  they  established  the  necessary  funds  to 
produce  the  sums  which  had  been  granted.  The 
land-tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the 
malt-tax,  were  continued,  as  the  standing  revenue 
of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  provision  made  by 
the  committee  of  ways  and  meaas  amounted  to 
sixteen  millions  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-one  [rounds,  nine  shillings,  and 
eight-pence,  exceeding  the  grants  for  the  service 
of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty,  in  the  sum  of  six  hundred  twenty-six  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  ninety-seven  pounds,  thirteen 
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shillings,  and  ten-pence  halfpenny.  Tins  excess, 
however,  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  destined  to  make  good  the 
premium  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  subscribers  upon  the  eight  million 
loan,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  in  the  other  grants, 
which  never  fail  to  make  a considerable  article  in 
tile  supply  of  every  session.  Tliat  these  gigantic 
strides  towards  the  ruin  of  public  credit,  were  such 
as  might  alarm  every  well-wisher  to  his  country, 
will  perhaps  more  plainly  appear  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  national  debt,  which,  including  the  incum- 
brance of  one  million  charged  upon  the  civil-list 
revenue,  and  provided  for  by  a tax  upon  salaries 
and  pensions  payable  out  of  that  revenue,  amount- 
ed, at  this  period,  to  the  tremendous  sura  of  one 
hundred  eight  millions  tour  hundred  ninety-three 
thousand  one  hundred  fifty-four  pounds,,  fourteen 
shillings,  and  cjpvcn-pence  one  farthing.  A com- 
fortable reflection  this  to  a people  involved  in  the 
most  expensive  war  that  ever  was  waged,  and  al- 
ready burthened  with  such  taxes  as  no  other  nation 
ever  bore ! 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  particularize  the 
acts  that  were  founded  upon  the  resolutions  touch- 
ing the  supply.  We  shall  only  observe  that,  in 
the  act  for  the  land-tax,  and  in  the  act  for  the 
malt- tax,  there  was  a clause  of  credit,  empower- 
ing the  commissioners  ,of  the  treasury  to  raise  the 
money  which  they  produced  by  loans  on  exche- 
quer-bills, bearing  an  interest  of  four  per  cent 
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per  annum,  that  is,  one  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
interest  usually  granted  in  time  of  peace.  While 
the  house  of  commons  deliberated  on  the  bill  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  several  duties  upon  malt, 
and  for  raising  a certain  sum  of  money  to  be 
charged  on  the  said  duties,  a petition  was  present- 
ed by  the  maltsters  of  Ipswich  and  parts  adjacent 
against  an  additional  duty  on  the  stock  of  malt 
on  hand : but  no  regard  was  paid  to  this  remon- 
strance ; and  the  bill,  with  several  new  amend- 
ments, passed  through  both  houses,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  “ An  act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  several 
“ Duties  upon  Malt,  and  for  raising  the  Sum  of 
**  Eight  Millions  by  way  of  Annuities  and  aLottery, 
“ to  be  charged  on  the  said  Duties  ; and  to  pre- 
“ vent  the  fraudulent  obtaining  of  Allowances  in 
“ the  Gauging  of  Corn  making  into  Malt ; and 
“ for  making  forth  Duplicates  of  Exchequer-bills, 
“ Tickets,  Certificates,  Receipts,  Annuity  Orders, 
“ and  other  Orders  lost,  burned,  or  otherwise  de- 
“ stroyed.”  The  other  three  bills  that  turned 
wholly  on  the  supply  were  passed  in  common 
course,  without  the  least  opposition  in  either  house, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  The  first  of  these,  enti- 
tuled,  “ A Bill  for  enabling  liis  Majesty  to  raise 
“ a certain  Sum  of  Money  for  the  Uses  and  Pur- 
“ poses  therein  mentioned,”  contained  a clause 
of  approbation,  added  to  it  by  instruction  ; and 
the  bank  wras  enabled  to  lend  the  million  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  were  empowered 
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by  the  act  to  borrow,  at  the  interest  of  four 
pounds  per  cent.  The  second,  granting  to  his 
majesty  a certain  sum  of  money  out  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund, for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty,  comprehended  a clause 
of  credit  for  borrowing  the  money  thereby  grant- 
ed ; and  another  clause,  empowering  the  bank  to 
lend  it  without  any  limitation  or  interest ; and  the 
third,  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a certain  sum 
of  money  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the 
navy,  and  for  naval  services  during  the  ensuing 
year,  enacted,  that  the  exchequer  bills  thereby  to 
be  issued  should  not  be  received,  or  pass  to  any 
receiver,  or  collector,  of  the  public  revenue,  or  at 
the,  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  before  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-one. 


PETITIONS  RESPECTING  THE  PROHIBITION 
OF  THE  MALT  DISTILLERY. 

,As  the  act  of  the  preceding  session,  prohibiting 
the  malt  distillery,  was  to  expire  at  Christmas, 
the  commons  thinking  it  necessary  to  consider  of 
proper  methods  for  laying  the  malt  distillery  un- 
der such  regulations  as  might  prevent,  if  possible, 
its  being  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people,  began  as  early  as  the  month  of  No- 
vember to  deliberate  on  this  affair ; which  being 
under  agitation,  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
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house  by  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Spitalfields ; the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  New 
Sarum  ; the  gentlemen,  clergy,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Col- 
chester ; the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  coun- 
cil of  King’s  Lynn  in  Norfolk ; the  mayor  and 
bailiffs  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed  ; representing  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  prohibition  of  the 
malt  distillery,  and  praying  the  continuance  of 
the  act  by  which  it  was  prohibited.  On  the  other 
hand,  counter-petitions  were  offered  by  the  mayor, 
magistrates,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Norwich  ; by  the  land- 
owners  and  holders  of  the  south-west  part  of 
Essex  j and,  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shires  of 
Ross  and  Cromartie,  in  North-Britain  ; alledging, 
that  the  scarcity  of  corn,  which  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  prohibit  the  malt  distillery,  had  ceased ; 
and  that  the  continuing  the  prohibition  beyond 
the  necessity  which  had  required  it  would  be  a 
great  loss  and  discouragement  to  the  landed  in- 
terest ; they  therefore  prayed  that  the  said  distil- 
lery might  be  again  opened,  under  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  as  the  house  should  think  proper. 
These  remonstrances  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  divers  accounts  perused,  the  house  una- 
nimously agreed  that  the  prohibition  should  be 
continued  for  a limited  time  ; and  a bill  being 
brought  in,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  passed 
through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  ; by  which  means  the  prohibition  of  the 
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malt  distillery  was  continued  till  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty,  unless  such  continuation 
should  be  abridged  by  any  other  act  to  be  passed 
in  the  present  session. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  BILL  FOR  PREVENTING 
THE  EXCESSIVE  USE  OF  SPIRITS. 

The  committee,  having  examined  a great  num- 
ber of  accounts  and  papers  relating  to  spirituous 
liquors,  agreed  to  four  resolutions,  importing,  that 
the  present  high  price  of  spirituous  liquors  is  a 
principal  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  home  con- 
sumption thereof,  and  hath  greatly  contributed  to 
the  health,  sobriety,  and  industry  of  the  common 
people  : that,  in  order  to  continue  for  the  future 
the  present  high  price  of  all  spirits  used  for  home 
consumption,  a large  additional  duty  should  be 
laid  upon  all  spirituous  liquors  whatsoever  distilled 
within  or  imported  into  Great  Britain  : that  there 
should  be  a draw-back  of  the  said  additional  du- 
ties upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  Great 
Britain,  which  should  be  exported ; and  that  an 
additional  bounty  should  be  granted,  under  pro- 
per regulations,  upon  the  exportation  of  all  spi- 
rituous liquors  drawn  from  corn  in  Great  Britain. 
A great  many  accounts  being  perused,  and  wit- 
nesses examined,  relating  to  the  distillery,  a bill 
was  brought  in,  to  prevent  the  excessive  use  of 
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spirituous  liquors,  by  laying  an  additional  duty 
thereupon;  and  to  encourage  the  exportation  of 
British-made  spirits.  Considerable  opposition  was 
made  to  the  bill,  on  the  opinion  that  the  addition- 
al duty  proposed  was  too  small ; and  that,  among 
the  resolutions,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one 
that  looked  like  a provision,  or  restriction,  for 
preventing  the  pernicious  abuse  of  such  liquors. 
Nay,  many  persons  affirmed,  that  what  was  pro- 
posed  looked  more  like  a scheme  for  increasing 
the  public  revenues,  than  a salutary  measure  to 
prevent  excess.  The  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  town  of  Birmingham  petitioned  for 
such  restrictions.  The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council  of  London,  presented  a petition 
by  the  hands  of  the  two  sheriffs,  setting  forth, 
that  the  petitioners  had,  with  great  pleasure,  ob- 
served the  happy  consequences  produced  upon 
the  morals,  behaviour,  industry,  and  health  of  the 
lower  class  of  people,  since  the  prohibition  of  the 
malt  distillery : that  the  petitioners,  having  ob- 
served a bill  was  brought  in  to  allow  the  distilling 
of  spirits  from  corn,  were  apprehensive  that  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  distillers  thereof 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  nation  ; and  they  conceived  the 
advantages  proposed  to  be  allowed  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  such  spirits,  being  so  much  above 
the  value  of  their  commodity,  would  lay  such  a 
temptation  for  -smuggling  and  peijury  as  no  law 
could  prevent.  They  expressed  their  fears,  that, 
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should  such  a bill  pass  into  a law,  the  excessive 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  would  not  only  debilitate 
and  enervate  the  labourers,  manufacturers,  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  all  the  lower  class  of  people,  and 
thereby  extinguish  industry,  and  that  remarkable 
intrepidity  which  had  lately  so  eminently  appeared 
in  the  British  nation,  which  must  always  depend 
on  the  vigour  and  industry  of  its  people ; but  also 
its  liberty  and  happiness,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  temperance  and  morality,  would 
ran  the  utmost  risk  of  being  destroyed.  They 
declared  themselves  also  apprehensive,  that  the 
extraordinary  consumption  of  bread  com  by  the 
still  would  not  only  raise  the  price,  so  as  to  op- 
press the  lower  class  of  people,  but  would  raise 
such  a bar  to  the  exportation  thereof,  as  to  de- 
prive  the  nation  of  a great  influx  of  money,  at 
that  time  essential  towards  the  maintaining  of  an 
expensive  war,  and  therefore  highly  injure  the 
landed  and  commercial  interest : they  therefore 
prayed  that  the  present  prohibition  of  distilling 
spirits  from  corn  might  be  continued,  or  that  the 
use  of  wheat  might  not  be  allowed  in  distillation. 
This  remonstrance  was  corroborated  by  another  to 
the  same  purpose,  from  several  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  traders,  residing  in  and  near  the 
city  of  London  ; and  seemed  to  have  some  weight 
with  the  commons,  who  made  several  amendments 
in  the  bill,  which  they  now  entituled,  “ A Bill 
“ for  preventing  the  excessive  Use  of  Spirituous 
“ Liquors,  by  laying  additional  Duties  thereon  j for 
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**  shortening  the  Prohibition  for  making  Low  Wines 
“ and  Spirits  from  Wheat ; for  encouraging  the 
“ Exportation  of  British-made  Spirits,  and  prevent- 
“ ing  the  fraudulent  Relanding  or  Importation 
“ thereof.”  Thus  altered  and  amended,  it  passed 
on  a division ; and,  making  its  way  through  the 
house  of  lords,  acquired  the  royal  sanction.  Whe- 
ther the  law  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  enacted,  time  will  determine.  The  best 
way  of  preventing  the  excess  of  spirituous  liquors 
would  be  to  lower  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  so 
as  to  enable  the  poorer  class  of  labourers  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a comfortable  liquor  for  nearly 
the  same  expence  that  will  procure  a quantity  of 
Geneva  sufficient  for  intoxication  ; for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  a poor  wretch  will  expend  his 
last  penny  upon  a draught  of  small  beer,  without 
strength,  or  the  least  satisfactory  operation,  when 
for  the  half  of  that  sum  he  can  purchase  a cordial, 
that  will  almost  instantaneously  allay  the  sense  of' 
hunger  and  cold,  and  regale  his  imagination  with 
the  most  agreeable  illusions.  Malt  was  at  this 
time  sold  cheaper  than  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
king  James  I.  when  the  parliament  enacted,  that 
no  inn-keeper,  victualler,  or  alehouse-keeper, 
should  sell  less  than  a full  quart  of  the  best  ale  or 
beer,  or  two  quarts  of  the  small,  for  one  penny, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings.  It  appears, 
then,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  subject 
paid  but  four-pence  for  a gallon  of  strong  beer, 
which  now  costs  one  shilling  ; and  as  the  malt  is 
von.  vi.  • 
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not  increased  in  value,  the  difference  in  the 
price  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  taxes  on  beer, 
malt,  and  hops,  which  are  indeed  very  grievous, 
though  perhaps  necessary.  The  duty  on  small 
beer  is  certainly  one  of  the  heaviest  taxes  imposed 
upon  any  sort  of  consumption  that  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  luxury.  Two  bushels  of 
malt,  and  two  pounds  of  hops,  are  required  to 
make  a barrel  of  good  small  beer,  which  was  for- 
merly sold  for  six  shillings  ; and  the  taxes  payable 
on  such  a barrel  amounted  to  three  shillings  and 
six-pence  ; so  that  the  sum  total  of  the  imposition 
on  this  commodity  was  equal  to  a land-tax  of 
eleven  shillings  and  eight-pence  in  the  pound. 

Immediately  after  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  prohibition  of  spirits  from  wheat,  a motion 
was  made,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
continue,  for  a time  limited,  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  permitting  the  importation  of  salted  beef 
from  Ireland.  This  permission  was  accordingly 
extended  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  In  all  probability,  this  short  and  temporary 
continuance  was  proposed  by  the  favourers  of  the 
bill,  in  order  to  avoid  the  clamour  and  opposition 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  which  would  have 
been  dangerously  alarmed,  had  it  been  rendered 
perpetual.  Yet,  as  undoubted  evidence  had  proved 
before  the  committee,  while  the  bill  was  depend- 
ing, that  the  importation  had  been  of  great  service 
to  England,  particularly  in  reducing  the  price  'of 
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salted  beef  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  perhaps  no 
consideration  ought  to  have  prevented  the  legisla- 
ture from  perpetuating  the  law;  a measure  that 
would  encourage  the  graziers  of  Ireland  to  breed 
and  fatten  horned  cattle,  and  certainly  put  a stop 
to  the  practice  of  exporting  salted  beef  from  that 
kingdom  to  France,  which  undoubtedly  furnishes 
the  traders  of  that  kingdom  with  opportunities  of 
exporting  wool  to  the  same  country. 


ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  A MILITIA  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

As  several  lieutenants  of  counties  had,  for  various 
reasons,  suspended  all  proceedings  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia  for  limited 
times,  when  suspensions  were  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  a bill  was  now 
brought  in,  to  enable  his  majesty’s  lieutenants  of 
the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  the  militia  laws,  not- 
withstanding any  adjournments.  It  was  enacted, 
that,  as  the  speedy  execution  of  the  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  militia  was  most  essentially  necessary 
at  this  juncture  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
kingdom,  every  lieutenant  of  the  place  where 
such  suspension  had  happened  should,  within  one 
month  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  proceed  as  if 
there  had  been  no  such  suspension  : and  summon 
a meeting  for  the  same  purpose  once  in  every  sue- 
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ceeding  month,  until  a sufficient  number  of  offi. 
cers,  qualified  and  willing  to  serve,  should  be 
found,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  act  for  the 
better  ordering  the  militia  forces.  The  establish, 
ment  of  a regular  militia  in  South  Britain  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  patriot* 
of  Scotland.  They  were  convinced,  from  reason 
and  experience,  that  nothing  could  more  tend  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  their  country  than  such 
an  etablishment  in  North  Britain,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  insur- 
rections, which  a well-regulated  militia  might 
have  prevented  or  stifled  in  the  birth  ; and  their 
coast  had  been  lately  alarmed  by  a threatened  in- 
vasion, which  nothing  but  the  want  of  such  an 
establishment  had  rendered  formidable  to  the  na- 
tives. They  thought  themselves  entitled  to  the 
same  security  which  the  legislature  had  provided 
for  their  fellow-subjects  in  South  Britain,  and 
could  not  help  being  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  themselves  left  unarmed,  and  exposed  to 
injuries  both  foreign  and  domestic,  while  the 
sword  was  put  in  the  hands  of  their  southern 
neighbours.  Some  of  the  members,  who  repre- 
sented North  Britain  in  parliament,  moved  by 
these  considerations,  as  well  as  by  the  earnest  in- 
junctions of  their  constituents,  resolved  to  make 
a vigorous  effort,  in  order  to  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  a regular  militia  in  Scotland.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  March  it  was  moved,  and  resolved, 
that  the  house  would,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
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month,  resolve  itself  into  a committee,  to  consider 
of  the  laws  in  being  which  relate  to  the  militia  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland.  The 
result  of  that  inquiry  was,  that  these  laws  were  in- 
effectual. Then  a motion  was  made  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  militia 
forces  in  North  Britain,  and,  though  it  met  with 
great  opposition,  wras  carried  by  a large  majority. 
The  principal  Scottish  members  of  the  house  were 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  others,  to  prepare 
the  bill,  which  was  soon  printed,  and  reinforced  by 
petitions  presented  by  the  gentlemen,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  commissioners  of  the  supply  for  the 
shire  of  Ayr  ; and  by  the  freeholders  of  the  sliires 
of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Forfar.  They 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  established 
militia  in  England,  and  their  ardent  wish  to  see 
the  benefit  of  that  wise  and  salutary  measure  ex- 
tended to  North  Britain.  This  was  an  indulgence 
they  had  the  greater  reason  to  hope  for,  as  by 
the  articles  of  the  union  they  were  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  their 
brethren  of  England  ; and  as  the  legislature  must 
now  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  such 
measures,  by  the  consternation  lately  produced 
in  their  defenceless  country,  from  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  a handful  of  French  freebooters. 
These  remonstrances  had  no  weight  with  the  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons,  who,  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  make  proper  distinctions  be- 
tween the  ill  ami  well  affected  subjects  of  North 
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Britain,  rejected  the  bill,  as  a very  dangerous  ex- 
periment  in  favour  of  a people  among  whom  so 
many  rebellions  had  been  generated  and  produced. 
When  the  motion  was  made  for  the  bill’s  being 
committed,  a warm  debate  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  Scottish  members  spoke  in  behalf 
of  their  country  with  great  force  of  argument, 
and  a very  laudable  spirit  of  freedom.  Mr  Elliot, 
in  particular,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
board  of  Admiralty,  distinguished  himself  by  a 
noble  flow  of  eloquence,  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  of  oratory',  and  warmed  with  the  true  spirit 
of  patriotism.  Mr  Oswald,  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  honour  on  the  occasion ; 
ever  nervous,  steady  and  sagacious,  independent 
though  in  office,  and  invariable  in  pursuing  the 
interest  of  hi9  country.  It  must  be  owned,  for 
the  honour  of  North  Britain,  that  all  her  represent- 
atives, except  two,  warmly  contended  for  this 
national  measure,  which  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  six,  though 
the  bill  was  exactly  modelled  by  the  late  act  of 
parliament  for  the  establishment  of  the  militia  in 
England. 

Even  this  institution,  though  certainly  lauda- 
ble and  necessary,  was  attended  with  so  many  un- 
foreseen difficulties,  that  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment since  it  was  first  established  has  produced 
new  acts  for  its  better  regulation.  In  April,  leave 
was  given  to  prepare  a bill  for  limiting,  confining, 
and  better  regulating  the  payment  of  the  weekly 
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allowances  made  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the 
maintenance  of  families  unable  to  support  them- 
selves during  the  absence  of  militia-men  embodied, 
and  ordered  out  into  actual  service  ; as  well  as  for 
amending  and  improving  the  establishment  of  the 
militia,  and  lessening  the  number  of  officers'  enti- 
tled to  pay  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  called 
England.  While  this  bill  was  under  consideration, 
the  house  received  a petition  from  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  town-clerk,  sheriffs,  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, clergy,  tradesmen,  and  others,  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Lincoln,  representing,  That 
by  an  act  passed  relating  to  the  militia  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  when  any  militia-men  should  be  or- 
dered out  into  actual  service,  leaving  families  un- 
able to  support  themselves  during  their  absence, 
the  overseers  of  the  parish  where  such  families  re- 
side, should  allow,  them  such  weekly  support  as 
should  be  prescribed  by  any  one  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  allowance  should  be  reimbursed  out 
of  the  county  stock.  They  alledged,  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  men,  inhabitants  of  the  said 
city,  had  entered  themselves  to  serve  in  the  mi- 
litia of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  as  volunteers,  for 
several  parishes  and  persons ; yet  their  families 
were,  nevertheless,  supported  by  tire  county  stock 
. of  the  city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
They  took  notice  of  the  bill  under  deliberation, 
and  prayed,  that  if  it  should  pass  into  a law,  they 
might  have  such  relief  in  the  premises,  as  to  the 
house  should  seem  meet.  Regard  was  had  to  this 
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petition  in  the  amendments  to  the  bill,'  which 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  by  commission.  During  the  depend* 
ance  of  this  bill  another  was  brought  in,  to  explain 
so  much  of  the  militia  act  passed  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  as  related  to  the 
money  to  be  given  to  private  militia-men,  upon 
their  being  ordered  out  into  actual  service.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted,  that  the  guinea,  which  by 
the  former  act  was  due  to  every  private  man  of 
every  regiment  or  company  of  militia,  when  or- 
dercd  out  into  actual  service,  should  be  paid  to 
every  man  that  shall  afterwards  be  enrolled  into 
such  regiment  or  company  whilst  in  actual  service ; 
that  no  man  should  be  entitled  to  his  clothes  for 
his  own  use,  until  he  should  have  served  three 
years,  if  unembodied,  or  one  year,  if  embodied 
after  the  delivery  of  the  clothes ; and  that  the  full 
pay  of  the  militia  should  commence  from  the  date 
of  his  majesty’s  warrant  for  drawing  them  out 
The  difficulties  which  these  successive  regulations 
were  made  to  obviate,  will  be  amply  recompensed 
by  the  good  effects  of  a national  militia,  provided 
it  be  employed  in  a national  way,  and  for  national 
purposes : but  if  the  militia  are  embodied,  and  the 
different  regiments  that  compose  it  are  marched 
from  the  respective  counties  to  which  they  belong; 
if  the  men  are  detained  for  any  length  of  time  in 
actual  service,  at  a distance  from  their  families, 

* See  note  [L],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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when  they  might  be  employed  at  home  in  works 
of  industry,  for  the  support  of  their  natural  de- 
pendants ; the  militia  becomes  no  other  than  an 
addition  to,  or  augmentation  of,  a standing  army, 
enlisted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  labour 
of  the  men  is  lost  to  the  community ; they  con- 
tract the  idle  habits  and  dissolute  manners  of  the 
other  troops ; their  families  are  left  as  incum- 
brances on  the  community : and  the  charge  of 
their  subsistence  is,  at  least,  as  heavy  as  that  of 
maintaining  an  equal  number  of  regular  forces. 
It  would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  very  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  government’s  ordering  the  regiments 
of  militia  to  march  from  their  respective  counties, 
and  to  do  duty  for  a considerable  length  of  time  at 
a great  distance  from  their  own  homes,  unless  we 
suppose  this  measure  was  taken  to  create  in  the 
people  a disgust  to  the  institution  of  the  militia, 
which  was  an  establishment  extorted  from  the  se- 
cretary by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  We  may  add, 
that  some  of  the  inconveniences  attending  a mi- 
litia will  never  be  totally  removed,  while  the  per- 
sons drawn  by  lot  for  that  service  are  at  liberty  to 
hire  substitutes ; for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
men  of  substance  will  incur  the  danger,  fatigue, 
and  damage  of  service  in  person,  while  they  can 
hire,  among  the  lowest  class  of  people,  mercenaries 
of  desperate  fortune  and  abandoned  morals,  who 
will  greedily  seize  the  opportunity  of  being  paid 
for  renouncing  that  labour  by  which  they  were 
before  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
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family  connection ; it  would,  therefore,  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  whether  the 
privilege  of  hiring  substitutes  should  not  be  limited 
to  certain  classes  of  men,  who  are  either  raised  by 
their  rank  in  life  above  the  necessity  of  serving  in 
person,  or  engaged  in  such  occupations  as  cannot 
be  intermitted  without  prejudice  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  regulation 
in  this  new  act,  by  which  the  families  of  substi- 
tutes are  deprived  of  any  relief  from  the  parish, 
will  not  only  diminish  the  burthen  of  the  poor’s 
rates  ; but  also,  by  raising  the  price  of  mercena- 
ries, oblige  a greater  number  of  the  better  sort  to 
serve  in  person.  Without  all  doubt,  the  fewer 
substitutes  that  are  employed,  the  more  depend- 
ence may  be  placed  upon  the  militia  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
more  will  the  number  of  the  disciplined  men  be  in- 
creased ; because,  at  the  expiration  of  every  three 
years,  the  lot-men  must  be  changed,  and  new 
militia-men  chosen  ; but  the  substitutes  will,  in 
all  probability,  continue  for  life  in  the  service, 
provided  they  can  find  lot-men  to  hire  them  at 
every  rotation.  The  reader  will  forgive  our  being 
so  circumstantial  upon  the  regulations  of  an  insti- 
tution, which  we  cannot  help  regarding  with  a 
kind  of  enthusiastic  affection. 
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BILL  FOR  REMOVING  THE  POWDER 
MAGAZINE  AT  GREENWICH. 

In  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  house  of 
commons  received  a petition  from  several  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  others,  inhabitants  of  East 
Greenwich,  and  places  adjacent  in  Kent,  repre- 
senting, that  in  the  said  parish,  within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  the  town  distinguished  by  a royal  pa- 
lace, and  royal  hospital  for  seamen,  there  was  a 
magazine,  containing  great  quantities  of  gun- 
powder, frequently  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand 
barrels  : that,  besides  the  great  danger  which  must 
attend  all  places  of  that  kind,  the  said  magazine 
stood  in  an  open  field,  uninclosed  by  any  fortifi- 
cation or  defence  whatsoever,  consequently  ex- 
posed to  treachery  and  every  other  accident. 
They  alledged,  that  if  through  treachery,  light- 
ning, or  any  other  accident,  this  magazine  should 
take  fire,  not  only  their  lives  and  properties,  but 
the  palace  and  hospital,  the  king’s  yards  and  stores 
at  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  the  banks  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames,  with  the  ships  sailing  and 
at  anchor  in  that  river,  would  be  inevitably  de- 
stroyed, and  inconceivable  damage  would  accrue 
to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  They, 
moreover,  observed,  that  the  magazine  was  then 
in  a dangerous  condition,  supported  on  all  sides 
by  props  that  were  decayed  at  the  foundation ; 
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that  in  case  it  should  fall,  the  powder  would,  in 
all  probability,  take  fire,  and  produce  the  dreadful 
calamities  above  recited : they  therefore  prayed 
that  the  magazine  might  be  removed  to  some 
more  convenient  place,  where  any  accident  would 
not  be  attended  with  such  dismal  consequences. 
The  subject  of  this  remonstrance  was  so  pressing 
and  important,  that  a committee  was  immediately 
appointed  to  take  the  affair  into  consideration, 
and  procure  an  estimate  for  purchasing  lands,  and 
erecting  a powder-magazine  at  Purfleet,  in  Essex, 
near  the  banks  of  the  river,  together  with  a guard- 
house, barracks,  and  all  other  necessary  conveni- 
ences. While  the  report  of  the  committee  lay 
upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members, 
Mr  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  his  majesty’s 
command,  acquainted  the  house,  that  the  king, 
having  been  informed  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  petition,  recommended  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  commons.  Leave  was  immediately  given  to 
prepare  a bill,  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  ; which,  having  been  duly  considered, 
altered,  and  amended,  passed  through  both  houses 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  it  obtained  the 
royal  sanction.  The  magazine  was  accordingly 
removed  to  Purfleet,  an  inconsiderable  and  solitary 
village,  where  there  will  be  little  danger  of  acci- 
dent, and  where  no  great  damage  would  attend  an 
explosion  : but  in  order  to  render  this  possible  ex- 
plosion still  less  dangerous,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  form  the  magazine  of  small  distinct  apartments. 
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totally  independent  of  each  other  ; that,  in  case 
one  should  be  accidentally  blown  up,  the  rest 
might  stand  unaffected.  The  same  plan  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  all  combustible 
stores  subject  to  conflagration.  The  marine  bill 
and  mutiny  bill,  as  annual  regulations,  were  pre-  - 
pared  in  the  usual  form,  passed  both  houses  with- 
out opposition,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 


ACT  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

The  next  affair  that  engrossed  the  deliberation 
of  the  commons,  was  a measure  relating  to  the 
internal  economy  of  the  metropolis.  The  sheriffs 
of  London  delivered  a petition  from  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  in  common- 
council  assembled,  representing,  that  several 
streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  within  the  city  of 
London,  and  liberties  thereof,  were  too  narrow 
and  incommodious  for  the  passing  and  repassing 
as  well  of  foot  passengers  as  of  coaches,  carts,  and 
other  carriages,  to  the  prejudice  and  inconvenience 
of  the  owners  and  inliabitants  of  houses,  and  to 
the  great  hindrance  of  business,  trade,  and  com- 
merce. They  alledged  that  these  defects  might 
be  remedied,  and  several  new  streets  opened  with- 
in the  said  city  and  liberties,  to  the  great  ease, 
safety,  and  convenience  of  passengers,  as  well  as 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public  in  general,  if  they. 
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the  petitioners,  were  enabled  to  widen  and  enlarge 
the  narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  to  open 
and  lay  out  such  new  streets  and  ways,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  several  houses,  buildings,  and  grounds, 
which  might  be  necessary  for  these  purposes. 
They  took  notice  that  there  were  several  houses 
within  the  city  and  liberties,  partly  erected  over 
the  ground  of  other  proprietors ; and  others,  of 
which  the  several  floors  or  apartments  belonged  to 
different  persons ; so  that  difficulties  and  disputes 
frequently  arose  amongst  the  said  several  owners 
and  proprietors,  about  pulling  down  or  rebuilding 
the  party-walls  and  premises ; that  such  rebuild- 
ing was  often  prevented  or  delayed,  to  the  great 
injury  and  inconvenience  of  those  owners  who 
were  desirous  to  rebuild  ; that  it  would  therefore 
be  of  public  benefit,  and  frequently  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  fatal  effects  of  fire,  if  some  provi- 
sion were  made  by  law,  as  well  for  determining 
such  disputes  in  a summary  way,  as  for  explaining 
and  amending  the  laws  then  in  being  relating 
to  the  building  of  party-walls.  They  therefore 
prayed  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  enabling  the  petitioners  to  widen  and  en- 
large tiie  several  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  and 
to  open  new  streets  and  ways  to  be  therein  limited 
and  prescribed ; as  well  as  for  determining,  in  a 
summary  way,  all  disputes  arising  about  the  re- 
building of  houses  or  tenements  within  the  said 
city  and  liberties,  wherein  several  persons  have 
an  intermixed  property ; and  for  explaining  and 
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amending  the  laws  in  being  relating  to  these  par- 
ticulars. A committee  being  appointed  to  examine 
the  matter  of  this  petition,  agreed  to  a report, 
upon  which  leave  was  given  to  prepare  a bill, 
and  this  was  brought  in  accordingly.  Next  day 
a great  number  of  citizens  represented,  in  another 
petition,  that  the  pavement  of  the  city  and  liber- 
ties was  often  damaged,  by  being  broken  up  for 
the  purposes  of  amending  or  new-laying  water- 
pipes  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  water-works ; 
and  praying  that  provision  might  be  made  in  the 
bill  then  depending,  to  compel  those  proprietors 
to  make  good  any  damage  that  should  be  done 
to  the  pavement  by  the  leaking  nr  bursting  of  the 
water-pipes,  or  opening  the  pavement  for  altera- 
tions. In  consequence  of  this  representation, 
some  amendments  were  made  in  the  bill,  which 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  was  enacted  into 
a law,  under  the  title  of  “ An  Act  for  Widening 
“ certain  Streets,  Lanes,  and  Passages,  within  the 
“ City  of  London  and  Liberties  thereof ; and  for 
“ opening  certain  New  Streets  and  Ways  within 
“ the  same,  and  for  other  Purposes  therein  men. 
“ tioned.” 1 


' Sec  note  [M,]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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BILL  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SALE  OF  FISH  IN 
LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER. 

The  inhabitants  of  Westminster  had  long  labour- 
ed under  the  want  of  a fish-market,  and  complain- 
ed that  the  price  of  this  species  of  provision  was 
kept  up  at  an  exorbitant  rate  by  the  fraudulent 
combination  of  a few  dealers,  who  engrossed  the 
whole  market  of  Billingsgate,  and  destroyed  great 
quantities  of  fish,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of 
those  that  remained.  An  act  of  parliament  had 
passed,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  present 
majesty’s  reign,  for  establishing  a free  market  for 
the  sale  of  fish  in  Westminster;  and,  seven  years 
after  that  period,  it  was  found  necessary  to  procure 
a second,  for  explaining  and  amending  the  first ; 
but  neither  effectually  answered  the  purposes  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  month  of  January,  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  the  house  took  into  consideration  a 
petition  of  the  several  fishermen  trading  to  Billings- 
gate-market, representing  the  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  said  acts : particularly 
forfeitures  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  incurred  by  the 
negligence  of  servants  who  had  omitted  to  make 
the  particular  entries  which  the  two  acts  pre- 
scribed. This  petition  being  examined  by  a com- 
mittee, and  the  report  being  made,  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  a new  bill,  which  should  contain  effec- 
tual provision  for  the  better  supplying  the  cities 
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of  London  and  Westminster  with  fish,  and  for 
preventing  the  abuses  of  the  fish  mongers.  It  was 
entituled,  “ A Bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act 
“ passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  George  II.  con- 
“ ceming  a Free  Market  for  Fish  at  Westminster, 

“ as  requires  Fishermen  to  enter  their  Fishing  Ves- 
“ sels  at  the  Office  of  the  Searcher  of  the  Customs 
“ at  Gravesend,  and  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Fish 
“ at  the  first  Hand  in  the  Fish-Markets  in  London 
“ and  Westminster ; and  to  prevent  Salesmen  of 
“ Fish  buying  Fish  to  sell  again  on  their  own  Ac- 
“ count ; and  to  allow  Bret  and  Turbot,  Brill  and 
“ Pearl,  although  under  the  respective  Dimensions 
“ mentioned  in  a former  Act,  to  be  imported  and 
M sold ; and  to  punish  Persons  who  shall  take  or 
“ sell  any  Spawn,  Brood,  or  Fry  of  Fish,  unsize- 
“ able  Fish,  or  Fish  out  of  Season,  or  Smelts  under 
“ the  size  of  five  Inches,  and  for  other  Purposes.” 
Though  this,  and  the  former  bill  relating  to  the 
streets  and  houses  of  London,  are  instances  that  ' 
evince  the  care  and  attention  of  thelegislature,even 
to  minute  particulars  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  kingdom,  we  can  hardly  consider  them  as 
objects  of  such  dignity  and  importance  as  to  de- 
mand the  deliberations  of  the  parliament,  but  think 
they  naturally  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
municipal  magistracy.  After  all,  perhaps,  the 
most  effectual  method  for  supplying  Westminster 
with  plenty  of  fish  at  reasonable  rates,  would  be 
to  execute  with  rigour  the  laws  already  enacted 
against  forestalling  and  regrating,  an  expedient 
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that  would  soon  dissolve  all  monopolies  and  com* 
binations  among  the  traders  ; to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  markets  in  London  and  Westminster;  and 
to  establish  two  general  markets  at  the  Ndre,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  where  the  fishing  vessels 
might  unload  their  cargoes,  and  return  to  sea 
without  delay.  A number  of  light  boats  might  be 
employed  to  convey  fresh  fish  from  these  marts  to 
London  and  Westminster,  where  all  the  different 
fish-markets  might  be  plentifully  supplied  at  a rea- 
sonable expence  ; for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that, 
while  the  fresh  fish  are  brought  up  the  river  in  the 
fishing  smacks  themselves,  which  can  hardly  save 
the  tides,  to  Billingsgate,  they  will  ever  dream  of 
carrying  their  cargoes  above  bridge : or  that  the 
price  of  fish  can  be  considerably  lowered,  while 
the  fishing  vessels  lose  so  much  time  in  running 
up  to  Gravesend  or  Billingsgate. 


NEW  ACT  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  QUALI- 
FICATIONS OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  annual  committee  being  appointed  to  inquire 
what  laws  were  expired,  or  near  expiring,  agreed 
to  certain  resolutions ; upon  which  a bill  was  pre* 
pared,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  importing  a 
continuation  of  several  laws,  namely,  the  several 
clauses  mentioned  of  the  acts  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  of  George  I.  against  the  clandestine  run- 
ning of  uncustomed  goods,  except  the  clauses 
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relating  to  quarantine ; the  act  passed  in  the  third 
of  George  II.  relating  to  the  carrying  rice  from 
Carolina ; the  act  of  the  seventh  of  the  same 
reign,  relating  to  cochineal  and  indigo  ; and  that 
of  the  twelfth  of  George  II.  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  importation  of  printed  books.  There  was  also 
a law  enacted,  to  continue  to  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  an  act  passed  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  queen  Anne,  for  encouraging  the 
making  of  sail-cloth,  by  a duty  of  one-penny  per 
ell  laid  upon  all  foreign-made  sails  and  sail-cloth 
imported,  and  a bounty  in  the  same  proportion 
granted  upon  all  home-made  sail-cloth  and  canvas 
fit  for  or  made  into  sails,  and  exported  ; another 
act  was  passed,  for  continuing  certain  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  additional  number  of  one  hundred 
hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  which  law  was  ren- 
dered perpetual.  The  next  law  we  shall  mention 
was  intended  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  that 
ever  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  legislature ; 
it  was  a law  that  affected  the  freedom,  dignity, 
and  independency  of  parliaments.  By  an  act  pass- 
ed in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
it  was  provided,  that  no  person  should  be  chosen 
a member  of  parliament  who  did  not  possess  in 
England  or  Wales  an  estate,  freehold  or  copyhold, 
for  life,  according  to  the  following  qualifications  : 
for  every  knight  of  a shire  six  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  all 
incumbrances ; and  three  hundred  pounds  per 
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annum,  for  every  citizen,  burgess,  and  baron  of 
the  cinque  ports.  It  was  also  decreed,  that  the 
return  of  any  person  not  thus  qualified  should  be 
void;  and  that  every  candidate  should,  at  the 
reasonable  request  of  any  other  candidate  at  the 
time  of  election,  or  of  two  or  more  persons  who 
had  a right  to  vote,  take  an  oath  prescribed  to 
establish  his  qualifications.  This  restraint  was  by 
no  means  effectual.  So  many  oaths  of  different 
kinds  had  been  prescribed  since  the  revolution, 
that  they  began  to  lose  the  effect  they  were  in- 
tended to  have  on  the  minds  of  men  ; and,  in  par- 
ticular, political  peijury  grew  so  common,  that  it 
was  no  longer  considered  as  a crime.  Subterfuges 
were  discovered,  by  means  of  which  this  law  rela- 
ting to  the  qualification  of  candidates  was  effectu- 
ally eluded.  Those  who  were  not  actually  possessed 
of  such  estates,  procured  temporary  conveyances 
from  their  friends  and  patrons,  on  condition  of 
their  being  restored  and  cancelled  after  the  elec- 
tion. By  this  scandalous  fraud  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  was  frustrated,  the  dignity  of  par- 
liament prostituted,  the  example  of  peijury  and 
corruption  extended,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
set  at  defiance.  Through  this  infamous  channel 
the  ministry  had  it  in  their  power  to  thrust  into 
parliament  a set  of  venal  beggars,  who,  as  they 
depended  upon  their  bounty,  would  always  be 
obsequious  to  their  will,  and  vote  according  to 
direction,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  or  to  the  advantage  of  their  coun- 
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try.  The  mischiefs  attending  such  a vile  collu- 
sion, and  in  particular  the  undue  influence  which 
the  crown  must  have  acquired  from  the  practice, 
were  either  felt  or  apprehended  by  some  honest 
patriots,  who,  after  divers  unsuccessful  efforts,  at 
length  presented  to  the- house  a bill,  importing 
that  every  person  who  shall  be  elected  a member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  should,  before  he  pre- 
sumed to  take  his  seat,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the 
house,  at  the  table,  while  the  commons  are  sitting, 
and  the  speaker  in  the  chair,  a paper,  or  schedule, 
signed  by  himself,  containing  a rental  or  parti- 
cular of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
whereby  he  makes  out  his  qualification,  specifying 
the  nature  of  his  estate,  whether  messuage,  land, 
rent,  tythe,  or  what  else  ; and  if  such  estate  con- 
sists of  messuages,  lands,  or  tythes,  then  specifying 
in  whose  occupation  they  are ; and  if  in  rent,  then 
specifying  the  names  of  the  owners  or  possessors 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  out  of  which  such  rent 
is  issuing,  and  also  specifying  the  parish,’ town- 
ship, or  precinct  and  county,  in  which  the  said 
estate  lies,  and  the  value  thereof ; and  every  such 
person  shall,  at  the  same  time,  also  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  oath,  to  be  fairly  written  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  or  schedule : “ I,  A.  B. 
“ do  swear  that  the  above  is  a true  rental : and 
“ that  I truly,  and  bona  fide,  have  such  an  estate 
“ in  law  or  equity,  tQ  and  for  my  own  use  and 
“ benefit,  of  and  in  the  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
“ ditaments,  above  described,  over  and  above  what 
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“ -will  satisfy  and  clear  all  incumbrances  that  may 
“ affect  the  same ; and  that  such  estate  hath  not 
“ been  granted  or  made  over  to  me  fraudulently, 
“ on  purpose  to  qualify  me  to  be  a member  of 
“ this  house.  So  help  me  God !”  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  said  paper  or  schedule,  with  the 
oath  aforesaid,  should  be  carefully  kept  by  the 
clerk,  to  be  inspected  by  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  without  fee  or  reward  : that  if  any 
person  elected  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament, 
should  presume  to  sit  or  vote  as  a member  of  the 
house  of  commons  before  he  had  delivered  in  such 
a paper  or  schedule,  and  taken  the  oath  aforesaid, 
or  should  not  be  qualified  according  to  the  true 
intent  or  meaning  of  this  act,  his  election  should 
be  void ; and  every  person  so  sitting  and  voting 
should  forfeit  a certain  sum  to  be  recovered  by 
such  persons  as  should  sue  for  the  same  by  action 
of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  whereon  no 
essoign,  privilege,  protection,  or  wager  of  law 
should  be  allowed,  and  only  one  imparlance : that 
if  any  person  should  have  delivered  in,  and  sworn 
to  his  qualification  as  aforesaid,  and  taken  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons,  yet  at  any  tune  after 
should,  during  the  continuance  of  such  parlia- 
ment, sell,  dispose  of,  alien,  or  any  otherwise  in- 
cumber the  estate,  or  any  part  thereof  comprised 
in  the  schedule,  so  as  to  lessen,  or  reduce  the 
same  under  the  value  of  the  qualification  by  law 
directed,  every  such  person,  under  a certain  pe- 
nalty, must  deliver  in  a new  or  further  qualifica- 
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tion,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act,  and  swear  to  the  same,  in  manner  before 
directed,  before  he  shall  again  presume  to  sit  or 
vote  as  a member  of  the  house  of  commons  ; that 
in  case  any  action,  suit,  or  information  should  be 
brought,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  against  any 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  clerk  of 
the  house  shall,  upon  demand,  forthwith  deliver 
a true  and  attested  copy  of  the  paper  or  schedule 
so  delivered  in  to  him  as  aforesaid  by  such  mem- 
bers to  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  or  his  attorney 
or  agent,  paying  a certain  sum  for  tire  same ; 
which,  being  proved  a true  copy,  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  any 
issue  in  any  such  action.  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  the 
eldest  son  or  heir-apparent  of  any  peer  or  lord  of 
parliament,  or  of  any  person  qualified  to  serve  as 
knight  of  the  shire,  or  to  the  members  for  either 
of  the  universities  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,  or  to  the  members  for  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland.  Such  was  the 
substance  of  the  bill,  as  originally  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons ; but  it  was  altered  in  such 
a manner  as  we  are  afraid  will  fail  in  answering 
the  salutary  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended 
by  those  who  brought  it  into  the  house.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  made  in  the  act  as  it 
now  stands,  any  minister  or  patron  may  still  in- 
troduce his  pensioners,  clerks,  and  creatures  into 
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the  house,  by  means  of  the  old  method  of  tempo- 
rary conveyance,  though  the  farce  must  now  be 
kept  up  till  the  member  shall  have  delivered  in 
his  schedule,  taken  his  oath,  and  his  seat  in  par- 
liament ; then  he  may  deliver  up  the  conveyance, 
or  execute  a re-conveyance,  without  running  any 
risk  of  losing  his  seat,  or  of  being  punished  for 
his  fraud  and  peijury.  The  extensive  influence 
of  the  crown,  the  general  corruptibility  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  obstacles  so  industriously  thrown 
in  the  way  of  every  scheme  contrived  to  vindicate 
the  independency  of  parliaments,  must  have  pro- 
duced very  mortifying  reflections  in  the  breast  of 
every  Briton  warmed  with  the  genuine  love  of  his 
country.  He  must  have  perceived  that  all  the 
bulwarks  of  the  constitution  were  little  better 
than  buttresses  of  ice,  which  would  infallibly  thaw 
before  the  heat  of  ministerial  influence,  when  art- 
fully concentrated ; that  either  a minister’s  pro- 
fessions of  patriotism  were  insincere  ; or  his  credit 
insufficient  to  effect  any  essential  alteration  in  the 
unpopular  measures  of  government ; and  that, 
after  all,  the  liberties  of  the  nation  could  never  be 
so  firmly  established,  as  by  the  power,  generosity, 
and  virtue  of  a patriot  king.  This  interference 
could  not  fail  to  awake  the  remembrance  of  that 
amiable  prince,  whom  fate  untimely  snatched  from 
the  eager  hopes  and  warm  affection  of  a whole 
nation,  before  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  manifest 
and  establish  his  favourite  maxim,  “ That  a 
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«*  monarch’s  glory  was  inseparably  connected  with 
“ the  happiness  of  his  people.”' 


ACT  FOR  CONSOLIDATING  THE  ANNUITIES 
GRANTED  IN  1759. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  a motion  was  made, 
and  leave  given,  to  bring  in  a bill  for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  make  leases  and  copies  of  offices,  lands, 
and  hereditaments,  parcel  of  his  duchy  of  Corn* 
wall,  or  annexed  to  the  same ; accordingly  it 
passed  through  both  houses  without  opposition  } 
and  enacted  that  all  leases  and  grants  made,  or  to 
be  made,  by  his  majesty,  within  seven  years  next 
ensuing,  in  or  annexed  to  the  said  duchy,  under 
the  limitations  therein  mentioned,  should  be  good 
and  effectual  in  law  against  his  majesty,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  and  against  all  other  persons  that 
should  hereafter  inherit  the  said  duchy,  either  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  or  any  limitation  whatso- 
ever. This  act  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  ag 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  has  a sort  of  right  by 
prescription  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  then 
of  age,  and  might  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
it  by  the  passing  of  a patent.  The  house  having 
perused  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  fund 
established  for  paying  annuities  granted  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  with 
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the  charge  on  that  fund  on  the  fifth  day  of  Janu< 
ary  in  the  succeeding  year,  it  appeared  that  there 
had  been  a considerable  deficiency  in  the  said 
fund  on  the  fifth  day  of  July  preceding,  and  this 
had  been  made  good  out  of  the  sinking  fund,  by 
a resolution  of  the  seventh  of  February,  already 
particularised.  They  therefore  instructed  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  to  consider  so  much  of 
the  annuity  and  lottery  act,  passed  in  the  prece- 
ding session,  as  related  to  the  three  per  centum  an- 
nuities, amounting  to  the  sum  of  seven  millions 
five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  grant- 
ed in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine ; and  also  to  consider  so  much  of  the 
said  act  as  related  to  the  subsidy  of  poundage 
upon  certain  goods  and  merchandise  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom,  and  the  additional  in« 
land  duty  on  coflee  and  chocolate.  The  commit- 
tee having  taken  these  points  into  deliberation, 
agreed  to  the  two  resolutions  we  have  already 
mentioned  with  respect  to  the  consolidation ; and 
a bill  was  brought  in  for  adding  those  annuities 
granted  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  to  the  joint  stock  of  three  per 
centum  annuities  consolidated  by  the  acts  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and 
thirty-second  years  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  and  for 
several  duties  therein  mentioned,  to  the  sinking 
fond.  The  committee  was  afterwards  empowered 
to  receive  a clause  for  cancelling  such  lottery 
tickets  as  were  made  forth  in  pursuance  of  an 'act 
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passed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign, 
and  were  not  then  disposed  of : a clause  for  this 
purpose  was  accordingly  added  to  the  bill,  which 
passed  through  both  houses  without  opposition, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 


BILL  FOR  SECURING  MONIES  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  lord  North 
presented  to  the  house  a bill  for  encouraging  the 
exportation  of  rum  and  spirits  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, and  manufacture  of  the  Br  itish  sugar  planta- 
tions, from  Great  Britain,  and  of  British  spirits 
made  from  molasses ; a bill  which  in  a little  tune 
acquired  the  sanction  of  the  royal  assent.  To- 
wards the  end  of  April,  admiral  Townshend  pre- 
sented a bill  • for  the  more  effectual  securing  the 
payment  of  such  prize  and  bounty-monies  as  were 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  Greenwich  hospital  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s reign.  As  by  that  law  no  time  was  limited, 
or  particular  method  prescribed,  for  giving  notifi- 
cations of  the  day  appointed  for  the  payment  of 
the  shares  of  the  prizes  and  bounty-money ; and 
many  agents  had  neglected  to  specify,  in  the 
notification  given  in  the  London  Gazette  for  pay- 
ment of  shares  of  prizes  condemned  in  the  courts 
of  admiralty  in  Great  Britain,  the  particular  day 
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or  time  when  such  payments  were  to  commence, 
whereby  it  was  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  ascertain  the  time  when  the  hospital  at 
Greenwich  became  entitled  to  the  unclaimed 
shares,  of  consequence  could  not  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  act  j the  bill  now  prepared  import- 
ed,  that,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September 
in  the  present  year,  all  notifications  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  shares  of  prizes  taken  by  any  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  of  war,  and  condemned  in  Great 
Britain,  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  all  notifications  of  the  payment  of  the 
shares  and  prizes  taken  and  condemned  in  any 
other  of  his  majesty’s  dominions  in  Europe,  or  in 
any  of  the  British  plantations  in  America ; and 
from  and  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  all  notifications  of  the  payment  of  the  shares 
of  prizes  taken  and  condemned  in'  any  other  of 
his  majesty’s  dominions,  shall  be  respectively 
given  and  published  in  the  following  manner  . 
If  the  prize  be  condemned  in  any  court  of  admi- 
ralty in  Great  Britain,  such  notification,  under  the 
agent’s  hand,  shall  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette  ; and  if  condemned  in  any  court  of  ad- 
miralty in  any  other  of  his  majesty’s  dominions, 
such  notification  shall  be  published  in  like  manner 
in  the  Gazette,  or  other  newspaper  of  public  au- 
thority, of  the  island  or  place  where  the  prize  is 
condemned  ; and  if  there  shall  be  no  Gazette,  or 
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such  newspaper,  published  there,  then  in  some  or 
one  of  the  public  newspapers  of  the  place  ; and 
such  agents  shall  deliver  to  the  collector,  cus- 
tomer, or  searcher,  or  his  lawful  deputy,  and,  if 
there  shall  be  no  such  officer,  then  to  the  prin- 
cipal officer  or  officers  of  the  place  where  the  prize 
is  condemned,  or  to  the  lawful  deputy  of  such 
principal  officers,  two  of  the  Gazettes  or  other 
newspapers  in  which  such  notifications  are  in- 
serted ; and  if  there  shall  not  be  any  public  news- 
papers in  any  such  island  or  place,  the  agent  shall 
give  two  such  notifications  in  writing,  under  his 
hand  : and  every  such  collector,  or  other  officer 
as  aforesaid,  shall  subscribe  his  name  on  both  the 
said  Gazettes,  newspapers,  or  written  notifica- 
tions ; and,  by  the  first  ship  which  shall  sail  from 
thence  to  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  treasurer  or  deputy-treasurers  of  the 
said  royal  hospital,  one  of  the  said  notifications, 
with  his  name  so  subscribed,  to  be  there  register- 
ed ; and  shall  faithfully  preserve  and  keep  the 
other,  with  his  name  thereon  subscribed,  in  his 
own  custody  ; and  in  every  notification  as  afore- 
said the  agent  shall  specify  his  place  of  abode, 
and  the  precise  day  of  the  month  and  year  ap- 
pointed for  the  payment  of  the  respective  shares 
to  the  captors ; and  all  notifications  with  respect 
to  prizes  condemned  in  Great  Britain  shall  be 
published  in  the  London  Gazette  three  days  at 
least  before  any  share  of  such  prize  shall  be  paid ; 
and  with  respect  to  prizes  condemned  in  any  other 
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part  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  such  notifications 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  collector,  or  other 
officers  as  aforesaid,  three  days  at  least  before  any 
share  of  such  prizes  shall  be  paid.  It  was  like- 
wise enacted,  that  the  agents  for  the  distribution 
of  bounty-bills  should  insert,  and  publish  under 
their  hands,  in  the  London  Gazette,  three  days  at 
least  before  payment,  public  notifications  of  the 
day  and  year  appointed  for  such  payment,  and 
also  insert  therein  their  respective  places  of  abode. 
The  bill,  even  as  it  now  stands,  is  liable  to  several 
objections.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  leave  the 
money  of  the  unclaimed  shares  so  long  as  three 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  who,  together 
with  his  securities,  may  prove  insolvent  before 
the  expiration  of  that  term : then  the  time  pre- 
scribed to  the  sailors,  within  which  their  claim  is 
limited,  appears  to  be  too  short,  when  we  consider 
that  they  may  be  so  circumstanced,  turned  over 
to  another  ship,  and  conveyed  to  a distant  part  of 
the  globe,  that  they  shall  have  no  opportunity  to 
claim  payment ; and  should  three  years  elapse  be- 
fore they  could  make  application  to  the  agent, 
they  would  find  their  bounty  or  prize  money  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  Greenwich  hospital ; nay, 
should  they  die  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  it 
would  be  lost  to  their  heirs  and  executors,  who, 
being  ignorant  of  their  title,  could  not  possibly 
claim  within  the  time  limited. 
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ACT  IN  FAVOUR  OF  GEORGE  KEITH,  LATE 
EARL  MARESCHAL  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A committee  having  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  original  standards  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  the  kingdom  of  England,  to  consider  the 
laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  report  their  observa- 
tions thereupon,  together  with  their  opinion  of 
the  most  effectual  means  for  ascertaining  and  en- 
forcing uniform  and  certain  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  they  prepared  copies,  models,  pat- 
terns, and  multiples,  and  presented  them  to  the 
house ; then  they  were  locked  up  by  the  clerk  of 
the  house ; and  lord  Carysfort  presented  a bill, 
according  to  order,  for  enforcing  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  to  the  standards  by  law  to 
be  established  ; but  this  measure,  which  had  been 
so  long  in  dependence,  was  not  yet  fully  discuss- 
ed, and  the  standards  and  weights  were  reserved 
to  another  occasion.  A law  was  made  for  revi- 
ving and  continuing  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign  as  re- 
lates to  the  more  effectual  trial  and  punishment  of 
high-treason  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ; and 
also  for  continuing  two  other  acts  passed  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twenty-first  years  of  his  majesty’s 
reign,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  more  effectual 
disarming  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  secu- 
ring the  peace  thereof ; and  to  allow  further  time 
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for  making  affidavits  of  the  execution  of  articles 
or  contracts  of  clerks  to  attomies  or  solicitors, 
and  filing  thereof.  The  king  having  been  pleased 
'to  pardon  George  Keith,  earl  mareschal  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  been  attainted  for  rebellion  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  the 
parliament  confirmed  this  indulgence,  by  passing 
an  act  to  enable  the  said  George  Keith,  late  earl 
mareschal,  to  sue  or  entertain  any  action  or  suit, 
notwithstanding  his  attainder,  and  to  remove  any 
disability  in  him,  by  reason  of  the  said  attainder, 
to  take  or  inherit  any  real  or  personal  estate  that 
might  or  should  hereafter  descend  or  come  to 
him,  or  which  he  was  entitled  to  in  reversion  or 
remainder  before  his  attainder.  This  nobleman, 
universally  respected  for  his  probity  and  under- 
standing, had  been  employed  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  was 
actually  at  this  juncture  in  the  service  of  that  mo- 
narch, who,  in  all  probability,  interceded  with  the 
king  of  England  in  his  behalf.  When  his  pardon  * 
had  passed  the  seals,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
was  presented  to  his  majesty,  by  whom  he  was 
very  graciously  received. 


SESSION  CLOSED. 

These,  and  a good  number  of  other  bills  of  less 
importance,  both  private  and  public,  were  passed 
into  laws  by  commission,  on  the  twenty-second 
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day  of  May,  when  the  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal  closed  the  session  with  a speech  to  both 
houses.  He  began  with  an  assurance  that  his 
majesty  looked  back  on  their  proceedings  with 
entire  satisfaction.  He  said  the  duty  and  affec- 
tion which  they  had  expressed  for  the  king’s  per- 
son and  government,  the  zeal  and  unanimity  they 
had  shewed  in  maintaining  the  true  interest  of 
their  country,  could  only  be  equalled  by  what  his 
- majesty  had  formerly  experienced  from  his  parlia- 
ment. He  told  them  it  would  have  given  his  ma- 
jesty the  most  sensible  pleasure,  had  he  been  able 
to  assure  them  that  his  endeavours  to  promote  a 
general  peace  had  met  with  more  suitable  returns. 
He  observed,  that  his  majesty,  in  conjunction  with 
his  good  brother  and  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  had 
chosen  to  give  their  enemies  proofs  of  this  equita- 
ble disposition,  in  the  midst  of  a series  of  glorious 
victories ; an  opportunity  the  most  proper  to  take 
such  a step  with  dignity,  and  to  manifest  to  all 
* Europe  the  purity  and  moderation  of  his  views. 
After  such  a conduct,  he  said,  the  king  had  the 
comfort  to  reflect  that  the  further  continuance  of 
the  calamities  of  war  could  not  be  imputed  to  him 
or  his  allies ; that  he  trusted  in  the  blessing  of 
heaven  upon  the  justice  of  his  arms,  and  upon 
those  ample  means  which  the  zeal  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  so  good  a cause  had  wisely  put  into  his 
hands  ; that  his  future  successes  in  carrying  on  the 
war  would  not  fall  short  of  the  past ; and  that,  in 
the  event,  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  restored 
VOL.  vr.  Q 
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on  solid  and  durable  foundations.  He  acquainted 
them  that  his  majesty  had  taken  the  most  effectual 
care  to  augment  the  combined  army  in  Germany : 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  such  a force  at 
home  as  might  frustrate  any  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  invade  these  kingdoms  j such  attempts  as  had 
hitherto  ended  only  in  their  own  confusion.  He 
took  notice  that  the  royal  navy  was  never  in  a 
more  flourishing  and  respectable  condition ; and 
the  signal  victory  obtained  last  winter  over  the 
French  fleet  on  their  own  coast  had  given  lustre 
to  his  majesty’s  arms,  fresh  spirit  to  his  maritime 
forces,  and  reduced  the  naval  strength  of  France 
to  a very  low  ebb.  He  gave  them  to  understand 
that  his  majesty  had  disposed  his  squadrons  in  such 
a manner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  annoyance 
of  his  enemies  ; to  the  defence  of  his  own  domi- 
nions, both  in  Europe  and  America  *,  to  the  pre- 
serving and  pursuing  his  conquests,  as  well  as  to 
the  protection  of  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  which 
he  had  extremely  at  heart.  He  told  the  commons, 
that  nothing  could  relieve  his  majesty’s  royal  mind, 
under  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  burthens  of  his 
faithful  subjects,  but  the  public-spirited  cheerful- 
ness with  which  their  house  had  granted  him  such 
large  supplies,  and  his  conviction  that  they  were 
necessary  for  the  security  and  essential  interest  of 
his  kingdoms ; he  therefore  returned  them  his 
hearty  thanks  for  these  supplies,  and  assured  them 
they  should  be  duly  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  had  been  given.  Finally,  he  recom- 
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mended  to  both  houses  the  continuance  of  that 
union  and  good  harmony  which  he  had  observed 
with  so  much  pleasure,  and  from  which  he  had 
derived  such  important  effects.  He  desired  they 
would  study  to  promote  these  desirable  objects, 
to  support  the  king’s  government,  and  the  good 
order  of  their  respective  counties,  and  consult 
their  own  real  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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REMARKABLE  DETECTION  OF  A MURDER 
BY  WILLIAM  ANDREW  HORNE. 

The  successes  of  the  last  campaign  had  flushed 
the  whole  nation  with  the  most  elevated  hope  of 
future  conquest,  and  the  government  was  enabled 
to  take  every  step  which  appeared  necessary  to 
realize  that  sanguine  expectation : but  the  war 
became  every  day  more  and  more  Germanised. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  that  were 
raised  for  the  expences  of  the  current  year  j not- 
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withstanding  the  great  number  of  land-forces 
maintained  in  the  service,  and  the  numerous  fleets 
that  filled  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain ; we  do 
not  find  that  one  fresh  effort  was  made  to  improve 
the  advantages  she  had  gained  upon  her  own  ele- 
ment, or  for  pushing  the  war  on  national  princi- 
ples : for  the  reduction  of  Canada  was  no  more 
than  the  consequence  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  preceding  campaign.  But,  be- 
fore we  record  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  specify  some  domestic  occurrences 
that  for  a little  while  engrossed  the  public  atten- 
tion. In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  prece- 
ding year,  William  Andrew  Horne,  a gentleman 
of  some  fortune  in  Derbyshire,  was  executed  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  for  the  murder  of  an  infant  born  of  his  own 
sister,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  On  the  third  day  after  the  birth, 
this  brutal  ruffian  thrust  the  child  into  a linen  bag, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  own  brother  on  horse- 
back, conveyed  it  to  Annesty,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  it  was  next  day  found  dead  under  a 
hay-stack.  Though  this  cruel  rustic  knew  how 
much  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  made  privy  to  this  affair,  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  engage  his  secrecy  by  offices  of  kind- 
ness and  marks  of  affection,  he  treated  him  as  an 
alien  to  his  blood ; not  barely  with  indifference, 
but  even  with  the  most  barbarous  rigour.  He  not 
only  defrauded  him  of  his  right,  but  exacted  of  him 
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the  lowest  menial  services ; beheld  him  starving 
in  a cottage,  while  he  lived  himself  in  affluence  ; 
and  refused  to  relieve  with  a morsel  of  charity  the 
children  of  his  own  brother  begging  at  his  gate. 
It  was  the  resentment  of  this  pride  and  barbarity, 
•which,  in  all  likelihood,  first  impelled  the  other 
to  revenge.  He  pretended  qualms  of  conscience, 
and  disclosed  the  transaction  of  the  child  to  se- 
veral individuals.  As  the  brother  was  universally 
hated  for  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  his  dispo- 
sition, information  was  given  against  him,  and  a 
resolution  formed  to  bring  him  to  condign  punish- 
ment. Being  informed  of  this  design,  he  tam- 
pered with  his  brother,  and  desired  that  he  would 
retract  upon  the  trial  the  evidence  he  had  given 
before  the  justices.  Though  the  brother  rejected 
this  scheme  of  subornation,  he  offered  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  kingdom,  if  he  might  have  five 
pounds  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  removal.  So 
sordidly  avaricious  was  the  other,  that  he  refused 
to  advance  this  miserable  pittance,  though  he 
knew  his  own  life  depended  upon  his  compliance. 
He  was  accordingly  apprehended,  tried,  and  con- 
victed on  his  brother’s  evidence ; and  then  he 
confessed  the  particulars  of  his  exposing  the  infant. 
He  denied,  indeed,  that  he  had  any  thought  the 
child  would  perish,  and  declared  he  intended  it  as 
a present  to  a gentleman  at  whose  gate  it  was  laid : 
but  as  he  appeared  to  be  a hardened  miscreant, 
devoid  of  humanity,  stained  with  the  complicated 
crimes  of  tyranny  fraud,  rapine,  incest,  and  myr- 
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der,  very  little  credit  is  due  to  his  declaration. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  part  of  West- 
minster was  grievously  alarmed  by  a dreadful  con- 
flagration, which  broke  out  in  the  house  of  a cabi- 
net-maker, near  Covent-garden,  raged  with  great 
fury,  and  reduced  near  twenty  houses  to  ashes. 
Many  others  were  damaged,  and  several  persons 
either  burned  in  their  apartments,  or  buried  under 
the  ruins.  The  bad  consequences  of  this  calamity 
were  in  a great  measure  alleviated  by  the  humani- 
ty of  the  public,  and  the  generous  compassion  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  contributed  liberally  to 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 


POPULAR  CLAMOUR  AGAINST  LORD  GEORGE 
SACKVILLE. 

But  no  subject  so  much  engrossed  the  conversa- 
tion and  passions  of  the  public  as  did  the  case 
of  lord  George  Sackville,  who  had  by  this  time 
resigned  his  command  in  Germany,  and  returned 
to  England : the  country  which,  of  all  others,  it 
would  have  been  his  interest  to  avoid  at  this  junc- 
ture, if  he  was  really  conscious  of  the  guilt  the 
imputation  of  which  his  character  now  sustained. 
With  the  first  tidings  of  the  battle  fought  at  Min- 
den  the  defamation  of  this  officer  arrived.  He 
was  accused  of  having  disobeyed  orders,  and  his 
conduct  represented  as  infamous  in  every  particu- 
lar. These  were  t he  suggestions  of  a vague  report, 
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which  no  person  could  trace  to  its  origin ; yet  this 
report  immediately  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  most 
inflammatory  pamphlets  that  ever  was  exhibited 
to  the  public.  The  first  charge  had  alarmed  the  . 
people  of  England,  jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and 
rash  in  their  sentiments,  and  obstinately  adhering 
to  the  prejudices  they  have  espoused.  The  im- 
plied accusation  in  the  orders  of  prince  Ferdinand, 
and  the  combustible  matter  superadded  by  the 
pamphlet-writer,  kindled  up  such  a blaze  of  indig- 
nation in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  admitted  of 
no  temperament  or  controul.  An  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  lord  George  Sackville,  as  a coward 
and  a traitor,  became  the  universal  passion,  which 
acted  by  contagion,  infecting  all  degrees  of  peo- 
ple from  the  cottage  to  the  throne  ; and  no  indi- 
vidual, who  had  the  least  regard  for  his  own  cha- 
racter and  quiet,  wrould  venture  to  preach  up  mo- 
deration, or  even  advise  a suspension  of  belief, 
until  more  certain  information  could  be  received. 
Fresh  fuel  was  continually  thrown  in  by  obscure 
authors  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  who  stigma- 
tized and  insulted  with  such  virulent  perseverance, 
that  one  would  have  imagined  they  were  actuated 
by  personal  motives,  not  retained  by  mercenary 
booksellers,  against  that  unfortunate  nobleman. 
Not  satisfied  with  inventing  circumstances  to  his 
dishonour,  in  his  conduct  on  the  last  occasion, 
they  pretended  to  take  a retrospect  view  of  his 
character,  and  produced  a number  of  anecdotes 
tQ  his  prejudice,  which  had  never  before  seen  the 
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light,  and  but  for  this  occasion  had  probably  never 
been  known.  Not  that  all  the  writings  which  ap- 
peared on  this  subject  contained  fresh  matters  of 
aggravation  against  lord  George  Sackville.  Some 
writers,  either  animated  by  the  hope  of  advantage, 
or  hired  to  betray  the  cause  which  they  undertook 
to  defend,  entered  the  lists  as  professed  champions 
of  the  accused,  assumed  the  pen  in  his  behalf,  de- 
void of  sense,  unfurnished  with  materials,  and 
produced  performances  which  could  not  fail  to  in- 
jure his  character  among  all  those  who  believed 
that  he  countenanced  their  endeavours,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  the  facts  and  arguments  of  his 
defence.  Such  precisely  was  the  state  of  the  dis- 
pute when  lord  George  arrived  in  London.  While 
prince  Ferdinand  was  crowned  with  laurel ; while 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  approved  his  conduct, 
and,  as  the  most  glorious  mark  of  that  approba- 
tion, invested  him  writh  the  order  of  the  garter ; 
while  his  name  was  celebrated  through  all  Eng- 
land, and  extolled,  in  the  warmest  expressions  of 
hyperbole,  above  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity ; every 
mouth  was  opened  in  execration  of  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  British  troops  in  Germany.  He 
was  now  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
his  imputed  guilt,  which  he  had  before  indistinctly 
learned.  He  was  accused  of  having  disobeyed 
three  successive  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
general,  during  the  action  at  Minden,  to  advance 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  which  he  com- 
manded, and  sustain  the  infantry  that  were  en- 
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gaged ; and,  after  the  cavalry  were  put  in  motion, 
of  having  halted  them  unnecessarily,  and  march- 
ed so  slow,  that  they  could  not  reach  the  place  of 
action  in  time  to  be  of  any  service ; by  which 
conduct  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  attacking  the 
enemy  when  they  gave  way,  and  rendering  the 
victory  more  glorious  and  decisive.  The  first  step 
which  lord  George  took  towards  his  own  vindica- 
tion with  the  public,  was  in  printing  a short 
address,  entreating  them  to  suspend  their  belief 
with  respect  to  his  character,  until  the  charge 
brought  against  him  should  be  legally  discussed 
by  a court-martial ; a trial  which  he  had  already 
solicited,  and  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining. 


HE  DEMANDS  A COURT  MARTIAL. 

Finding  himself  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  po- 
pular prejudice,  which  flowed  against  him  with 
irresistible  impetuosity,  he  might  have  retired  in 
quiet  and  safety,  and  left  it  to  ebb  at  leisure. 
This  would  have  been  generally  deemed  a pruden- 
tial step,  by  all  those  who  consider  the  unfavour- 
able medium  through  which  every  particular  of 
> his  conduct  must  have  been  viewed  at  that  junc- 
ture, even  by  men  who  cherished  the  most  candid 
intentions  ; when  they  reflected  upon  the  power, 
influence,  and  popularity  of  his  accuser ; the  dan- 
ger of  aggravating  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign, 
already  too  conspicuous ; and  the  risk  of  hazard- 
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ing  his  life  on  the  honour  and  integrity  of  wit- 
nesses, who  might  think  their  fortunes  depended 
upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  should  give. 
Notwithstanding  those  suggestions,  lord  George, 
seemingly  impatient  of  the  imputation  under 
which  his  character  laboured,  insisted  upon  the 
privilege  of  a legal  trial,  which  was  granted  ac- 
cordingly, after  the  judges  had  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  he  might  be  tried  by  a court-martial, 
though  he  no  longer  retained  any  commission  in 
the  service.  A court  of  general-officers  being  ap- 
pointed and  assembled  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
the  judge-advocate  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  was  charged  with  having  disobeyed  the  orders 
of  prince  Ferdinand,  relative  to  the  battle  of 
Minden.  That  the  reader  may  have  the  more  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  charge,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
him,  that  lord  George  Sackville  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  Hano- 
verian and  British  horse,  disposed  in  two  lines, 
the  British  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  right,  ex- 
tending to  the  village  of  Hartum  ; the  Hanoverian 
cavalry  forming  the  left  that  reached  almost  to 
an  open  w-ood  or  grove,  which  divided  the  horse 
from  the  line  of  infantry,  particularly  from  that 
part  of  the  line  of  infantry,  consisting  of  two 
brigades  of  British  foot,  the  Hanoverian  guards, 
and  Hardenberg’s  regiment.  This  was  the  body 
of  troops  which  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
with  the  most  incredible  courage  and  perseverance. 
They  of  their  own  accord  advanced  to  attack  the 
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left  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  through  a most  dread- 
ful fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  front  and  flank  ; they  withstood 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  whole  French  gen- 
darmerie, whom  at  length  they  totally  routed,  to- 
gether with  a body  of  Saxon  troops  on  their  left ; 
and  to  their  valour  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing. 
The  ground  from  which  these  troops  advanced 
was  a kind  of  heath  or  plain,  which  opened  a con- 
siderable way  to  the  left,  where  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  formed  in  order  .of  battle  ; but  on  the 
right  it  was  bounded  by  the  wood,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing  was 
posted,  having  in  front  the  village  of  Halen,  from 
whence  the  French  had  been  driven  by  the  piquets 
in  the  army  there  posted,  and  in  front  of  them  a 
windmill,  situated  in  the  middle  space  between 
them  and  a battery  placed  on  the  left  of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  morning,  captain  Malhorti  had,  by 
order  of  prince  Ferdinand,  posted  the  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing  in  the  situation  we  have  just  de- 
scribed ; the  village  of  Hartum  with  inclosures  on 
the  right,  a narrow  wood  on  the  left,  the  village 
of  Halen  in  their  front,  and  a windmill  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  plain,  which  led  directly  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  position,  lord  George  Sackville 
was  directed  to  remain,  until  he  should  receive 
further  orders  ; and  here  it  was  those  orders  were 
given  which  he  was  said  to  have  disobeyed.  In- 
deed he  was  previously  charged  with  having  ne- 
glected the  orders  of  the  preceding  evening,  which 
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imported  that  the  horses  should  be  saddled  at  one 
in  the  morning,  though  the  tents  were  not  to  be 
stnick,  nor  the  troops  under  arms,  until  they 
should  receive  further  orders.  He  was  accused 
of  having  disobeyed  these  orders,  and  of  having 
come  late  into  the  field,  after  the  cavalry  was 
formed.  Captain  Winchingrode,  aide-du-camp  to 
prince  Ferdinand,  declared  upon  oath,  that  while 
the  infantry  of  the  right  wing  were  advancing  to- 
wards the  enemy  for  the  second  time,  he  was  sent 
with  orders  to  lord  George  Sackville  to  advance 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  and  sustain 
the  infantry,  which  was  going  to  engage,  by 
forming  the  horse  under  his  command,  upon  the 
heath,  in  a third  line  behind  the  regiments ; that 
he  delivered  these  orders  to  lord  George  Sackville, 
giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  should  march 
the  cavalry  through  the  wood  or  trees  on  his  left 
to  the  heath,  where  they  were  to  be  formed  ; that 
on  his  return  to  the  heath,  he  met  colonel  Fitzroy 
riding  at  full  gallop  towards  lord  George ; and 
that  he  (Winchingrode)  followed  him  back,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  cavalry.  Co- 
lonel Ligonier,  another  of  the  prince’s  aides-du- 
camp,  deposed,  that  he  earned  Orders  from  the 
general  to  lord  George  to  advance  with  the  ca- 
valry, in  order  to  profit  from  the  disorder  which 
appeared  in  the  enemy’s  cavalry  ; that  lord  George 
made  no  answer  to  these  orders,  but  turning  to 
the  troops,  commanded  them  to  draw  their  swords, 
and  march ; that  the  colonel  seeing  them  advance 
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a few  paces  on  the  right  forwards,  told  his  lord- 
ship  he  must  march  to  the  left ; that  in  the  mean 
time  colonel  Fitzroy  arriving  with  orders  for  the 
British  cavalry  only  to  advance,  lord  George  said 
the  orders  were  contradictory ; and  colonel  Li- 
gonier  replied,  they  differed  only  in  numbers,  but 
the  destination  of  his  march  was  the  same,  to  the 
left.  Colonel  Fitzroy,  the  third  aide-du-camp  to 
prince  Ferdinand,  gave  evidence  that  when  he 
told  lord  George  it  was  the  prince’s  order  for  the 
British  cavalry  to  advance  towards  the  left,  his 
lordship  observed  that  it  was  different  from  the 
order  brought  by  colonel  Ligonier,  and  he  could 
not  think  the  prince  intended  to  break  the  line ; 
that  he  asked  which  way  the  cavalry  was  to  march, 
and  who  was  to  be  their  guide ; that  when  he 
(the  aide-du-camp)  offered  to  lead  the  column 
through  the  wood  on  the  left,  his  lordship  seemed 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  order,  saying,  it  did  not 
agree  with  the  order  brought  by  colonel  Ligonier, 
and  desired  to  be  conducted  in  person  to  the  prince, 
that  he  might  have  an  explanation  from  his  own 
mouth ; a resolution  which  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted. The  next  evidence,  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  army,  made  oath  that,  in  his  opinion,  when  the 
orders  were  delivered  to  lord  George,  his  lordship 
was  alarmed  to  a very  great  degree,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  the  utmost  confusion.  A certain  nobleman, 
of  high  rank  and  unblemished  reputation,  declared, 
that  captain  Wincliiugrode  having  told  him  it  was 
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absolutely  necessary  that  the  cavalry  should  march, 
and  form  a line  to  support  the  foot,  he  had  given 
orders  to  the  second  line  to  march,  and  form  a 
line  to  support  the  foot  \ that  as  soon  as  they  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  the  action  began,  he  was 
met  by  colonel  l-’itzroy,  with  an  order  for  the  ca- 
valry to  advance  as  fast  as  possible ; that  in  march- 
ing to  this  place,  an  order  came  to  halt,  until  they 
could  be  joined  by  the  first  line  of  cavalry  j that 
afterwards,  in  advancing,  they  were  again  halted 
by  lord  George  Sackville;  that,  in  his  opinion, 
they  might  have  marched  with  more  expedition, 
and  even  come  up  time  enough  to  act  against  the 
enemy  : some  other  officers,  who  were  examined 
on  this  subject,  agreed  with  the  marquis  in  these 
sentiments. 

Lord  George,  in  his  defence,  proved,  by  unde- 
niable evidence,  that  he  never  received  the  orders 
issued  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  nor  any  sort  of  in- 
timation or  plfin  of  action,  although  he  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  some  such  communication,  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces ; that, 
nevertheless,  the  orders  concerning  the  horses 
were  obeyed  by  those  who  received  them  ; that 
lore!  George,  instead  of  loitering  or  losing  time, 
while  the  troops  were  forming,  prepared  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  on  the  first 
notice  that  they  were  in  motion  ; that  he  was  so 
eager  to  perform  his  duty,  as  to  set  out  from  his 
quarters  without  even  waiting  for  an  aide-du- 
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camp  to  attend  him,  and  was  in  the  field  before 
any  general  officer  of  his  division.  He  declared, 
that,  when  captain  Winchingrode  delivered  the 
order  to  form  the  cavalry  into  one  line,  making  a 
third,  to  advance  and  sustain  the  infantry,  he  nei- 
ther heard  him  say  he  was  to  march  by  the  left, 
nor  saw  him  point  with  his  sword  to  the  wood 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  Neither  of  these 
directions  were  observed  by  any  of  the  aides-du- 
camp  or  officers  then  present,  except  one  gentle- 
man-,' the  person  who  bore  witness  to  the  confusion 
in  the  looks  and  deportment  of  his  lordship.  It 
was  proved  that  the  nearest  and  most  practicable 
way  of  advancing  against  the  enemy  was  by  the 
way  of  the  windmill,  to  the  left  of  the  village  of 
Halen.  It  appeared  that  lord  George  imagined 
this  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  should  be  order- 
ed to  advance  j that,  in  this  persuasion,  he  had 
sent  an  officer  to  reconnoitre  the  village  of  Halen, 
as  an  object  of  importance,  as  it  would  have  been 
upon  the  flank  of  the  cavalry  in  advancing  for- 
wards ; that  when  he  received  the  order  from  Win- 
chingrode to  form  the  line  and  advance,  he  still 
imagined  this  was  his  route,  and  on  this  supposition 
immediately  detached  an  aide-du-camp  to  remove 
a regiment  of  Saxe-Gotha  which  was  in  the  front ; 
that  he  sent  a second  to  observe  the  place  where 
the  infantry  were,  and  a third  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy ; that  in  a few  minutes  colonel  Ligonier 
coming  up  with  an  order  from  prince  Ferdinand  to 
advance  the  cavalry,  his  lordship  immediately  drew 
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his  sword,  and  ordered  them  to  march  forward  by 
the  windmill.  The  colonel  declared  that  when 
he  delivered  the  order,  he  added,  “ by  the  left 
but  lord  George  affirmed  that  he  heard  no  such 
direction,  nor  did  it  reach  the  ears  of  any  other 
person  then  present,  except  of  that  officer  who 
witnessed  to  the  same  direction  given  by  Winch- 
ingrode.  It  was  proved  that  immediately  after 
the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  colonel  Fitzroy 
arrived  with  an  order  from  prince  Ferdinand,  im- 
porting that  the  British  cavalry  only  should- ad- 
vance by  the  left  ; that  lord  George  declared 
their  orders  were  contradictory,  and  seemed  the 
more  puzzled,  as  he  understood  that  both  these 
gentlemen  came  off  nearly  at  the  same  time  from 
the  prince,  and  were  probably  directed  to  com- 
municate the  same  order.  It  was  therefore  natu- 
ral to  suppose  there  was  a mistake,  as  there  might 
be  danger  in  breaking  the  line,  as  the  route  by  the 
wood  appeared  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  that 
by  the  windmill,  which  led  directly  through  open 
ground  to  the  enemy  ; and  as  he  could  not  think 
that  if  a body  of  horse  was  immediately  w’anted 
the  general  would  send  for  the  British,  that  were 
at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  wing,  rather  than 
for  the  Hanoverian  cavalry  who  formed  the  left  of 
the  line,  and  consequently  were  much  nearer  the 
scene  of  action.  It  was  proved  that  lord  George, 
in  this  uncertainty,  resolved  to  apply  for  an  ex- 
planation to  the  prince  in  person,  who  he  under- 
stood was  at  a small  distance  ; that  with  this  view 
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he  set  out  with  all  possible  expedition ; that  ha- 
ving entered  the  wood,  and  perceived  that  the 
country  beyond  it  opened  sooner  to  the  left  than 
he  had  imagined,  and  captain  Smith,  his  aide-du- 
camp,  advising  that  the  British  cavalry  should  be 
put  in  motion,  he  sent  back  that  gentleman,  with 
orders  for  them  to  advance  by  the  left  with  all 
possible  dispatch ; that  he  rode  up  to  the  general, 
who  received  him  without  any  marks  of  displea- 
sure, and  ordered  him  to  bring  up  the  whole  ca- 
valry of  the  right  wing  in  a line  upon  the  heath  ; 
an  order,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  quite  different 
from  that  which  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  the 
aide-du-camp  ; that  as  the  marquis  of  Granby  had 
already  put  the  second  line  in  motion,  according 
to  a separate  order  which  he  had  received,  and  the 
head  of  his  column  was  already  in  view,  coming 
out  of  the  wood,  lord  George  thought  it  necessary 
to  halt  the  troops  on  the  left  until  the  right  should 
come  into  the  line  ; and  afterwards  sent  them  or- 
ders to  march  slower,  that  two  regiments,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  of  the  line,  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  replace  themselves  in  their  proper 
stations. 

With  respect  to  the  confusion  which  one  officer 
affirmed  was  perceivable  in  the  countenance  and 
deportment  of  this  commander,  a considerable 
number  of  other  officers  then  present  being  inter- 
rogated by  his  lordship,  unanimously  declared  that 
they  saw  no  such  marks  of  confusion,  but  that  he 
delivered  his  orders  with  all  the  marks  of  cool- 
ness and  deliberation.  The  candid  reader  will  of 
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himself  determine,  whether  a man’s  heart  is  to  be 
judged  by  any  change  of  his  complexion,  granting 
such  a change  to  have  happened;  whether  the 
evidence  of  one  witness,  in  such  a case,  will  weigh 
against  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  officers 
whose  immediate  business  it  was  to  attend  and 
observe  the  commander ; whether  it  was  likely 
that  an  officer,  who  had  been  more  than  once  in 
actual  service,  and  behaved  without  reproach,  so 
as  to  attain  such  an  eminent  rank  in  the  army, 
should  exhibit  symptoms  of  fear  and  confusion, 
when  there  was  in  reality  no  appearance  of  danger ; 
for  none  of  the  orders  imported  that  he  should  at- 
tack the  enemy,  but  only  advance  to  sustain  the 
infantry.  The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  first 
order  he  received  by  captain  Winchingrode,  to 
the  arrival  of  colonel  Ligonier,  did  not  exceed 
eight  minutes,  during  which  his  aide-du-camp, 
captain  Hugo,  was  employed  in  removing  the 
Saxe-Gotha  regiment  from  the  front,  by  which  he 
proposed  to  advance.  From  that  period  till  the 
cavalry  actually  marched  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  lord  George,  the  length  of  time  was 
differently  estimated  in  the  opinion  of  different 
witnesses,  but  at  a medium  computed  by  the 
judge-advocate  at  fifteen  minutes,  during  which 
the  following  circumstances  were  transacted  : the 
troops  were  first  ordered  to  advance  forwards,  then 
halted  ; the  contradictory  orders  arrived  and  were 
disputed  ; the  commander  desired  the  two  aides- 
du-camp  to  agree  about  which  was  the  precise 
order,  and  he  would  obey  it  immediately  : each 
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insisting  upon  that  which  he  had  delivered,  lord 
George  hastened  to  the  general  for  an  explanation ; 
and,  as  he  passed  the  wood,  sent  back  captain 
Smith  to  the  right  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  at  a 
considerable  distance,  to  put  the  British  horse  in 
motion.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  commander  of  such  an  important  body 
may  be  excusable  for  hesitating,  when  he  receives 
contradictory  orders  at  the  same  time,  especially 
when  both  orders  run  counter  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, whether  in  that  case  it  is  allowable  for  him 
to  suspend  the  operation  for  a few  minutes,  in 
order  to  consult  in  person  the  commander  in  chief 
about  a step  of  such  consequence  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole  army.  Neither  will  we  venture 
to  decide  dogmatically  on  the  merits  of  the 
march,  after  the  cavalry  were  put  in  motion ; 
whether  they  marched  too  slow,  or  were  unneces- 
sarily halted  in  their  way  to  the  heath.  It  was 
proved,  indeed,  that  lord  George  was  always  re- 
markably slow  in  his  movements  of  cavalry,  on 
the  supposition  that  if  horses  are  blown  they  must 
be  unfit  for  service,  and  that  the  least  hurry  is  apt 
to  disorder  the  line  of  horse  to  such  a degree,  as 
would  rob  them  of  their  proper  effect,  and  render 
all  their  efforts  abortive.  This  being  the  system 
of  lord  George  Sackville,  it  may  deserve  consi- 
deration, whether  he  could  deviate  from  it  on 
this  delicate  occasion,  without  renouncing  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  discretion  ; and 
whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, after  having  received  the  order  to  advance. 
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After  all,  whether  he  was  intentionally  guilty; 
and  what  were  the  motives  by  which  he  was  really 
actuated,  are  questions  which  his  own  conscience 
alone  can  solve.  Even  granting  him  to  have  hesi- 
tated from  perplexity,  to  have  lingered  from  vex- 
ation, to  have  failed  through  error  of  judgment, 
he  will  probably  find  favour  with  the  candid  and 
humane  part  of  his  fellow-subjects,  when  they 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  his  situation,  placed  at 
the  head  of  such  a body  of  cavalry,  uninstructed 
and  uninformed  of  plan  or  circumstance,  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  unacquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  day,  chagrined  with  doubt  and 
disappointment,  and  perplexed  by  contradictory 
orders,  neither  of  which  he  could  execute  without 
offering  violence  to  his  own  judgment ; when 
they  consider  the  endeavours  he  used  to  manifest 
his  obedience  ; the  last  distinct  order  which  he  in 
person  received  and  executed  ; that  mankind  are 
liable  to  mistakes  ; that  the  cavalry  were  not  ori- 
ginally intended  to  act,  as  appears  in  the  account 
of  the  battle  published  at  the  Hague,  by  the  au- 
thority of  prince  Ferdinand,  expressly  declaring 
that  the  cavalry  on  the  right  did  not  act,  because 
it  was  destined  to  sustain  the  infantry  in  a third 
line  ; that  if  it  had  really  been  designed  for  ac- 
tion, it  ought  either  to  have  been  posted  in  ano- 
ther place,  or  permitted  to  advance  strait  forwards 
by  the.  windmill,  according  to  the  idea  of  its  com- 
mander ; finally,  when  they  recal  to  view  the 
general  confusion  that  seems  to  have  prevailed 
through  the  manoeuvres  of  that  morning,  and  re- 
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member  some  particulars  of  the  action  ; that  the 
brigades  of  British  artillery  had  no  orders  until 
they  applied  to  lord  George  Sackville,  who  direct- 
ed them  to  the  spot  where  they  acquitted  them- 
selves with  so  much  honour  and  effect,  in  contri- 
buting to  the  success  of  the  day ; that  the  glory 
and  advantage  acquired  by  the  few  brigades  of 
infantry',  who  may  be  said  to  have  defeated  the 
whole  French  army,  was  in  no  respect  owing  to 
any  general  or  particular  orders  or  instructions, 
but  entirely  flowing  from  the  native  valour  of  the 
troops,  and  the  spirited  conduct  of  their  imme- 
diate commanders ; and  that  a great  number  of 
officers  in  the  allied  army,  even  of  those  who  re- 
mained on  the  open  heath,  never  saw  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  or  saw  them  at  such  a distance  that 
they  could  not  distinguish  more  than  the  hats  and 
the  arms  of  the  British  regiments  with  which  they 
were  engaged.  With  respect  to  the  imputation 
of  cowardice  levelled  at  lord  George  by  the  un- 
thinking multitude,  and  circulated  with  such  in- 
dustry and  clamour,  we  ought  to  consider  it  as  a 
mob-accusation,  which  the  bravest  of  men,  even 
the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  could  not  escape ; 
we  ought  to  receive  it  as  a dangerous  suspicion, 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  character,  ami  may 
blast  that  honour  in  a moment  which  the  soldier 
has  acquired  in  a long  course  of  painful  service, 
at  the  continual  hazard  of  his  life  ; we  ought  to 
distrust  it  as  a malignant  charge,  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  former  conduct  of  the  person 
accused,  as  well  as  with  his  subsequent  impatience 
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and  perseverance  in  demanding  a trial,  to  which 
he  never  would  have  been  called  ; a trial,  which, 
though  his  life  was  at  stake,  and  his  cause  out  of 
countenance,  he  sustained  with  such  courage,  for- 
titude, and  presence  of  mind,  as  even  his  enemies 
themselves  could  not  help  admiring-  Thus  have  we 
given  a succinct  detail  of  this  remarkable  affair, 
with  that  spirit  of  impartiality,  that  sacred  regard 
to  truth,  which  the  importance  of  history  demands. 
To  the  best  of  our  recollection,  we  have  forgot  no 
essential  article  of  the  accusation,  nor  suppressed 
any  material  circumstance  urged  in  defence  of 
lord  George  Sackville.  Unknown  to  his  person, 
unconnected  with  his  friends,  unmoved  by  fear, 
unbiassed  by  interest,  we  have  candidly  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  justice,  and  the  calls  of  humanity, 
in  our  endeavours  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  pre- 
judice and  misapprehension  ; warmed,  perhaps, 
with  an  honest  disdain  at  the  ungenerous,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  unjust  persecution,  which,  previous 
to  his  trial,  an  officer  of  rank,  service,  and  charac- 
ter, the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  family,  the 
son  of  a nobleman  universally  respected,  a Briton, 
a fellow-subject,  had  undergone. 


SENTENCE  OF  THE  COURT-MAltTIAL. 

The  court-martial  having  examined  the  evidence 
and  heard  the  defence,  gave  judgment  in  these 
words : “ The  court,  upon  due  consideration  of 
“ the  whole  matter  before  them,  is  of  opinion  that 
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“ lord  George  Sackville  is  guilty  of  having  dis- 
“ obeyed  the  orders  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
' “ wick,  whom  he  was,  by  his  commission  and  in- 
“ structions,  directed  to  obey  as  commander  in 
M chiefi  according  to  the  rules  of  war  ; and  it  is 
“ the  further  opinion  of  this  court,  that  the  said 
“ lord  George  Sackville  is,  and  he  is  hereby  ad- 
“ judged  unfit  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military 
“ capacity  whatsoever.”  His  sentence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  king ; who  moreover  signified  his 
pleasure  that  it  should  be  given  out  in  public 
orders,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  America,  and 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  any  English 
troops  happened  to  be,  that  officers  being  con- 
vinced that  neither  high  birth  nor  great  employ- 
ments can  shelter  offences  of  such  a nature,  and 
that  seeing  they  are  subject  to  censures  much 
worse  than  death  to  a man  who  has  any  sense  of 
honour,  they  may  avoid  the  fatal  consequences 
arising  from  disobedience  of  orders.  To  complete 
the  disgrace  of  this  unfortunate  general,  his  ma- 
jesty in  council  called  for  the  council-book,  and 
ordered  the  name  of  lord  George  Sackville  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy-counsellors. 


EARL  FERRERS  APPREHENDED  FOR 
MURDER.  • 

This  summer  was  distinguished  by  another  trial 
still  more  remarkable.  Laurence  earl  Ferrers,  a no- 
bleman of  a violent  spirit,  who  had  committed  many 
outrages,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him, 
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given  manifold  proofs  of  insanity,  at  length  per- 
petrated a murder,  which  subjected  him  to  the 
cognizance  of  justice.  His  deportment  to  his  lady 
was  so  brutal,  that  application  had  been  made  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  a separation  effected  by" 
act  of  parliament.  Trustees  were  nominated ; and 
one  Mr  Johnson,  who  had,  during  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  been  employed  in  the  family,  was  now 
appointed  receiver  of  the  estates,  at  the  earl’s  own 
request.  The  conduct  of  this  man,  in  the  course 
of  his  stewardship,  gave  umbrage  to  lord  Ferrers, 
whose  disposition  was  equally  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive. He  imagined  all  his  own  family  had  con- 
spired against  his  interest,  and  that  Johnson  was 
one  of  their  accomplices  ; that  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  his  lordship  considered  as  a grievous  hard- 
ship ; that  he  had  disappointed  him  in  regard  to  a 
certain  contract  about  coal-mines  ; in  a w'ord,  that 
there  was  a collusion  between  Johnson  and  the 
earl’s  adversaries.  Fired  with  these  suppositions, 
he  first  expressed  his  sentiment,  by  giving  John- 
son notice  to  quit  the  farm  which  he  possessed  on 
the  estate  j but  finding  the  trustees  had  confirmed 
the  lease,  he  determined  to  gratify  his  revenge  by 
assassination,  and  laid  his  plan  accordingly.  On 
Sunday  the  thirteenth  of  January  he  appointed 
this  unhappy  man  to  come  to  his  house  on  the 
Friday  following,  in  order  to  peruse  papers,  or 
settle  accounts  ; and  Johnson  went  thither  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  prepared  for 
his  reception  : for  although  he  was  no  stranger  to 
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his  lordship’s  dangerous  disposition,  and  knew  he 
had  some  time  before  incurred  his  displeasure,  yet 
he  imagined  his  resentment  had  entirely  subsided, 
as  the  earl  had  of  late  behaved  to  him  with  re- 
markable complacency.  He  therefore,  at  the 
time  appointed,  repaired  to  his  lordship’s  house 
at  Stanton,  in  Leicestershire*  at  the  distance  of  a 
short  mile  from  his  own  habitation,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  a maid-servant.  The  earl  had  dismissed 
every  person  in  the  house,  upon  various  pretences, 
except  three  women,  who  were  left  in  the  kitchen. 
Johnson,  advancing  to  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
was  received  by  his  lordship,  who  desired  him  to 
walk  into  another  room,  where  he  joined  him  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  the  door  was  locked  on  the 
inside.  After  a great  deal  of  warm  expostulation, 
the  earl  insisted  upon  his  subscribing  a paper,  ac- 
knowledging himself  a villain ; and  on  his  refu- 
sing to  comply  with  this  demand,  declared  he 
would  put ’him  to  death.  In  vain  the  unfortunate 
man  remonstrated  against  this  cruel  injustice,  and 
deprecated  the  indignation  of  this  furious  noble- 
man. He  remained  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  drew 
forth  a pistol,  which  he  had  loaded  for  the  purpose, 
and  commanding  him  to  implore  Heaven’s  mercy 
on  his  knees,  shot  him  through  the  body,  while 
he  remained  in  that  supplicating  attitude.  The 
consequence  of  this  violence  was  not  immediate 
death  ; but  his  lordship,  seeing  the  wretched  vic- 
tim still  alive  and  sensible,  though  agonized  with 
pain,  felt  a momentary  motion  of  pity.  He  or- 
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dered  his  servants  to  convey  Mr  Johnson  up 
stairs  to  a bed,  to  send  for  a surgeon,  and  give 
immediate  notice  of  the  accident  to  the  wounded 
man’s  family.  When  Mr  Johnson’s  daughter  came 
to  the  house,  she  was  met  by  the  earl,  who  told 
her  he  had  shot  her  father  on  purpose,  and  with 
deliberation.  The  same  declaration  he  made  to 
the  surgeon,  on  his  arrival.  He  stood  by  him 
while  he  examined  the  wound,  described  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  ball  had  penetrated,  and  seemed 
surprised  that  it  should  be  lodged  within  the  body. 
When  he  demanded  the  surgeon’s  opinion  of  the 
wound,  the  operator  thought  proper  to  temporise, 
for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  lest  the  earl  should  take  some  other  des- 
perate step,  or  endeavour  to  escape.  He  there- 
fore amused  him  with  hopes  of  Johnson’s  recovery, 
about  which  he  now  seemed  extremely  anxious.  He 
supported  his  spirits  by  immoderate  drinking,  after 
having  retired  to  another  apartment  with  the  sur- 
geon, whom  he  desired  to  take  all  possible  care  of 
his  patient.  He  declared,  however,  that  he  did 
not  repent  of  what  he  had  done  ; that  Johnson  was 
a villain,  who  deserved  to  die ; that,  in  case  of 
his  death,  he  (the  earl)  would  surrender  himself  to 
the  house  of  peers  and  take  his  trial.  He  said  he 
could  justify  the  action  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  owned  his  intention  was  to  have  killed  John- 
son  outright  ; but  as  he  still  survived,  and  was  in 
pain,  he  desired  that  all  possible  means  might  be 
used  for  his  recovery.  Nor  did  he  seem  altogether 
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neglectful  of  his  own  safety : he  endeavoured  to 
tamper  with  the  surgeon,  and  suggest  what  evi- 
denc  he  should  give  when  called  before  a court 
of  justice.  He  continued  to  drink  himself  into  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  all  the  cruelty  of  his 
hate  seemed  to  return.  He  would  not  allow  the 
wounded  man  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house ; 
saying,  he  would  keep  him  under  his  own  roof 
that  he  might  plague  the  villain.  He  returned  to 
the  chamber  where  Johnson  lay,  insulted  him  with 
the  most  opprobious  language,  threatened  to 
shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  committing  further  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  the  poor  man,  who  was  already  in  extre- 
mity. After  he  retired  to  bed,  the  surgeon  pro- 
cured a sufficient  number  of  assistants,  who  con- 
veyed Mr  Johnson  in  an  easy-chair  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  expired  that  same  morning  in 
great  agonies.  The  same  surgeon  assembled  a 
number  of  armed  men  to  seize  the  murderer,  who 
at  first  threatened  resistance,  but  was  soon  appre- 
hended, endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  and 
committed  to  the  county  prison.  From  thence 
he  was  conveyed  to  London  by  the  gaoler  of  Lei- 
cester, and  conducted  by  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  and  his  deputy  into  the  house  of  lords,  where 
the  coroner’s  inquest,  and  the  affidavits  touching 
the  murder,  being  read,  the  gaoler  delivered  up 
his  prisoner  to  the  care  of  the  black  rod,  and  he 
was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
appeared  very  calm,  composed,  and  unconcerned, 
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from  the  time  of  his  being  apprehended ; con- 
versed coolly  on  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment ; 
made  very  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  of  parliament,  of  which  he 
hoped  to  avail  himself;  and  when  they  withdrew 
from  the  house  of  peers,  desired  he  might  not  be 
visited  by  any  of  his  relations  or  acquaintances. 
His  understanding,  which  was  naturally  good,  had 
been  well  cultivated  ; his  arguments  were  rational, 
but  his  conduct  was  frantic. 


TRIED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

The  circumstances  of  this  assassination  appeared 
so  cruel  and  deliberate,  that  the  people  cried  aloud 
for  vengeance  ; and  the  government  gave  up  the 
offender  to  the  justice  of  his  country.  The  lord- 
keeper  Henley  was  appointed  lord  high  steward 
for  the  trial  of  earl  Ferrers,  and  sat  in  state  with 
all  the  peers  and  judges  in  Westminster-hall,  which 
was  for  this  purpose  converted  into  a very  august 
tribunal.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  the  de- 
linquent was  brought  from  the  Tower  in  a coach, 
attended  by  the  major  of  the  Tower,  the  gentle- 
man-gaoler,  the  wardours,  and  a detachment  of 
the  foot-guards.  He  was  brought  into  court  about 
ten  ; and  the  lord  steward  with  the  peers  taking 
their  places,  he  was  arraigned  aloud  in  the  midst 
of  an  infinite  concourse  of  people,  including  many 
foreigners,  who  seemed  wonderfully  struck  with 
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the  magnificence  and  solemnity  of  the  tribunal. 
The  murder  was  fully  proved  by  unquestionable 
evidence : but  the  earl  pleaded  insanity  of  mind ; 
and,  in  order  to  establish  this  plea,  called  many 
witnesses  to  attest  his  lunacy  in  a variety  of 
instances,  which  seemed  too  plainly  to  indicate  a 
disordered  imagination  : unfounded  jealousy  of 
plots  and  conspiracies,  unconnected  ravings,  fits 
of  musing,  incoherent  ejaculations,  sudden  starts 
of  fury,  denunciations  of  unprovoked  revenge, 
frantic  gesticulations,  and  a strange  caprice  of 
temper,  were  proved  to  have  distinguished  his 
conduct  and  deportment.  It  appeared  that  lunacy 
had  been  a family  taint,  and  affected  divers  of  his 
lordship’s  relations ; that  a solicitor  of  reputation 
had  renounced  his  business  on  the  full  persuasion 
of  his  being  disordered  in  his  brain  ; that  long  be- 
fore this  "unhappy  event,  his  nearest  relations  had 
deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of  taking  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and  were  pre-  , 
vented  by  no  other  reason  than  the  apprehension 
of  being  convicted  of  scandahim  magnalum , should 
the  jury  find  his  lordship  compos  mentis  ; a circum- 
stance which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  hap- 
pened, inasmuch  as  the  earl’s  madness  did  not  ap- 
pear in  his  conversation,  but  in  his  conduct.  A 
physician  of  eminence,  whose  practice  was  con- 
fined to  persons  labouring  under  this  infirmity, 
declared,  that  the  particulars  of  the  earl’s  deport- 
ment and  personal  behaviour  seemed  to  indicate 
lunacy.  Indeed,  all  his  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
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ances  had  long  considered  him  as  a madman ; and 
a certain  noble  lord  declared  in  the  house  of  peers, 
when  the  bill  of  separation  was  on  the  carpet, 
that  he  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a maniac ; 
and  that  if  some  effectual  step  was  not  taken  to 
divest  him  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  one  day  they  should  have  occa- 
sion to  try  him  for  murder.  The  lawyers,  who 
managed  the  prosecution  in  behalf  of  the  crown, 
endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  his  lunacy, 
by  observing  that  his  lordship  was  never  so  much 
deprived  of  his  reason  but  that  he  could  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil ; that  the  murder  he 
had  committed  was  the  effect  of  revenge  for  a 
conceived  injury  of  some  standing  ; that  the  ma- 
lice was  deliberate,  and  the  plan  artfully  conduct- 
ed ; that  immediately  after  the  deed  was  perpe- 
trated, the  earl’s  conversation  and  reasoning  were 
cool  and  consistent,  until  he  drank  himself  into  a 
state  of  intoxication ; that  in  the  opinion  of'  the 
greatest  lawyers,  no  criminal  can  avail  himself  of 
the  plea  of  lunacy,  provided  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted during  a lucid  interval : but  his  lordship, 
far  from  exhibiting  any  marks  of  insanity,  had  in 
the  course  of  this  trial  displayed  uncommon  un- 
derstanding and  sagacity  in  examining  the  wit- 
nesses, and  making  many  shrewd  and  pertinent 
observations  on  the  evidence  which  was  given. 
These  sentiments  were  conformable  to  the  opinion 
of  the  peers,  who  unanimously  declared  him 
guilty.— After  all,  in  examining  the  vicious  ac- 
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tions  of  a man  who  has  betrayed  manifest  and 
manifold  symptoms  of  insanity,  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  those  which  are  committed  during  the 
lucid  interval.  The  suggestions  of  madness  are 
often  momentary  and  transient : the  determina- 
tions of  a lunatic,  though  generally  rash  and  in- 
stantaneous, are,  sometimes  the  result  of  artful 
contrivance ; but  there  is  always  an  absurdity 
which  is  the  criterion  of  the  disease,  either  in  the 
premises  or  conclusion.  The  earl,  it  is  true,  had 
formed  a deliberate  plan  for  the  perpetration  of 
the  murder  ; but  he  had  taken  no  precautions  for 
his  own  safety  or  escape  : and  this  neglect  will 
the  more  plainly  appear  to  have  been  the  criterion 
of  insanity,  if  we  reflect  that  he  justified  what  he 
had  done  as  a meritorious  action  ; and  declared 
he  would,  upon  Mr  Johnson’s  death,  surrender 
himself  to  the  house  of  lords.  Had  he  been  im- 
pelled to  this  violence  by  a sudden  gust  of  passion, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  have  taken 
any  measure  for  his  own  preservation ; but  as  it 
was  the  execution  of  a deliberate  scheme,  and  his 
lordship  was  by  no  means  defective  in  point  of 
ingenuity,  he  might  easily  have  contrived  means 
for  concealing  the  murder,  until  he  should  have 
accomplished  his  escape  : and,  in  our  opinion,  any 
other  than  a madman  would  cither  have  taken  some 
such  measures,  or  formed  some  plan  for  the  con- 
cealment of  his  own  guilt.  The  design  itself  seems 
to  have  been  rather  an  intended  sacrifice  to  justice 
than  a gratification  of  revenge.  Neither  do  we 
yoL.  vi.  s 
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think  that  the  sanity  of  his  mind  was  ascertained 
by  the  accuracy  and  deliberation  with  which  he 
made  his  remarks,  and  examined  the  evidence  at 
his  trial.  The  influence  of  his  phrenzy  might  be 
past ; though  it  was  no  sign  of  sound  reason  to 
supply  the  prosecutor  with  such  an  argument  to 
his  prejudice.  Had  his  judgment  been  really  un- 
impaired, he  might  have  assumed  the  mask  of 
lunacy  for  his  own. preservation. 

The  trial  was  continued  for  two  days  j and  on 
the  third  the  lord  steward,  after  having  made  a 
short  speech  touching  the  heinous  nature  of  the 
offence,  pronounced  the  same  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  earl  which  malefactors  of  the  lowest 
class  undergo ; that  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he 
was  imprisoned,  he  should,  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, be  led  to  the  common  place  of  execution, 
there  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  his  body  be 
afterwards  dissected  and  anatomized.  This  last 
part  of  the  sentence  seemed  to  shock  the  criminal 
extremely  : he  changed  colour,  his  jaw  quivered, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  in  great  agitation ; but 
during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  he  behaved 
with  surprising  composure,  and  even  unconcern. 
After  he  had  received  sentence,  the  lords,  his 
judges,  by  virtue  of  a power  vested  in  them,  re- 
spited his  execution  for  one  month,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  settle  his  temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
cerns. Before  sentence  was  passed,  the  earl  read 
a paper,  in  which  he  begged  pardon  of  their  lord- 
ships  for  the  trouble  he  had  given,  as  well  as  lor 
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having,  against  his  own  inclination,  pleaded  lunacy 
at  the  request  of  his  friends.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  candid  trial  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
dulged, and  entreated  their  lordships  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  king  for  mercy.  He  afterwards 
sent  a letter  to  his  majesty,  remonstrating  that  he 
was  the  representative  of  a very  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family,  which  had  been  allied  to  the 
crown ; and  requesting  that,  if  he  could  not  be 
favoured  with  the  species  of  death  which  in  cases 
of  treason  distinguishes  the  nobleman  from  the 
plebeian,  he  might  at  least,  out  of  consideration  for 
his  family,  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  the  Tower,  ra- 
ther than  at  the  common  place  of  execution  ; but 
this  indulgence  was  refused.  From  his  return  to 
the  Tower  to  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  betray- 
ed no  mark  of  apprehension  or  impatience ; but 
regulated  his  affairs  with  precision,  and  conversed 
without  concern  or  restraint. 


EARL  FERRERS  EXECUTED  AT  TYBURN. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  May,  his  body  being  demand- 
ed by  the  sheriffs  at  the  Tower-gate,  in  conse- 
quence of  a writ  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
directed  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  lord- 
ship desired  permission  to  go  in  his  own  landau  ; 
and  appeared  gaily  dressed  in  a light-coloured  suit 
of  clothes,  embroidered  with  silver.  He  was  at- 
tended in  the  landau  by  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and 
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the  chaplain  of  the  Tower,  followed  by  the  chariots 
of  the  sheriffs,  a mourning-coach  and  six,  filled 
with  his  friends,  and  a hearse  for  the  conveyance 
of  his  body.  He  was  guarded  by  a posse  of  con- 
stables, a party  of  horse-grenadiers,  and  a detach- 
ment of  infantry  ; and  in  this  manner  the  proces- 
sion moved  from  the  Tower,  through  an  infinite 
concourse  of  people,  to  Tyburn,  where  the  gallows, 
and  the  scaffold  erected  under  it,  appeared  covered 
with  black  baise.  The  earl  behaved  with  great 
composure  to  Mr  sheriff  Vaillant,  who  attended 
him  in  the  landau  : he  observed,  that  the  gaiety 
of  his  apparel  might  seem  odd  on  such  an  occasion, 
but  that  he  had  particular  reasons  for  wearing  that 
suit  of  clothes  ; he  took  notice  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude which  crowded  around  him,  brought  thither, 
he  supposed,  by  curiosity  to  see  a nobleman 
hanged  : he  told  the  sheriff  lie  had  applied  to  the 
king  by  letter,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die 
in  the  Tower,  where  the  earl  of  Essex,  one  of  his 
ancestors,  had  been  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ; an  application  which,  he  said, 
he  had  made  with  the  more  confidence,  as  he  had 
the  honour  to  quarter  part  of  his  majesty’s  arms. 
He  expressed  spme  displeasure  at  being  executed 
as  a common  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a 
multitude.  The  chaplain,  who  had  never  been 
admitted  to  him  before,  hinting  that  some  account 
of  his  lordship’s  sentiments  on  religion  would  be 
expected  by  the  public,  he  made  answer  that  lie 
did  not  think  himself  accountable  to  the  public 
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for  his  private  sentiments ; that  he  had  always 
adored  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe ; and 
with  respect  to  any  particular  opinions  of  his  own, 
he  had  never  propagated  them,  or  endeavoured  to 
make  proselytes,  because  he  thought  it  was  crimi- 
nal to  disturb  the  established  religion  of  his  coun- 
ty, as  lord  Bolingbroke  had  done  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  writings.  He  added,  that  the  great 
number  of  sects,  and  the  multiplication  of  religious 
disputes,  had  almost  banished  morality.  With 
regard  to  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  malice  against  Mr  Johnson ; 
and  that  the  murder  was  owing  to  a perturbation 
of  mind,  occasioned  by  a variety  of  crosses  and 
vexations.  When  he  approached  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  and 
take  leave  of  a certain  person  who  waited  in  a 
coach,  a person  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most 
sincere  regard  and  affection  : but  the  sheriff  pru- 
dently observing  that  such  an  interview  might 
shock  him,  at  a time  when  he  had  occasion  for  all 
his  fortitude  and  recollection,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
justness  of  the  remark,  and  delivered  to  him  a 
pocket-book,  a ring,  and  a purse,  desiring  they 
might  be  given  to  Jhat  person,  whom  he  now  de- 
clined seeing.  On  his  arrival  at  Tyburn  he  came 
out  of  the  landau,  and  ascended  the  scaffold,  with 
a firm  step  and  undaunted  countenance.  He  re- 
fused to  join  the  chaplain  in  his  devotions ; but 
kneeling  with  him  on  black  cushions,  he  repeated 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  he  said  he  had  always 
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admired ; and  added,  with  great  energy, ««  O Lord, 
“ forgive  me  all  my  errors,  pardon  all  my  sins.” 
After  this  exercise,  he  presented  his  watch  to  Mr 
sheriff  Vaillant ; thanked  him  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman for  all  their  civilities  ; and  signified  his 
desire  of  being  buried  at  Breden,  or  Stanton,  in 
Leicestershire.  Finally,  he  gratified  the  execu- 
tioner with  a purse  of  money : then,  the  halter 
being  adjusted  to  his  neck,  he  stepped  upon  a 
little  stage,  erected  upon  springs,  on  the  middle 
of  the  scaffold  ; and,  the  cap  being  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  the  sheriff  made  a signal,  at  which  the  stage 
fell  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  was  left  suspended. 
His  body,  having  hung  an  hour  and  five  minutes, 
was  cut  down,  placed  in  the  hearse,  and  conveyed 
to  the  public  theatre  for  dissection  $ where  being 
opened,  and  lying  for  some  days  as  the  subject  of 
a public  lecture,  at  length  it  was  carried  off,  and 
privately  interred.  Without  all  doubt,  this  un- 
happy nobleman’s  disposition  was  so  dangerously 
mischievous,  that  it  became  necessary,  for  the 
good  of  society,  either  to  confine  him  for  life,  as 
an  incorrigible  lunatic,  or  give  him  up  at  once  as 
a sacrifice  to  justice.  Perhaps  it  might  be  no  ab- 
surd or  unreasonable  regulation  in  the  legislature, 
to  divest  all  lunatics  of  the  privilege  of  insanity, 
and  in  cases  of  enormity,  subject  them  to  the 
common  penalties  of  the  law  ; for  though,  in  the 
eye  of  casuistry,  consciousness  must  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  guilt,  the  consequences  of  murder 
committed  by  a maniac  may  be  as  pernicious  to 
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society  as  those  of  the  most  criminal  and  delibe- 
rate assassination : and  the  punishment  of  death 
can  be  hardly  deemed  unjust  or  rigorous,  when 
inflicted  upon  a mischievous  being,  divested  of  all 
the  perceptions  of  reason  and  humanity.  At  any 
rate,  as  the  nobility  of  England  are  raised  by 
many  illustrious  distinctions  above  the  level  of 
plebeians,  and  as  they  are  eminently  distinguished 
from  them  in  suffering  punishment  for  high  trea- 
son, which  the  law  considers  as  the  most  atrocious 
crime  that  can  be  committed,  it  might  not  be  un- 
worthy of  the  notice  of  the  legislature  to  deliberate 
whether  some  such  pre-eminence  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  noblemen  convicted  of  other  crimes ; 
in  order  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  dis- 
grace of  noble  families  which  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country  j to  avoid  any  circumstance  that 
may  tend  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  the  English  no- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations ; or  to  bring 
it  into  contempt  with  the  common  people  of  our 
own,  already  too  licentious,  and  prone  to  abolish 
those  distinctions  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  de- 
corum, order,  and  subordination. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  MR  MATTHEWS,  BY 
STIRN,  A HESSIAN. 

•| 

Homicide  is  the  reproach  of  England : one  would 
imagine  there  is  something  in  the  climate  of  this 
country,  tliat  not  only  disposes  the  natives  to  this 
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inhuman  outrage,  but  even  infects  foreigners  who 
reside  among  them.  ' Certain  it  is,  high  passions 
will  break  out  into  the  most  enormous  violence  in 
that  country  where  they  are  least  controlled  by 
the  restraint  of  regulation  and  discipline ; and  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  in  no  civilized  country 
under  the  sun  there  is  such  a relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, either  religious  or  civil,  as  in  England. 
The  month  of  August  produced  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  desperate  revenge,  perpetrated  by  one 
Stirn,  a native  of  Hesse-Casscl,  inflamed  and  ex- 
asperated by  a false  punctilio  of  honour.  This 
unhappy  young  man  was  descended  of  a good 
family,  apd  possessed  many  accomplishments  both 
of  mind  and  person  j but  his  character  was  distin- 
guished by  such  a jealous  sensibility,  as  rendered 
liim  unhappy  in  himself,  and  disagreeable  to  his 
acquaintance.  After  having  for  some  years  per- 
formed the  office  of  usher  in  a boarding-school,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  house  of  one  Mr  Matthews, 
a surgeon,  in  order  to  teach  him  the  classics,  and 
instruct  his  children  in  music,  which  he  perfectly 
understood.  He  had  not  long  resided  in  his  fa- 
mily, when  the  surgeon  took  umbrage  at  some 
part  of  his  conduct,  taxed  him  roughly  with  fraud 
and  ingratitude,  aud  insisted  upon  his  removing 
to  another  lodging!  Whether  he  rejected  this 
intimation,  or  found  difficulty  in  procuring  an- 
other apartment,  the  surgeon  resolved  to  expel 
him  by  violence,  called  in  the  assistance  of  a. 
peace-officer,  and  turned  him  out  into  the  street 
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in  the  night,  after  having  loaded  him  with  the 
most  provoking  reproaches.  These  injuries  and 
disgraces  operating  upon  a mind  jealous  by  nature 
and  galled  by  adversity,  produced  a kind  of 
phrenzy  of  resentment,  and  he  took  the  desperate 
resolution  of  sacrificing  Mr  Matthews  to  his  re- 
venge. Next  day,  having  provided  a ease  of 
pistols,  and  charged  them  for  the  occasion,  he 
reinforced  his  rage  by  drinking  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  wine  ; and  repaired  in  the  evening  to  a 
public  house,  which  Mr  Matthews  frequented,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hattou-Garden.  There  lie 
accordingly  found  the  unhappy  victim  sitting 
with  some  of  his  friends ; and  the  surgeon,  instead 
of  palliating  his  former  conduct,  began  to  insult 
him  afresh  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives. 
Stirn,  exasperated  by  this  additional  indignity, 
pulled  his  pistols  from  his  bosom ; shot  the  sur- 
geon, who  immediately  expired  ; and  discharged 
the  other  at  his  own  breast,  though  his  confusion 
was  such  that  it  did  not  take  effect.  He  was  ap- 
prehended on  the  spot,  • and  conveyed  to  prison  ; 
where,  for  some  days,  he  refused  all  kind  of 
sustenance,  but  afterwards  became  more  com- 
posed. At  his  trial  he  pleaded  insanity  of  mind  ; 
but,  being  found  guilty,  he  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  That  same  even- 
ing he  drank  poison ; and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
remedies  that  could  be  administered,  died  in  strong 
convulsions.  His  body  was  publicly  dissected, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  ; aud  after- 
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wards  interred  with  those  marks  of  indignity  which 
are  reserved  for  the  perpetrators  of  suicide. 


NEW  BRIDGE  BEGUN  AT  BLACK-FRIARS. 

CONFLAGRATION  IN  PORTSMOUTH- YARD. 

We  shall  close  the  domestic  occurrences  of  this 
year  with  an  account  of  two  incidents,  which, 
though  of  a very  different  nature  in  respect  of 
each  other,  nevertheless  concurred  in  demonstra- 
ting that  the  internal  wealth  and  vigour  of  the  na- 
tion were  neither  drained  nor  diminished  by  the 
enormous  expence  and  inconveniences  of  the  war. 
The  committee  appointed  to  manage  the  underta- 
king for  a new  bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  at 
Black-friars,  having  received  and  examined  a va- 
riety of  plans  presented  by  different  artists,  at 
length  gave  the  preference  to  the  design  of  one 
Mr  Mylne,  a young  architect,  a native  of  North 
Britain,  just  returned  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  at  Rome,  where  he  had  gained  the  prize  in 
the  capital,  which  the  academy  of  that  city  be- 
stows on  him  who  produces  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  plan  on  a given  subject  of  architecture. 
This  young  man  being  in  London,  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  was  advised  to  declare  him- 
self a candidate  for  the  superintendency  of  the 
new  bridge ; and  the  plan  which  he  presented  was 
approved  and  adopted.  The  place  being  already 
ascertained,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  attended 
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by  the  committee,  and  a great  concour  e of  peo- 
pie,  repaired  to  Black-friars,  and  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  bridge : placing  upon  it  a plate,  with  an 
inscription,  which  does  more  honour  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  undertakers  than  to  the  classical  taste 
of  the  author.  * The  other  instance  that  denoted 
the  wealth  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  was  the  indif- 
ference and  unconcern  with  which  they  bore  the 
loss  of  a vast  magazine  of  naval  stores  belonging 
to  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  which,  in  the 
month  of  July,  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning ; and, 
consisting  of  combustibles,  burned  with  such  fury, 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  work- 
men in  the  yard,  the  sailors  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  troops  in  the  town,  that,  before  a stop  was  put 
to  the  conflagration,  it  had  consumed  a variety  of 
stores,  to  an  immense  value.  The  damage,  how- 
ever, was  so  immediately  repaired,  that  it  had  no 
sort  of  effect  in  disconcerting  any  plan,  or  even 
in  retarding  any  naval  preparation. 

How  important  these  preparations  must  have 
been,  may  be  judged  from  the  prodigious  increase 
of  the  navy,  which,  at  this  juncture,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  fire-ships,  sloops,  bombs,  and  tenders.  Of 
these  capital  ships,  seventeen  were  stationed  in* 
the  East-Indies,  twenty  for  the  defence  of  the 
West-India  islands,  twelve  in  North  America,  ten 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sixty-one  either  on  the 
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- coast  of  France,  in  the  harbours  of  England,  or 
cruising  in  the  English  seas  for  the  protection  of 
the  British  commerce.  Notwithstanding  these 
numerous  and  powerful  armaments,  the  enemy, 
who  had  not  a ship  of  the  line  at  sea,  were  so  alert 
with  their  small  privateers  and  armed  vessels,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  tenth  of  June,  they  had  made  prize 
of  two  hundred  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  whole  number  of  British  ships 
taken  by  them,  from  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  to 
the  first  of  June  in  the  present  year,  amounted  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine ; of 
these,  seventy-eight  were  privateers,  three  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-one  were  retaken,  and  about  the 
same  number  ransomed.  In  the  same  space  of 
time,  the  British  cruisers  had  made  captures  of 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four  vessels,  including  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  privateers,  many  fishing 
boats  and  small  coasters,  the  value  of  which  hardly 
defrayed  the  expence  of  condemnation.  That  such 
a small  proportion  of  ships  should  be  taken  from 
the  enemy  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  con- 
sider the  terrible  shocks  their  commerce  had  pre- 
viously received,  and  the  great  number  of  their 
mariners  imprisoned  in  England : but  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  British  vessels  taken  by  their 
petty  coasting  privateers,  in  the  face  of  such 
mighty  armaments,  numerous  cruisers,  and  con- 
voys, seem  to  argue,  that  either  the  English  ships 
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of  war  were  inactive  or  improperly  disposed,  or 
that  the  merchants  hazarded  their  ships  without 
convoy.  Certain  it  is,  in  the  course  of  this  year 
we  find  fewer  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
fewer  exploits  achieved  at  sea,  than  we  had  occa- 
sion to  record  in  the  annals  of  the  past.  Not  that 
the  present  year  is  altogether  barren  of  events 
which  redound  to  the  honour  of  our  marine  com- 
manders. We  have,  in  recounting  the  transac- 
tions of  the  preceding  year,  mentioned  a small 
armament  equipped  at  Dunkirk,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  de  Thurot,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  commander  stationed  in 
the  Downs,  found  means  to  escape  from  the  har- 
bour in  the  month  of  October  last,  and  arrived  at 
Gottenburgh,  in  Sweden,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bergen,  in  Norway.  His  instructions 
were  to  make  occasional  descents  upon  the  coast 
of  Ireland  : and,  by  dividing  the  troops,  and  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom,  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Con- 
flans,  the  fete  of  which  we  have  already  narrated. 
The  original  armament  of  Thurot  consisted  of  five 
ships,  one  of  which,  called  the  Mareschal  de  Belle- 
isle,  was  mounted  with  forty-four  guns ; the  Be- 
gon,  the  Blond,  the  Terpsichore,  had  thirty  guns 
each  ; and  the  Marante  carried  twenty-four.  The 
number  of  soldiers  put  on  board  this  little  fleet 
did  not  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  exclusive  of  mariners,  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred : but  two  hundred  of  the  troops 
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were  sent  sick  on  shore,  before  the  armament  sail, 
ed  from  Dunkirk  ; and,  in  their  voyage  between 
Gottenburgh  and  Bergen,  they  lost  company  of 
the  Begon,  during  a violent  storm.  The  severity 
of  the  weather  detained  them  nineteen  days  at 
Bergen,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  set  sail 
for  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  discovered 
the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  latter  end  of 
January.  The  intention  of  Thurot  was  to  make  a 
descent  about  Derry ; but  before  this  design  could 
be  executed,  the  weather  growing  tempestuous, 
and  the  wind  blowing  off  shore,  they  were  driven 
out  to  sea,  and  in  the  night  lost  sight  of  the  Ma- 
rante,  which  never  joined  them  in  the  sequel. 
After  having  been  tempest-beaten  for  some  time, 
and  exposed  to  a very  scanty  allowance  of  provi- 
sion, the  officers  requested  of  Thurot  that  he  would 
return  to  France,  lest  they  should  all  perish  by 
famine ; but  he  lent  a deaf  ear  to  this  proposal, 
and  frankly  told  them  he  could  not  return  to 
France,  without  having  struck  some  stroke  for 
the  service  of  his  country.  Nevertheless,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  some  refreshment,  he  steered  to 
the  island  of  Isla,  where  the  troops  were  landed : 
and  here  they  found  black  cattle,  and  a small  sup- 
ply of  oatmeal,  for  which  they  paid  a reasonable 
price  ; and  it  must  be  owned,  Thurot  himself  be- 
haved with  great  moderation  and  generosity. 

While  this  spirited  adventurer  struggled  with 
these  wants  and  difficulties,  his  arrival  in  those 
seas  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  alarm.  Bodies 
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of  regular  troops  and  militia  were  posted  along 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland;  and  besides 
the  squadron  of  commodore  Boys,  who  sailed  to 
the  northward  on  purpose  to  pursue  the  eiieray, 
other  ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  the  Bri. 
tish  channel,  and  cruise  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  weather  no  sooner  permitted  Thu- 
rot  to  pursue  his  destination,  than  he  sailed  from 
Isla  to  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  and 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  a descent ; 
which  was  accordingly  effected  with  six  hundred 
men,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Jennings,  who  commanded  four 
companies  of  raw  undisciplined  men  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  having  received  information  that  three 
ships  had  anchored  about  two  miles  and  a half 
from  the  castle,  which  was  ruinous  and  defence- 
less, immediately  detached  a party  to  make  ob- 
servations, and  ordered  the  French  prisoners  there 
confined  to  be  removed  to  Belfast.  Meanwhile, 
the  enemy  landing  without  opposition,  advanced 
towards  the  town,  which  they  found  as  well  guard- 
ed as  the  nature  of  the  place,  which  was  entirely 
open,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  English  com- 
mander, would  allow.  A regular  attack  was  car- 
ried on,  and  a spirited  defence  made,*  until  the 

* One  circumstance  that  attended  this  dispute  deserves  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity,  as  an  instance  of  that  courage,  mingled 
with  humanity,  which  constitutes  true  heroism.  While  the  French 
and  English  were  hotly  engaged  in  one  of  the  streets,  a little  child 
ran  playfully  between  them,  having  no  idea  of  the  danger  to 
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ammunition  of  the  English  failed : then  colonel 
Jennings  retired  in  order  to  the  castle,  which, 
however,  was  in  all  respects  untenable ; for,  be- 
sides a breach  in  the  wall,  near  fifty  feet  wide, 
they  found  themselves  destitute  of  provision  and 
ammunition.  Nevertheless,  they  repulsed  the  as- 
sailants in  the  first  attack,  even  after  the  gate  was 
burst  open,  and  supplied  the  want  of  shot  with 
stones  and  rubbish.  At  length,  the  colonel  and 
his  troops  were  obliged  to  surrender,  on  condition 
that  they,  should  not  be  sent  prisoners  to  France, but 
be  ransomed,  by  sending  thither  an  equal  number 
of  French  prisoners  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ’ 
that  the  castle  should  not  be  demolished,  nor  the 
town  of  Carrickfergus  plundered  or  burned,  on 
condition  that  the  mayor  and  corporation  should 
furnish  the  French  troops  with  necessary  provi- 
sions. The  enemy,  after  this  exploit,  did  not  pre- 
sume to  advance  farther  into  the  country  ; a step 
which  indeed  they  could  not  have  taken  with  any 
regard  to  their  own  safety : for  by  this  time  a con- 
siderable body  of  regular  troops  was  assembled  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  country  manifested  a lauda- 
ble spirit  of  loyalty  and  resolution,  crowding  in 
great  numbers  to  Belfast,  to  offer  their  service 
against  the  invaders.  These  circumstances,  to 

which  it  was  exposed  ; a common  soldier  of  the  enemy,  percei- 
ing  the  life  of  this  poor  innocent  at  stake,  grounded  his  piece, 
advanced  deliberately  between  the  lines  of  fire,  took  up  the  child 
in  his  arms,  conveyed  it  to  a place  of  safety  ; then  returning  ta 
his  place,  resumed  his  musket,  and  renewed  his  hostility. 
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which  the  enemy  were  no  strangers,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Conflans,  which  they  had  also  learned,  ob- 
liged them  to  quit  their  conquest,  ami  re-embark 
with  some  precipitation,  after  having  laid  Carrick- 
fergus  under  moderate  contributions. 

The  fate  they  escaped  on  shore  they  soon  met 
with  at  sea.  Captain  John  Elliot,  who  commanded 
three  frigates  at  Kinsale,  and  had  in  the  course 
of  this  war  more  than  once  already  distinguished 
himself  even  in  his  early  youth,  by  extraordinary 
acts  of  valour,  • was  informed  by  a dispatch  from 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
that  three  of  the  enemy’s  ships  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Carrickiergus  j and  thither  he  imme- 
diately shaped  his  course  in  the  ship  ASolus,  ac- 
companied by  the  Pallas  and  Brilliant,  under  the 
command  of  the  captains  Clements  and  Logie. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February  they  de- 
scried the  enemy,  and  gave  chase  in  sight  of  the 
Isle  of  Mann ; and  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
captain  Elliot,  in  his  own  ship,  engaged  the  Belle- 
isle,  commanded  by  Thurot,  although  consider- 
ably his  superior  in  strength  of  men,  number  of 
guns,  and  weight  of  metal.  In  a few  minutes  his 
consorts  were  also  engaged  with  the  other  two 
ships  of  the  enemy.  After  a warm  action,  main- 
tained with  great  spirit  on  all  sides  for  an  hour 
and  a halft  captain  Elliot’s  lieutenant  boarded 
the  Belleisle ; and,  striking  her  colours  with  his 
own  hand,  the  commander  submitted  : his  exam- 
ple was  immediately  followed  by  the  other  French 
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captains  ; and  the  English  commodore,  taking 
possession  of  his  prizes,  conveyed  them  into  the 
bay  of  Ramsay,  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  that  their 
damage  might  be  repaired.  Though  the  Belleislc 
was  very  leaky,  and  had  lost  her  boltsprit,  mizen- 
mast,  and  main-yard,  in  all  probability  the  victory 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  obtained,  had  not 
the  gallant  Thurot  fallen  during  the  action.  The 
victor  had  not  even  the  consolation  to  perform 
the  last  offices  to  his  brave  enemy  ; for  his  body 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  own  people  in  the 
hurry  of  the  engagement.  The  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  English  did  not  exceed  forty  men  killed 
and  wounded,  whereas  above  three  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  slain  and  disabled.  The  service 
performed  on  this  occasion  was  deemed  so  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  and  commerce  of  Ireland,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  in  that  king- 
dom were  voted  to  the  conquerors  of  Thurot,  as 
well  as  to  lieutenant-colonel  Jennings,  for  his  spi- 
rited behaviour  at  Carrickfergus ; and  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Cork  was  presented  in  silver 
boxes  to  the  captains  Elliot,  Clements,  and  Logie. 
The  name  of  Thurot  was  become  terrible  to  all 
the  trading  sea-ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ; and  therefore  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his 
squadron  were  celebrated  with  as  hearty  rejoi- 
cings as  the  most  important  victory'  could  have 
produced. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  another  engagement 
between  four  frigates,  still  more  equally  matched. 
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had  a different  issue,  though  not  less  honourable 
for  the  British  commanders.  Captain  Skinner  of 
the  Biddeford,  and  captain  Kennedy  of  the  Flam- 
borough,  both  frigates,  sailed  on  a cruise  from 
Lisbon  ; and,  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  fell  in 
with  two  large  French  frigates,  convoy  to  a fleet 
of  merchant-ships,  which  the  English  captains  im- 
mediately resolved  to  engage.  The  enemy  did 
not  decline  the  battle,  which  began  about  half  an 
hour  after  six  in  the  evening,  and  raged  with  great 
fury  till  eleven.  By  this  time,  the  Flamborough 
had  lost  sight  of  the  Biddeford  ; and  the  frigate 
with  which  captain  Kennedy  was  engaged  bore 
away  with  all  the  sail  she  could  carry.  He  pur- 
sued her  till  noon  the  next  day,  when  she  had  left 
him  so  far  astern,  that  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  men 
killed  and  wounded,  including  the  lieutenant  of 
marines,  and  considerable  damage  both  in  her  hull 
and  rigging.  In  three  days,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Biddeford,  which  had  also  compelled  her  an- 
tagonist to  give  way,  and  pursued  her  till  she 
was  out  of  sight.  In  about  an  hour  after  the 
action  began,  captain  Skinner  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball ; and  the  command  devolved  to  lieu- 
tenant Kuollis,  son  to  the  earl  of  Banbury, 1 who 

' Fire  sons  of  this  nobleman  were  remarkably  distinguished 
in  this  war.  The  fourth  and  fifth  were  dangerously  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Minden  ; the  second  was  hurt  in  the  reduction  of 
Guadaloupe;  lord  Wallingford,  the  eldest,  received  a shot  at 
Carrickfergus;  and  the  third  was  slain  in  this  engagement. 
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maintained  the  battle  with  great  spirit,  even  after 
he  was  wounded,  until  he  received  a second  shot 
in  his  body,  which  proved  mortal.  Then  the 
master,  assuming  the  direction,  continued  the  en- 
gagement with  equal  resolution  till  the  enemy 
made  his  escape ; which  he  the  more  easily  accom- 
plished, as  the  Biddeford  was  disabled  in  her 
masts  and  rigging. 


REMARKABLE  ADVENTURE  OF  FIVE  IRISH 
SEAMEN. 

The  bravery  of  five  Irishmen  and  a boy,  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a ship  from  Waterford,  deserves 
commemoration.  The  vessel,  in  her  return  from 
Bilboa,  laden  with  brandy  and  iron,  being  taken 
by  a French  privateer  off  Ushant,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  the  captors  removed  the  master,  and  all 
the  hands  but  these  five  men  and  the  boy,  who 
were  left  to  assist  nine  Frenchmen  in  navigating 
the  vessel  to  France.  These  stout  Hibernians 
immediately  formed  a plan  of  insurrection,  and 
executed  it  with  success.  Four  of  the  French 
mariners  being  below  deck,  three  aloft  among  the 
rigging,  one  at  the  helm,  and  another  walking 
the  deck,  Brian,  who  headed  the  enterprize,  trip- 
ped up  the  heels  of  the  French  steersman,  seized 
his  pistol,  and  discharged  it  at  him  who  walked 
the  deck  ; but  missing  the  mark,  he  knocked  him 
down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  piece.  At  the 
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same  time  hallooing  to  his  confederates  below, 
they  assailed  the  enemy  with  their  own  broad- 
swords ; and  soon  compelling  them  to  submit, 
came  upon  deck,  and  shut  the  hatches.  Brian 
being  now  in  possession  of  the  quarter-deck,  those 
who  were  aloft  called  for  quarter,  and  surrendered 
without  opposition.  The  Irish  having  thus  ob- 
tained a complete  victory,  almost  without  blood- 
shed, and  secured  the  prisoners,  another  difficulty 
occurred  : neither  Brian  nor.  any  of  his  associates 
could  read  or  write,  or  knew  the  least  principle  of 
navigation  ; but  supposing  his  course  to  be  north, 
he  steered  at  a venture,  and  the  first  land  he  made 
was  the  neighbourhood  of  Youghall,  where  he 
happily  arrived  with  his  prisoners. 


THE  RAMILLIES  MAN  OF  WAR  WRECKED 
UPON  THE  BOLTHEAD. 

The  only  considerable  damage  sustained'  by  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  was  the  loss  of  the  Ramillies,  a mag- 
nificent ship  of  the  second  rate,  belonging  to  the 
squadron  which  admiral  Boscawen  commanded  on 
the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions 
and  distress  the  commerce  of  that  restless  enter- 
prising enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  a 
series  of  stormy  weather  obliged  the  admiral  to 
return  from  the  bay  of  Quiberon  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  arrived  with  much  difficulty:  but  the 
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Ramillies  overshot  the  entrance  to  the  Sound ; 
and,  being  embayed  near  a point  called  the  Bolt- 
head,  about  four  leagues  higher  up  the  channel, 
was  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks,  after  all 
her  anchors  and  cables  had  given  way.  All  her 
officers  and  men,  amounting  to  seven  hundred, 
perished  on  this  occasion,  except  one  midshipman 
and  twenty-five  mariners,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  save  themselves  by  leaping  on  the  rocks 
as  the  hull  was  thrown  forwards,  and  raised  up  by 
the  succeeding  billows.  Such  were  the  most  ma- 
terial transactions  of  the  year,  relating  to  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  the  seas  of  Europe. 

.TREATY  WITH  THE  CHEROKEES.  HOSTILI- 
TIES RECOMMENCED. 

We  shall  now  transport  the  reader  to  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  which,  as  the  theatre  of 
war,  still  maintained  its  former  importance.  The 
French  emissaries  from  the  province  of  Louisiana 
had  exercised  their  arts  of  insinuation  with  such 
success  among  the  Cherokees,  a numerous  and 
powerful  nation  of  Indians  settled  on  the  confines 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  that  they  had  infringed 
the  peace  with  the  English  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  year,  and  begun  hostilities  by  plun- 
dering, massacreing,  and  scalping  several  British 
subjects  of  the  more  southern  provinces.  Mr. 
Lyttleton,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  having 
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received  information  of  these  outrages,  obtained 
the  necessary  aids  from  the  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince, for  maintaining  a considerable  body  of 
forces,  which  was  raised  with  great  expedition. 
He  marched  in  the  beginning  of  October,  at  the 
head  of  eight  hundred  provincials,  reinforced  with 
three  hundred  regular  troops,  and  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Chero- 
kees,  who  were  so  much  intimidated  by  his  vigour 
and  dispatch,  that  they  sent  a deputation  of  their 
chiefs  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  re-established 
by  a new  treaty,  dictated  by  the  English  governor. 
They  obliged  themselves  to  renounce  the  French 
interest,  to  deliver  up  all  the  spies  and  emissaries 
of  that  nation  then  resident  among  them ; to  sur- 
render to  justice  those  of  their  own  people  who 
had  been  concerned  in  murdering  and  scalping 
the  British  subjects ; and  for  the  performance  of 
these  articles  two-and-twenty  of  their  head  men 
were  put  as  hostages  into  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nor. So  little  regard,  however,  was  paid  by  these 
savages  to  this  solemn  accommodation,  that  Mr 
Lyttleton  had  been  returned  but  a few  days  from 
their  country,  when  they  attempted  to  surprise 
the  English  fort  Prince  George,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Carolina,  by  going  thither  in  a body,  on  pre- 
tence of  delivering  up  some  murderers  5 but  the 
commanding  officer  perceiving  some  suspicious 
circumstances  in  their  behaviour,  acted  with  such 
vigilance  and  circumspection  as  entirely  frustra- 
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ted  their  design.  * Thus  disappointed,  they  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  the  English  subjects  trading 
in  their  country,  all  of  whom  they  butchered  with- 
out mercy.  Not  contented  with  this  barbarous 
sacrifice,  they  made  incursions  on  the  British  set- 
tlements at  the  Long  Lanes,  and  the  forks  of  the 
Broad  River,  and  massacred  about  forty  defence- 
less colonists,  who  reposed  themselves  in  full  se- 
curity on  the  peace  so  lately  ratified.  As  views 
of  interest  could  not  have  induced  them  to  act  in 
this  manner,  and  their  revenge  had  not  been  in- 
flamed by  any  fresh  provocation,  these  violences 
must  be  imputed  to  the  instigation  of  French  in- 
cendiaries ; and  too  plainly  evinced  the  necessity 
of  crowning  our  American  conquests  with  the  re- 
duction of  Louisiana,  from  whence  these  emissa- 
ries were  undoubtedly  dispatched. 

The  cruelty  and  mischief  with  which  the  Che- 
rokees  prosecuted  their  renewed  hostilities  alarmed 
all  the  southern  colonies  of  the  English,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  for  assistance  to  Mr  Amherst, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  king’s  forces  in 
America.  He  forthwith  detached  twelve  hundred 
chosen  men  to  South  Carolina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Montgomery,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Eglinton,  an  officer  of  approved  conduct  and 
distinguished  gallantry.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  Charles-Town,  he  advanced  to  Ninety- 
Six,  and  proceeded  to  Twelve-mile  River,  which 
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he  passed  in  the  beginning  of  June,  without  oppo- 
sition. He  continued  his  route  by  forced  marches 
until  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  In- 
dian town  called  Little  Keowee,  where  he  encamp- 
ed in  an  advantageous  situation.  Having  reason 
to  believe  the  enemy  were  not  yet  apprised  of  his 
coming,  he  resolved  to  rush  upon  them  in  the 
night  by  surprise.  With  this  view’,  leaving  his- 
tents  standing  with  a sufficient  guard  for  the  camp 
and  waggons,  he  marched  through  the  woods  to- 
wards the  Cherokee-town  of  Estatoe,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five-and-twenty  miles  : and,  in  his  route, 
detached  a company  of  light  infantry  to  destroy 
the  village  of  Little  Keowee,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a smart  fire ; but  they  rushed  in  with 
their  bayonets,  and  all  the  men  were  put  to  the 
sword.  The  main  body  proceeded  straight  to 
Estatoe,  which  they  reached  in  the  morning ; but 
it  had  been  abandoned  about  half  an  hour  before 
their  arrival.  Some  few  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
not  time  to  escape,  were  slain  ; and  the  town, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  houses,  well  stored  with 
provision,  ammunition,  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  was  first  plundered,  and  then  reduced  to  ashes ; 
some  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  concealed 
themselves  perished  in  the  flames.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  strike  a terror  into  those  savages  by  some 
examples  of  severity ; and  the  soldiers  became 
deaf  to  all  the  suggestions  of  mercy  when  they 
found  in  one  of  the  Indian  towns  the  body  of  an 
Englishman,  whom  they  had  put  to  the  torture 
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that  very  morning.  Colonel  Montgomery  fol- 
lowed his  blow  with  surprising  rapidity.  In  the 
space  of  a few  hours  he  destroyed  Sugar-Town, 
which  was  as  large  as  Estatoe,  and  every  village 
and  house  in  the  Lower  Nation.  The  Indian 
villages  in  this  part  of  the  world  were  agreeably 
situated,  generally  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred houses,  neatly  and  commodiously  built,  and 
well  supplied  with  provision.  They  had  in  parti- 
cular large  magazines  of  corn,  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  All  the  men  that  were 
taken  suffered  immediate  death  ; but  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  had  escaped  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  In  many  houses  the  beds  were  yet 
warm,  and  the  table  spread  with  victuals.  Many 
loaded  guns  went  off  while  the  houses  were  burn- 
ing. The  savages  had  not  time  to  save  their  most 
valuable  effects.  The  soldiers  found  some  money, 
three  or  four  watches,  a good  quantity  of  wam- 
pum, clothes,  and  peltry.  Colonel  Montgomery 
having  thus  taken  vengeance  on  the  perfidious 
Cherokees,  at  the  expence  of  five  or  six  men  kill- 
ed or  wounded,  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George, 
with  about  forty  Indian  women  and  children 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners.  Two  of  their  war- 
riors were  set  at  liberty,  and  desired  to  inform 
their  nation,  that,  though  they  were  now  in  the 
power  of  the  English,  they  might  still,  on  their 
submission,  enjoy  the  blessing  of  peace.  As  the 
chief  called  Attakullakulla,  alias  the  Little  Car- 
penter, who  had  signed  the  l;ist  treaty,  disapproved 
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of  the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen,  and  had 
done  many  good  offices  to  the  English  since  the 
renovation  of  the  war,  he  was  now  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  might  come  down  with  some 
other  chiefs  to  treat  of  an  accommodation,  which 
would  be  granted  to  the  Cherokees  on  his  ac- 
count ; but  that  the  negociation  must  be  begun 
in  a few  days,  otherwise  all  the  towns  in  the  Upper 
Nation  would  be  ravaged,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

These  intimations  having  produced  little  or 
no  effect,  colonel  Montgomery  resolved  to  make 
a second  irruption  into  the  middle  settlements  of 
the  Cherokees,  and  began  his  march  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  June.  On  the  twenty-seventh, 
captain  Morrison,  of  the  advanced  party,  was 
killed  by  a shot  from  a thicket,  and  the  firing 
became  so  troublesome  that  his  men  gave  way. 
The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  being  detached 
to  sustain  them,  continued  to  advance,  notwith- 
standing the  fire  from  the  woods  ; until,  from  a 
rising  ground,  they  discovered  a body  of  the 
enemy.  These  they  immediately  attacked,  and 
obliged  to  retire  into  a swamp ; which,  when  the 
rest  of  the  troops  came  up,  they  were  after  a short 
resistance  compelled  to  abandon : but,  as  the 
country  was  difficult,  and  the  path  extremely 
narrow,  the  forces  suffered  on  their  march  from 
the  fire  of  scattered  parties,  who  concealed  them- 
selves behind  trees  and  bushes.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Etchowee,  which  the  inha- 
bitants had  forsaken  after  having  removed  every 
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thing  of  value.  Here,  while  the  army  encamped 
on  a small  plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  it  was  in- 
commoded by  vollies  from  the  enemy,  which 
wounded  some  men,  and  killed  several  horses. 
They  were  even  so  daring  as  to  attack  the  piquet 
guard,  which  repulsed  them  with  difficulty ; but, 
generally  speaking,  their  parties  declined  an  open 
engagement.  Colonel  Montgomery,  sensible  that, 
as  many  horses  were  killed  or  disabled,  he  could 
not  proceed  farther  without  leaving  his  provisions 
behind,  or  abandoning  the  wounded  men  to  the 
brutal  revenge  of  a savage  enemy,  resolved  to 
return ; and  began  his  retreat  in  the  night,  that 
he  might  be  the  less  disturbed  by  the  Indians. 
Accordingly,  he  pursued  his  route  for  two  days 
without  interruption ; but  afterwards  sustained 
some  straggling  fires  from  the  woods,  though  the 
parties  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight  as  often  as 
they  appeared.  In  the  beginning  of  July  he 
arrived  at  Fort  Prince  George;  this  expedition 
having  cost  him  about  seventy  men  killed  and 
wounded,  including  five  officers. 


FATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  AT  FORT 
LOUDOUN. 

In  revenge  for  these  calamities,  the  Cherokees 
assembled  to  a considerable  number,  and  formed 
the  blockade  of  Fort  Loudoun,  a small  fortifica- 
tion near  the  confines  of  Virginia,  defended  by  an 
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inconsiderable  garrison,  ill  supplied  with  provision 
and  necessaries.  After  having  sustained  a long 
siege,  and  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
captain  Demere,  the  commander,  held  a council 
of  war  with  the  other  officers,  to  deliberate  upon 
their  present  situation  ; when  it  appeared  that 
their  provisions  were  entirely  exhausted ; that  they 
had  subsisted  a considerable  time  without  bread 
upon  horse  flesh,  and  such  supplies  of  pork  and 
beans  as  the  Indian  women  could  introduce  by 
stealth  ; that  the  men  were  so  weakened  with  fa- 
mine and  fatigue,  that  in  a little  time  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  duty ; that,  for  two  nights  past, 
Considerable  parties  had  deserted,  and  some  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; that 
the  garrison  in  general  threatened  to  abandon  their 
officers,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  woods ; and 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief,  their  commu- 
nication having  been  long  cut  off  from  all  the 
British  settlements : for  these  reasons  they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  prolong  their  defence  ; and  they  should  accept 
of  an  honourable  capitulation  j and  captain  Stuart 
should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  warriors  and  the 
head  men  of  the  Cherokees,  about  the  conditions 
of  their  surrender.  This  officer,  being  accord- 
ingly dispatched  with  full  powers,  obtained  a ca- 
pitulation of  the  Indians,  by  which  the  garrison 
was  permitted  to  retire.  The  Indians  desired,  that 
when  they  arrived  at  Keowee,  the  Cherokee  pri- 
soners confined  at  that  place  should  be  released, 
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all  hostilities  cease,  a lasting  accommodation  be 
re-established,  and  a regulated  trade  revived.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  garrison  evacuated 
the  fort,  and  had  marched  about  fifteen  miles  on 
their  return  to  Carolina,  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded  and  surprised  by  a large  body  of  Indi- 
ans, who  massacred  all  the  officers  except  captain 
Stuart,  and  slew  five  and  twenty  of  the  soldiers : 
the  rest  were  made  prisoners,  and  distributed 
among  the  different  towns  and  villages  of  the 
nation.  Captain  Stuart  owed  his  life  to  the  ge- 
nerous intercession  of  the  Little  Carpenter,  who 
ransomed  him  at  the  price  of  all  he  could  com- 
mand, and  conducted  him  safe  to  Holstein  River, 
where  he  found  major  Lewis  advanced  so  far  with 
a body  of  Virginians/  The  savages,  encouraged 
by  their  success  at  Fort  Loudoun,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Ninety-six,  and  other  small  fortifications ; 
but  retired  precipitately  on  the  approach  of  a body 
of  provincials. 


THE  BRITISH  INTEREST  ESTABLISHED  ON 
THE  OHIO. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  interest  and  em- 
pire were  firmly  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  by  the  prudence  and  conduct  of  major- 
general  Stanwix,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at 
Pittsburg,  formerly  Du  Quesne,  and  employed 
that  time  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for  the 
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service  of  his  country.  He  repaired  the  old  works, 
established  posts  of  communication  from  the  Ohio 
to  Monongahela,  mounted  the  bastions  that  cover 
the  isthmus  with  artillery,  erected  casemates, 
store-houses  and  barracks,  for  a numerous  garri- 
son, and  cultivated  with  equal  diligence  and  suc- 
cess the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Indians. 
The  happy  consequences  of  these  measures  were 
soon  apparent  in  the  production  of  a considerable 
trade  between  the  natives  and  the  merchants  pf 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  perfect  security  of  about 
four  thousand  settlers,  who  now  returned  to  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  lands  from  whence  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 


THE  FRENCH  UNDERTAKE  THE  SIEGE 
OF  QUEBEC. 

The  incidents  of  the  war  were  much  more  im- 
portant and  decisive  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
tliis  great  continent.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  brigadier-general  Murray  was  left  to  com- 
mand the  garrison  of  Quebec,  amounting  to  about 
six  thousand  men ; that  a strong  squadron  of  ships 
was  stationed  at  Halifax  in  Nova-Scotia,  under 
the  direction  of  lord  Colville,  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced officer,  who  had  instructions  to  revisit 
Quebec  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  as  soon  as 
the  river  St  Laurence  should  be  navigable ; and 
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that  general  Amherst,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  in  America,  wintered  in  New-York, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  assemble  his  troops 
in  the  spring,  and  re-commence  his  operations  for 
the  entire  reduction  of  Canada.  General  Murray 
neglected  no  step  that  could  be  taken  by  the  most 
vigilant  officer  for  maintaining  the  important  con- 
quest of  Quebec,  and  subduing  all  the  Lower 
Canada ; the  inhabitants  of  which  actually  sub- 
mitted, and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  * The  garrison,  however, 
within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  suffered  greatly  from 
the  excessive  cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  want  of 
vegetables  and  fresh  provision ; insomuch  that, 
before  the  end  of  April,  one  thousand  soldiers 
were  dead  of  the  scurvy,  and  twice  that  number 
rendered  unfit  for  service.  Such  was  the  situation 
of  the  garrison,  when  Mr  Murray  received  un- 
doubted intelligence  that  the  French  commander, 
the  chevalier  de  Levis,  was  employed  in  assem- 
bling his  army,  which  had  been  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal ; that  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  he  had  completed  his  eight 
battalions,  regimented  forty  companies  of  the 
troops  de  Colonie,  and  determined  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  whenever  the  river  St  Lau- 
rence should  be  so  clear  of  ice  that  he  could  use 
his  four  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  entirely  master  of  the  river. 

* See  note  [Q],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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The  brigadier,  considering  the  city  of  Quebec 
as  no  other  than  a strong  cantonment,  had  pro- 
jected a plan  of  defence,  by  extending  lines,  and 
entrenching  his  troops  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  paces,  en- 
tirely commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  and 
might  have  been  defended  by  a small  force  against 
a formidable  army.  Fascines,  and  every  other 
necessary  for  this  work,  had  been  provided  ; and 
in  the  month  of  April  the  men  were  set  at  work 
upon  the  projected  lines : but  the  earth  was  so  har- 
dened by  the  frost,  that  it  was  found  impractica- 
ble to  proceed.  Being  informed  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-sixth,  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at 
Point-au-Tremble,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
men,  with  five  hundred  savages,  he  ordered  all 
the  bridges  over  the  river  Cape  Rouge  to  be  broken 
down,  secured  the  landing  places  at  Sylleri  and 
the  Foulon  ; and  next  day,  marching  in  person 
with  a strong  detachment,  and  two  field-pieces, 
took  possession  of  an  advantageous  situation,  and 
thus  defeated  the  scheme  which  the  French  com- 
mander had  laid  for  cutting  off  the  posts  which 
the  English  had  established.  These  being  all 
withdrawn,  the  brigadier  that  same  afternoon 
marched  back  to  Quebec,  with  little  or  no  loss, 
although  his  rear  was  harassed  by  the  enemy. 
Here  he  formed  a resolution,  which  hath  been  cen. 
sured  by  some  critics  in  war,  as  a measure  that 
savoured  more  of  youthful  impatience  and  overboil- 
ing courage  than  of  that  military  discretion  which 
VOL.  vi,  u 
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ought  to  distinguish  a commander  in  such  a deli* 
cate  situation ; but  it  is  more  easy  to  censure 
with  an  appearance  of  reason,  than  to  act  in  such 
circumstances  with  any  certainty  of  success.  Mr 
Murray,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  de- 
clared, that,  although  the  enemy  were  greatly 
superior  to  him  in  number,  yet,  when  he  consider- 
ed that  the  English  forces  were  habituated  to  vic- 
tory, that  they  were  provided  with  a fine  train 
of  field-artillery  ; that  in  shutting  them  at  once 
within  the  walls,  he  should  have  risked  his  whole 
stake  on  the  single  chance  of  defending  a wretched 
fortification  ; a chance  which  could  not  be  much 
lessened  by  an  action  in  the  field,  tho  ugh  such  an 
action  would  double  the  chance  of  success : for 
these  reasons  he  determined  to  hazard  a battle; 
should  the  event  prove  unprosperous,  he  resolved 
to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  last  extremity  ; then 
to  retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  or  Coudres,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  and  there  wait  for 
a reinforcement.  In  pursuance  of  these  resolu- 
tions he  gave  the  necessary  orders  over  night; 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  at  half  an 
hour  after  six  in  the  morning,  marched  out  with 
his  little  army  of  three  thousand  men,  which  he 
formed  on  the  heights  in  order  of  battle.  The 
right  brigade,  commanded  by  colonel  Burton, 
consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Amherst,  Anstruther, 
Webb,  and  the  second  battalion  of  Royal  Ameri- 
cans ; the  left,  under  colonel  Fraser,  was  formed 
of  the  regiments  of  Kennedy,  Lascelles,  Towns- 
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hend,  and  the  highlanders.  Otway’s  regiment, 
and  the  third  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  consti- 
tuted the  corps  de  reserve.  Major  Dalling’s  corps 
of  light  infantry  covered  the  right  flank  ; the  left 
was  secured  by  captain  Huzzen’s  company  of  ran- 
gers, and  one  hundred  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Donald  Macdonald ; and  each 
battalion  was  supplied  with  two  field-pieces.  Bri- 
gadier Murray,  having  reconnoitred  the  enemy, 
perceived  their  van  had  taken  possession  of  the 
rising  grounds  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
his  front ; but  that  their  army  was  on  the  march 
in  one  column.  Thinking  this  was  the  critical 
moment  to  attack  them  before  they  were  formed, 
he  advanced  towards  them  with  equal  order  and 
expedition.  They  were  soon  driven  from  the 
heights,  though  not  without  a warm  dispute ; du- 
ring which  the  body  of  their  army  advanced  at  a 
round  pace,  and  formed  in  columns.  Their  van 
consisted  of  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  two  of 
volunteers,  and  four  hundred  savages  ; eight  bat- 
talions, formed  in  four  columns,  with  some  bodies 
of  Canadians  in  the  intervals, . constituted  their 
main  body ; their  rear  was  composed  of  two  bat- 
talions, and  some  Canadians  in  the  flanks ; and 
two  thousand  Canadians  formed  the  reserve.  Their 
whole  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  Major  Dalling,  with  great  gallantry, 
dispossessed  their  grenadiers  of  a house  and 
windmill  which  they  occupied,  in  order  to  cover 
their  left  flank  j and  in  this  attack  the  major  and 
some  of  his  officers  were  wounded  : nevertheless, 
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the  light  infantry  pursued  the  fugitives  to  a corps 
which  was  formed  to  sustain  them  ; then  the  pur- 
suers halted,  and  dispersed  along  the  front  of  the 
right ; a circumstance  which  prevented  that  wing 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  first  impression  they 
had  made  on  the  left  of  the  enemy.  The  light 
infantry  being  ordered  to  regain  the  flank,  were, 
iti  attempting  this  motion,  furiously  charged,  and 
thrown  into  disorder : then  they  retired  to  the 
rear  in  such  a shattered  condition,  that  they  could 
never  again  be  brought  up  during  the  whole  action. 
Otway’s  regiment  was  instantly  ordered  to  advance 
from  the  body  of  reserve,  and  sustain  the  right 
wing,  which  the  enemy  twice  in  vain  attempted 
to  penetrate.  Meanwhile,  the  left  brigade  of  the 
British  forces  did  not  remain  inactive  : they  had 
dispossessed  the  French  of  two  redoubts,  and  sus- 
tained with  undaunted  resolution  the  whole  ef- 
forts of  the  enemy’s  right,  until  they  were  fairly 
fought  down,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  re- 
duced to  a handful,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
they  received  from  the  third  battalion  of  Royal 
Americans,  which  had  been  stationed  with  the  body 
of  reserve,  as  well  as  from  Kennedy !s  regiment 
posted  in  the  centre.  The  French  attacked  with 
great  impetuosity ; and  at  length  a fresh  column 
of  the  regiment  de  Rousillon  penetrating  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  army,  it  gave  way  ; the  disor- 
der was  soon  communicated  to  the  right ; so  that, 
after  a very  obstinate  dispute,  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  brigadier  Murray  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  one  thou- 
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sand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  artillery'.  The  enemy  lost  twice  the  number 
of  men,  and  reaped  no  essential  advantage  from 
their  victory7. 


QUfcBEC  BESIEGED. 

Mr  Murray,  far  from  being  dispirited  by  his 
defeat,  no  sooner  retired  within  the  walls  of  Que- 
bec, than  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter  j and  the  soldiers  ex- 
erted themselves  with  incredible  alacrity,  not  only 
in  labouring  at  the  works,  but  also  in  the  defence 
of  the  town,  before  which  the  enemy  had  opened 
trenches  on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle.  Three 
ships  anchored  at  the  Foulon  below  their  camp ; 
and  for  several  days  they  were  employed  in  land- 
ing their  cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition.  Mean- 
while, they  worked  incessantly  at  their  trenches 
before  the  town ; and  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May 
opened  one  bomb  battery,  and  three  batteries  of 
cannon.  Brigadier  Murray  made  the  necessary 
dispositions  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extre- 
mity : he  raised  two  cavaliers,  contrived  some  out- 
works, and  planted  the  ramparts  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  dragged 
thither  mostly  by  the  soldiery7.  Though  the  enemy- 
cannonaded  the  place  with  great  vivacity  the  first 
day,  the  fire  soon  slackened  ; and  their  batteries 
were,  in  a manner,  silenced  by  the  superior  fire  of 
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the  garrison  : nevertheless,  Quebec  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  reverted  to  its  former  owners, 
had  a French  fleet  from  Europe  got  the  start  of  am 
English  squadron  in  sailing  up  the  river. 


THE  ENEMY'S  SHIPPING  DESTROYED. 

Lord  Colville  had  sailed  from  Halifax,  with  the 
fleet  under  his  command,  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  April ; but  was  retarded  in  his  passage  by 
thick  fogs,  contrary  winds,  and  great  shoals  of  ice 
floating  down  the  river.  Commodore  Swanton, 
who  had  sailed  from  England  with  a small  rein- 
forcement, arrived  about  the  beginning  of  May  at 
the  Isle  of  Bee,  in  the  river  St  Laurence,  where, 
with  two  ships,  he  purposed  to  wait  for  the  rest  of 
his  squadron,  which  had  separated  from  him  in 
the  passage : but  one  of  these,  the  Lowestoffe, 
commanded  by  captain  Deane,  had  entered  the 
harbour  of  Quebec  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  and 
communicated  to  the  governor  the  joyful  news 
that  the  squadron  was  arrived  in  the  river.  Com- 
modore Swanton  no  sooner  received  intimation 
that  Quebec  was  besieged,  than  he  sailed  up  the 
river  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  on  the  fif- 
teenth in  the  evening  anchored  above  Point  Levi. 
The  brigadier  expressing  an  earnest  desire  that 
the  French  squadron  above  the  town  might  be  re- 
moved, the  commodore  ordered  captain  Schom- 
berg  of  the  Diana,  and  captain  Deane  of  the  Lowe- 
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stoffe,  to  slip  their  cables  early  next  morning,  and 
attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  two  frigates, 
two  armed  ships,  and  a great  number  of  smaller 
vessels.  They  were  no  sooner  in  motion  than  the 
French  ships  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  One  of 
their  frigates  was  driven  on  the  rocks  above  Cape 
Diamond  ; the  other  ran  ashore,  and  was  burned 
at  Point-au-Tremble,  about  ten  leagues  above  the 
town  ; and  all  the  other  vessels  were  taken  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  enemy  were  so  confounded  and  dispirited 
by  this  disaster,  and  the  certain  information  that 
a strong  English  fleet  was  already  in  the  river  St 
Laurence,  that  in  the  following  night  they  raised 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  retreated  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  their  provisions,  implements, 
and  artillery  to  governor  Murray,  who  had  in- 
tended to  make  a vigorous  sally  in  the  morning, 
and  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, which,  from  the  information  of  prisoners 
and  deserters,  he  conceived  to  be  a very  practica- 
ble scheme.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  selected  a 
body  of  troops,  who  were  already  under  arms, 
when  a lieutenant,  whom  he  had  sent  out  with  a 
detachment  to  amuse  the  enemy,  came  and  as- 
sured him  that  their  trenches  were  abandpned. 
He  instantly  marched  out  of  Quebec  at  the  head 
of  his  forces,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  and  making 
an  impression  on  their  rear,  that  he  might  have 
ample  revenge  for  his  late  discomfiture  ; but  they 
had  passed  the  river  Cape  Rouge  before  he  ceuld 
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come  up  with  their  army  : however,  he  took  some 
prisoners,  and  a great  quantity  of  baggage,  in- 
cluding their  tents,  stores,  magazines  of  provi- 
sion and  ammunition,  with  thirty-four  pieces  of 
battering  cannon,  ten  field-pieces,  six  mortars, 
four  petards,  a great  number  of  scaling  ladders, 
entrenching  tools,  and  every  other  implement  for 
a siege.  They  retired  to  Jaques-Quartier,  where 
their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  they  were 
abandoned  by  great  part  of  the  Canadians ; so  that 
they  resigned  all  hope  of  succeeding  against  Que- 
bec, and  began  to  take  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Montreal,  against  which  the  force  under 
general  Amherst  was  directed.  There  M.  Vau- 
dreuil  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  there  he 
proposed  to  make  his  last  stand  against  the  efforts 
of  the  British  general.  He  not  only  levied  forces, 
collected  magazines,  and  erected  new  fortifications 
in  the  island  of  Montreal,  but  he  had  even  recourse 
to  feigned  intelligence,  and  otlier  arts  of  delusion, 
to  support  the  spirits  of  the  Canadians  and  their 
Indian  allies,  which  had  begun  to  flag  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Quebec.  It  must  be  owned,  he  acted  with  all 
the  spirit  and  foresight  of  an  experienced  general, 
determined  to  exert  himself  for  the  preservation 
of  the  colony,  even  though  very  little  prospect 
of  success  remained.  His  hopes,  slender  as  they 
were,  depended  upon  the  natural  strength  of  the 
country,  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  woods, 
mountains,  and  morasses,  which  might  have  rc- 
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tarcled  the  progress  of  the  English,  and  protracted 
the  war  until  a general  pacification  could  be  ef- 
fected. In  the  mean  time,  major.gencral  Amherst 
was  diligently  employed  in  taking  measures  for 
the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  projected,  in 
order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He 
conveyed  instructions  to  general  Murray,  direct- 
ing him  to  advance  by  water  towards  Montreal, 
with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
garrison  of  Quebec.  He  detached  colonel  Havi- 
land,  with  a body  of  troops  from  Crown-Point,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Isle-aux-Noix,  in  the  lake 
Champlain,  and  from  thence  penetrate  the  shortest 
way  to  the  bank  of  the  river  St  Laurence ; while 
he  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  including 
Indians,  should  proceed  from  the  frontiers  of 
New-York,  by  the  rivers  of  the  Mohawks  and 
Oneidas,  to  the  lake  Ontario,  and  sail  down  the 
river  St  Laurence  to  the  island  of  Montreal. 
Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  all  these  particulars 
could  be  executed,  the  enemy  must  have  been 
hemmed  in  and  entirely  surrounded.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan,  general  Amherst  had  provided 
two  armed  sloops  to  cruise  in  the  lake  Ontario, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Loring ; as  well  a* 
a great  number  of  batteaux,  or  smaller  vessels,  for 
the  transportation  of  the  troops,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, implements,  and  baggage.  Several  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  proceed  from  Albany  to 
Oswego : and  the  general  taking  his  departure 
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from  Schenectady,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces,  in 
the  latter  end  of  June,  arrived  at  the  same  place 
on  the  ninth  day  of  July. 


GENERAL  AMHERST  REDUCES  THE  FRENCH 
FORT  AT  THE  ISLE  ROYALE. 

Being  informed  that  two  French  vessels  had  ap- 
peared off  Oswego,  he  dispatched  some  batteaux 
to  Niagara,  with  intelligence  to  captain  Loring, 
who  immediately  set  sail  in  quest  of  them ; but 
they  escaped  his  pursuit,  though  they  had  twice 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswego  since 
the  arrival  of  the  general,  who  endeavoured  to 
amuse  them,  by  detaching  batteaux  to  different 
parts  of  the  lake.  The  army  being  assembled, 
and  joined  by  a considerable  body  of  Indians, 
under  the  command  of  sir  William  Johnson,  the 
general  detached  colonel  Haviland,  with  the  light 
infantry,  the  grenadiers,  and  one  battalion  of 
highlanders,  to  take  post  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  assist  the  armed  vessels  in  finding  a pas- 
sage to  La  Galette.  On  the  tenth  day  of  August, 
the  army  embarked  on  board  the  batteaux  and 
whale-boats,  and  proceeded  on  the  lake  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Laurence.  Under- 
standing that  one  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  had  run 
aground  and  was  disabled,  and  that  the  other 
laid  off  La  Galette,  he  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  down  the  river  to  Swegatchie,  and  at- 
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tack  the  French  fort  at  Isle  Royale,  one  of  the 
most  important  posts  on  the  river  St  Laurence,  j 
the  source  of  which  it  in  a great  measure  com- 
mands.  On  the  seventeenth,  the  row-galleys  fell 
in  with  the  French  sloop,  commanded  by  M.  de  la 
Broquerie,  who  surrendered  after  a warm  engage- 
ment. Mr  Amherst  having  detached  some  en- 
gineers to  reconnoitre  the  coasts  and  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Isle  Royale,  he  made  a disposi- 
tion for  the  attack  of  that  fortress,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly invested,  after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  islands.  Some  of  these  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave  behind 
a few  scalps  they  had  taken  on  the  Mohawk  river, 
a number  of  tools  and  utensils,  two  swivels,  some 
barrels  of  pitch,  and  a large  quantity  of  iron. 
The  Indians  were  so  incensed  at  sight  of  the 
scalps,  that  they  burned  a chapel  and  all  the 
houses  of  the  enemy.  Batteries  being  raised  on 
the  nearest  islands,  the  fort  was  cannonaded  not 
only  by  them,  but  likewise  by  the  armed  sloops  j 
and  a disposition  was  made  for  giving  the  assault, 
when  M.  Pouchart,  the  governor,  thought  proper 
to  beat  a parley,  and  surrender  on  capitulation. 
The  general,  having  taken  possession  of  the  fort, 
found  it  so  well  situated  for  commanding  the  lake 
Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  that  he  resolved 
to  maintain  it  with  a garrison,  and  employed  some 
days  in  repairing  the  fortifications. 

From  this  place,  his  navigation  down  the  river 
St  Laurence  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous,  by  a great  number  of  violent  riffs  or 
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rapids,  and  falls ; among  which  he  lost  above  four- 
score men,  forty-six  batteaux,  seventeen  whale- 
boats, one.  row-galley,  with  some  artillery,  stores, 
and  ammunition.  On  the  sixth  day  of  September, 
the  troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of  Montreal, 
without  any  opposition,  except  from  some  flying 
parties,  which  exchanged  a few  shot,  and  then  fled 
with  precipitation.  That  same  day  he  repaired  a 
bridge  which  they  had  broken  down  in  their  re- 
treat ; and,  after  a march  of  two  leagues,  formed 
his  army  on  a plain  before  Montreal,  where  they 
laid  all  night  on  their  arms.  Montreal  is,  in  point 
of  importance,  the  second  place  in  Canada,  situ- 
ated in  an  island  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Quebec  and  the  lake  Ontario. 
Its  central  situation  rendered  it  the  staple  of  the 
Indian  trade  ; yet  the  fortifications  of  it  were  in- 
considerable, not  at  all  adequate  to  the  value  of 
the  place.  General  Amherst  ordered  some  pieces 
of  artillery  to  be  brought  up  immediately  from  the 
landing-place  at  La  Chine,  where  he  had  left  some 
regiments  for  the  security  of  the  boats,  and  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  siege  in  form  ; but  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  he  received  a letter  from 
the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  by  two  officers,  demand- 
ing a capitulation  ; which,  after  some  letters  had 
passed  between  the  two  generals,  was  granted  up- 
on as  favourable  terms  as  the  French  had  reason 
to  expect,  considering  that  general  Murray,  with 
the  troops  from  Quebec,  had  by  this  time  landed 
on  the  island ; and  colonel  Haviland,  with  the 
body  under  his  command,  had  just  arrived  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Montreal ; 
circumstances  equally  favourable  and  surprising, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  different  routes  they  pur- 
sued, through  an  enemy’s  country,  where  they 
had  no  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  each  other. 
Had  any  accident  retarded  the  progress  of  general 
Amherst,  the  reduction  of  Montreal  would  have 
been  attempted  by  general  Murray,  who  embarked 
with  his  troops  at  Quebec  on  board  of  a great 
number  of  small  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Deane  in  the  Diana.  This  gentleman, 
with  uncommon  abilities,  surmounted  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  unknown,  dangerous,  and  intricate  na- 
vigation ; and  conducted  the  voyage  with  such 
success,  that  not  a single  vessel  was  lost  in  the 
expedition.  M.  de  Levis,  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  watched  the  motions  of  general  Murray, 
who,  in  advancing  up  the  river,  published  mani- 
festoes among  the  Canadians,  which  produced  all 
the  effect  he  could  desire.  Almost  all  the  parishes 
on  the  south  shore,  as  far  as  the  river  Sorrel,  sub- 
mitted, and  took  the  oath  of  neutrality  : and  lord 
Rollo  disarmed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
shore,  as  far  as  Trois  Rivieres,  which,  though  the 
capital  of  a district,  being  no  more  than  an  open 
village,  was  taken  without  resistance.  In  a word, 
general  Amherst  took  possession  of  Montreal,  and 
thus  completed  the  conquest  of  all  Canada ; a 
conquest  the  most  important  of  any  that  ever  the 
British  arms  achieved,  whether  we  consider  the 
safety  of  the  English  colonies  in  North- America, 
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now  secured  from  invasion  and  encroachment; 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  subdued ; 
or  the  whole  Indian  commerce  thus  transferred  to 
the  traders  of  Great  Britain.  The  terms  of  the 
capitulation  may  perhaps  be  thought  rather  too 
favourable,  as  the  enemy  were  actually  inclosed 
and  destitute  of  all  hope  of  relief:  but  little  points 
like  these  ought  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  great  objects  ; and  the  finishing  the 
conquest  of  a great  country  without  bloodshed  re- 
dounds as  much  to  the  honour  as  it  argues  the 
humanity  of  general  Amherst,  whose  conduct  had 
been  irreproachable  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  American  operations.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed  he  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  subordinate  commanders  who  perfectly 
corresponded  with  his  ideas ; and  a body  of  troops 
whom  no  labours  could  discourage,  whom  no  dan- 
gers could  dismay.  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  a 
power  of  authority  and  insinuation  peculiar  to 
himself,  not  only  maintained  a .surprising  ascend- 
ancy over  fhe  most  ferocious  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  but  kept  them  within  the  bounds  of  such 
salutary  restraint,  that  not  one  single  act  of  inhu- 
manity was  perpetrated  by  them  during  the  wholo 
course  of  this  expedition.  The  zeal  and  conduct 
of  brigadier-general  Gage,  the  undaunted  spirit 
and  enterprising  genius  of  general  Murray,  tl»e 
diligence  and  activity  of  colonel  Haviland,  happi- 
ly co-operated  in  promoting  this  great  event. 
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FRENCH  SHIPS  DESTROYED.  TOTAL  REDUC- 
TION OF  CANADA. 

The  French  ministry  had  attempted  to  succour 
Montreal  by  equipping  a considerable  number  of 
store  ships,  and  sending  them  out  in  the  spring 
under  convoy  of  a frigate  ; but  as  their  officers 
understood  that  the  British  squadron  had  sailed 
up  the  river  St  Laurence  before  their  arrival,  they 
took  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast 
of  Acadia,  where  they  did  not  long  remain  unmo- 
lested. Captain  Byron,  who  commanded  the  ships 
of  war  that  were  left  at  Louisbourg,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  them  from  brigadier-gene- 
ral Whitmore,  sailed  thither  with  his  squadron, 
and  found  them  at  anchor.  The  whole  fleet  con- 
sisted of  one  frigate,  two  large  store-ships,  and 
nineteen  sail  of  smaller  vessels $ the  greater  part 
of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain  ; all  these  were  destroyed,  together 
with  two  batteries  which  had  been  raised  for  their 
protection.  The  Freuch  town,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  houses,  was  demolished,  and  the  settle- 
ment totally  ruined.  All  the  French  subjects  in- 
habiting the  territories  from  the  bay  of  Funda  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  all  the 
Indians  through  that  tract  of  country,  were  now 
subdued,  and  subjected  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. In  the  month  of  December  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  French  colonists  of  Miramiclu, 
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Rickebuctou,  and  other  places  lying  along  the 
gulph  of  St  Laurence,  made  their  submission  by 
deputies  to  colonel  Frye,  who  commanded  in  Fort 
Cumberland  at  Chignecto.  They  afterwards  re- 
newed this  submission  in  the  most  formal  manner 
by  subscribing  articles,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves,  and  the  people  they  represented,  to 
repair  in  the  spring  to  Bay  Verte,  with  all  their 
effects  and  shipping,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  the  direction  of  colonel  Laurence,  governor  of 
Halifax,  in  Nova-Scotia.  They  were  accompanied 
by  two  Indian  chiefs  of  the  nation  of  the  Mick- 
macks,  a powerful  and  numerous  people,  now  be- 
come entirely  dependent  upon  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. In  a word,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the 
Indian  fur-trade,  in  its  full  extent,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  French  interest  among 
the  savage  tribes,  inhabiting  an  immense  tract  of 
country,  was  totally  extinguished ; and  their  Ame- 
rican possessions  shrunk  within  the  limits  of  Loui- 
siana, an  infant  colony  on  the  south  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  the  British  arms  may  at  any  time 
easily  subdue. 

DEMOLITION  OF  LOUISBOURG. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  being  achieved,  nothing 
now  remained  to  be  done  in  North  America,  ex- 
cept the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Louis- 
bourg  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ; for  which 
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purpose,  some  able  engineers  had  been  sent  from 
England  with  the  ships  commanded  by  captain 
Byron.  By  means  of  mines  artfully  disposed  and 
well  constructed,  the  fortifications  were  reduced 
to  a heap  of  rubbish,  the  glacis  was  levelled,  and 
the  ditches  were  filled.  All  the  artillery,  ammu. 
nition,  and  implements  of  war,  were  conveyed  to 
Hallifax  ; but  the  barracks  were  repaired,  so  as  to 
accommodate  three  hundred  men  occasionally ; 
the  hospital,  with  the  private  houses,  were  left 
standing.  The  French  still  possessed,  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  the  fertile  country  lying 
on  each  side  of  the  great  river  Mississippi,  which 
disembogues  itself  into  the  gulph  of  Florida ; but 
the  colony  was  so  thinly  peopled,  and  so  ill  pro- 
vided, that,  far  from  being  formidable,  it  scarcely 
could  have  subsisted,  unless  the  British  traders 
had  been  base  and  treacherous  enough  to  supply 
it  from  time  to  time  with  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries. The  same  infamous  commerce  was  carried  on 
with  divers  French  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  j 
insomuch  that  the  governors  of  provinces  and 
commanders  of  the  squadrons  stationed  in  those 
seas,  made  formal  complaints  of  it  to  the  ministry. 
The  temptation  of  extraordinary  profit  excited 
the  merchants,  not  only  to  assist  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  but  also  run  all  risks  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  legislature.  The  inhabitants  of 
Martinique  found  a plentiful  market  of  provision 
furnished  by  the  British  subjects  at  the  Dutcli 
islands  of  Eustatia  and  Curaccoa : and  those  that 
von.  vi.  x 
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were  settled  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  were  sup- 
plied in  the  same  manner  at  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Monte-Christo. 

i _ . ; . * _ 

INSURRECTION  OF  THE  NEGROES  IN 
JAMAICA. 

< ' . • 

While  the  British  commanders  exerted  them- 
selves by  sea  and  land  with  the  most  laudable  spirit 
of  vigilance  and  courage  against  the  foreign  adver- 
saries of  their  country,  the  colonists  of  Jamaica 
ran  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  being  extirpated 
by  a domestic  enemy.  The  negro  slaves  of  that 
island,  grown  insolent  in  the  contemplation  of 
their  own  formidable  numbers,  or  by  observing 
the  supine  indolence  of  their  masters,  or  stimulated 
by  that  appetite  for  liberty  so  natural  to  the  mind 
of  man,  began,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  to  en- 
tertain thoughts  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  by  means 
of  a general  insurrection.  Assemblies  were  held 
and  plans  revolved  for  this  purpose.  At  length 
they  concerted  a scheme  for  rising  in  arms  all  at 
once  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  in  order  to 
massacre  all  the  white  men,  and  take  possession 
of  the  government.  They  agreed  that  this  design 
should  be  put  in  execution  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  for  Europe  ; but  their  plan 
was  defeated  by  their  ignorance  and  impatience. 
Those  of  the  conspirators  that  belonged  to  captain 
Forest’s  estate,  being  impelled  by  the  fumes  of  in- 
toxication, fell  suddenly  upon  the  overseer,  while 
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he  sat  at  supper  with  some  friends,  and  butchered 
the  whole  company.  Being  immediately  joined 
by  some  of  their  confederates,  they  attacked  the 
neighbouring  plantations,  where  they  repeated  the 
same  barbarities  ; and,  seizing  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition  that  fell  in  their  way,  began  to  grow 
formidable  to  the  colony.  The  governor  no  sooner 
received  intimation , of  this  disturbance,  than  he, 
by  proclamation,  subjected  the  colonists  to  martial 
law.  All  other  business  was  interrupted,  and  every 
man  took  to  his  arms.  The  regular  troops,  joined 
by  the  troop  of  militia,  and  a considerable  number 
of  volunteers,  marched  from  Spanish  Town  to  St 
Mary’s,  where  the  insurrection  began,  and  skir- 
mished with  the  insurgents  : but  as  they  declined 
standing  any  regular  engagement,  and  trusted 
chiefly  to  bush-fighting,  the  governor  employed 
against  them  the  free  blacks,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  wild  negroes,  now  peaceably 
settled  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 
These  auxiliaries,  in  consideration  of  a price  set 
upon  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  attacked  them  in 
their  own  way,  slew  them  by  surprise,  until  their 
strength  was  broken,  and  numbers  made  away  with 
themselves  in  despair ; so  that  the  insurrection 
was  supposed  to  be  quelled  about  the  beginning 
of  May : but  in  June  it  broke  out  again  with  re- 
doubled fury,  and  the  rebels  were  reinforced  to  a 
very  considerable  number.  The  regular  troops 
and  the  militia,  joined  by  a body  of  sailors,  formed 
a camp,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Spragge, 
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who  sent  out  detachments  against  the  negroes,  a 
great  number  of  whom  were  killed,  and  some 
taken  -r  but  the  rest,  instead  of  submitting,  took 
shelter  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  The  pri- 
soners, being  tried  and  found  guilty  of  rebellion, 
were  put  to  death  by  a variety  of  tortures.  Some 
were  hanged,  some  beheaded,  some  burned,  and 
some  fixed  alive  upon  gibbets.  One  of  these  last 
lived  eight  days  and  eighteen  hours,  suspended 
under  a vertical  sun,  without  being  refreshed  by 
one  drop  of  water,  or  receiving  any  manner  of  sus- 
tenance. In  order  to  prevent  such  insurrections 
for  the  future,  the  justices  assembled  at  the  sessions 
of  the  peace  established  regulations,  importing, 
that  no  negro-slave  should  be  allowed  to  quit  his 
plantation  without  a white  conductor,  or  a ticket 
of  leave ; that  every  negro  playing  at  any  sort 
of  game  should  be  scourged  through  the  public 
streets  ; that  every  publican  suffering  such  gaming 
in  his  house  should  forfeit  forty  shillings ; that 
every  proprietor  suffering  his  negroes  to  beat  a 
drum,  blow  a horn,  or  make  any  other  noise  in  his 
plantation,  should  be  fined  ten  pounds ; and  every 
overseer  allowing  these  irregularities  should  pay 
half  that  sum,  to  be  demanded,  or  distrained  for, 
by  any  civil  or  military  officer ; that  every  free 
negro,  or  mulatto,  should  wear  a blue  cross  on 
his  right  shoulder,  on  pain  of  imprisonment ; that 
no  mulatto,  Indian,  or  negro,  should  hawk,  or  sell 
any  thing,  except  fresh  fish  or  milk,  on  pain  of 
being  scourged ; that  rum  and  punch  houses  should 
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be  shut  up  during  divine  service  on  Sundays, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings ; and  that 
those  who  had  petit  licenses  should  shut  up  their  - 
houses  on  other  nights  at  nine  o’clock. 


ACTION  AT  SEA  OFF  HISPANIOLA. 

Notwithstanding  these  examples  and  regula- 
tions, a body  of  rebellious  negroes  still  subsisted 
in  places  that  were  deemed  inaccessible  to  regular 
forces;  and  from  these  they  made  nocturnal  ir- 
ruptions into  the  nearest  plantations,  where  they 
acted  with  all  the  wantonness  of  barbarity : so 
that  the  people  of  Jamaica  were  obliged  to  conduct 
themselves  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection ; while  rear-admiral  Holmes,  who  com- 
manded at  sea,  took  every  precaution  to  secure  the 
island  from  insult  or  invasion.  He  not  only  took 
measures  for  the  defence  of  Jamaica,  but  also 
contrived  and  executed  schemes  for  annoying  the 
enemy.  Having,  in  the  month  of  October,  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  five  French  frigates  were 
equipped  at  Cape  Francois,  on  the  island  of  His- 
paniola, in  order  to  convoy  a fleet  of  merchant- 
ships  to  Europe,  he  stationed  the  ships  under  his 
command  in  such  a manner  as  was  most  likely  to 
intercept  this  fleet;  and  his  disposition  was  at- 
tended with  success.  The  enemy  sailed  from  the 
Cape,  to  the  number  of  eight  sail,  on  the  six- 
teenth ; and  next  day  they  were  chaced  by  the 
12 
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king’s  ships  the  Hampshire,  Lively,  and  Boreas  j 
which  however  made  small  progress,  as  there  was 
little  wind,  and  that  variable.  In  the  evening  the 
breeze  freshened  ; and  about  midnight  the  Boreas 
came  up  with  the  Sirenne,  commanded  by  com- 
modore M‘Cartie.  They  engaged  with  great  vi- 
vacity for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  when  the 
Sirenne  shot  a-head,  and  made  the  best  of  her 
way.  The  Boreas  was  so  damaged  in  her  rigging, 
that  she  could  not  close  with  the  enemy  again  till 
next  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  action 
was  renewed  off  the  east  end  of  Cuba,  and  main- 
tained till  forty  minutes  past  lour,  when  Mr 
M‘Cartie  struck.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Hamp- 
shire and  Lively  gave  chace  to  the  other  four 
French  frigates,  which  steered  to  the  southward 
with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  in  order  to  reach 
the  west  end  of  Tortuga,  and  shelter  themselves 
in  Port-au-Prince.  On  the  eighteenth  the  Lively, 
by  the  help  of  her  oars,  came  up  with  the  Valeur, 
at  half  an  hour  past  seven  in  the  morning ; and 
after  a hot  action,  which  continued  an  hour  and  a 
half,  compelled  the  enemy  to  submit.  The  Hamp- 
shire stood  after  the  three  other,  and,  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  ran  up  between  the  duke  de  Choi- 
seul  and  the  prince  Edward.  These  she  engaged 
at  the  same  time  ; but  the  first,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind,  made  her  retreat  into  Port-au- 
Paix ; the  other  ran  ashore  about  two  leagues  to 
leeward,  and  struck  her  colours : but  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Hampshire  the  enemy  set  her  on  fire. 
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and  she  blew  up.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  the 
Fleur  de  Lys,  which  had  run  into  Fresh-water  Bay, 
a little  further  to  leeward  of  Port-au-Prince.  Thus, 
by  the  prudent  disposition  of  admiral  Holmes,  and 
the  gallantry  of  his  three  captains  Norbury,  Uve- 
dale,  and  Maitland,  two  large  frigates  of  the  ene- 
my were  taken,  and  three  destroyed.  The  spirit 
of  the  officers  was  happily  supported  by  an  uncom- 
mon exertion  of  courage  in  the  men,  who  cheer- 
fully engaged  in  the  most  dangerous  enterprizes. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  French  fri- 
gates, eight  of  the  enemy’s  privateers  were  de- 
stroyed or  brought  into  Jamaica.  Two  of  these, 
namely,  the  Vainqueur  of  ten  guns,  sixteen  swi- 
vels, and  ninety  men,  and  the  Mackau  of  six  swi- 
vels, and  fifteen  men,  had  run  into  shoal  water  in 
Cumberland  harbour,  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The 
boats  of  the  Trent  and  Boreas,  manned  under  the 
direction  of  the  lieutenants  Miller  and  Stuart, being 
rowed  up  to  the  Vainqueur,  boarded  and  took  pos- 
session under  a close  fire,  after  having  surmounted 
many  other  difficulties.  The  Mackau  was  taken 
without  any  resistance : then  the  boats  proceeded 
against  the  Guespe,  of  eight  guns,  and  eighty-five 
men,  which  laid  at  anchor  further  up  in  the  la- 
goon ; but  before  they  came  up  the  enemy  had 
set  her  on  fire,  and  she  was  destroyed. 
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GALLANT  BEHAVIOUR  OF  CAPTAINS  OBRIEN 
AND  TAYLOR  IN  THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

The  same  activity  and  resolution  distinguished  the 
captains  and  officers  belonging  to  the  squadron 
commanded  by  sir  James  Douglas  oft’  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  the  month  of  September,  the  captains 
Obrien  and  Taylor,  of  the  ships  Temple  and  Grif- 
fin, being  on  a joint  cruise  off  the  islands  Granadas, 
received  intelligence  that  the  Virgin,  formerly  a 
British  sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy,  then  laid  at  anchor,  together  with  three 
privateers,  under  protection  of  three  forts  on  the 
island,  sailed  thither  in  order  to  attack  them,  and 
their  enterprize  was  crowned  with  success.  After 
a warm  engagement,  which  lasted  several  hours, . 
the  enemy’s  batteries  were  silenced,  and  indeed 
demolished,  and  the  English  captains  took  pos- 
session of  the  four  prizes.  They  afterwards  entered 
another  harbour  of  that  island,  having  first  de- 
molished another  fort;  and  there  they  laid  four 
days  unmolested,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
carried  off  three  other  prizes.  In  their  return  to 
Antigua,  they  fell  in  witli  thirteen  ships  bound  to 
Martinique  with  provisions,  and  took  them  all 
without  resistance.  About  the  same  time,  eight 
or  nine  privateers  were  taken  by  the  ships  which 
commodore  sir  James  Douglas  employed  in  crui- 
sing round  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  so  that  the 
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British  commerce  in  those  seas  flourished  under 
his  care  and  protection. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST-INDIES. 

In  the  East-Indies  the  British  arms  still  continued 
to  prosper.  After  the  reduction  of  Arcot,  the 
garrisons  of  Permacoil  and  Allumparva  surrender- 
ed themselves  prisoners  of  war  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  Falmouth  obliged  the  Haarlem,  a 
French  ship  from  Meguy,  to  run  ashore  to  the 
northward  of  Pondicherry.  The  important  settle- 
ment of  Carical  was  reduced  by  the  sea  and  land 
forces  commanded  by  rear-admiral  Cornish  and 
major  Monson,  and  the  French  garrison  made  pri- 
soners of  war  ; and  colonel  Coote  formed  the 
blockade  of  Pondicherry  by  land,  while  the  liar* 
hour  was  beset  by  the  English  squadron. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE  BAY  OF  QUIBERON. 

No  action  of  importance  was  in  the  course  of  this 
year  achieved  by  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  seas  of  Europe.  A powerful  squadron  still 
remained  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  in  order  to 
amuse  and  employ  a body  of  French  forces  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  interrupt  the  navigation 
of  the  enemy ; though  the  principal  aim  of  this 
armament  seems  to  have  been  to  watch  and  detain 
the  few  French  ships  which  had  run  into  the  river 
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Villaine,  after  the  defeat  of  Conflans ; an  object, 
the  importance  of  which  will  doubtless  astonish 
posterity.  The  fleet  employed  in  this  service  was 
alternately  commanded  by  admiral  Boscawen  and 
sir  Edward  Hawke,  officers  of  distinguished  abi- 
lities, whose  talents  might  have  been  surely  ren- 
dered  subservient  to  much  greater  national  advan- 
tages. All  that  Mr  Boscawen  could  do  in  this 
circumscribed  scene  of  action  was,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a small  island  near  the  river  Vannes,  which 
he  caused  to  be  cultivated,  and  planted  with  ve- 
getables, for  the  use  of  the  men  infected  with 
scorbutic  disorders  arising  from  salt  provision,  sea 
air,  and  want  of  proper  exercise.  In  the  month 
of  September,  sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  by  this 
time  relieved  Mr  Boscawen,  detached  the  gallant 
lord  Howe,  in  the  Magnanime,  with  the  ships 
Prince  Frederic  and  Bedford,  to  reduce  the  little 
island  of  Dumet,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and 
two  breadth,  abounding  with  fresh  water.  It  was 
defended  by  a small  fort,  mounted  with  nine  can- 
non, and  manned  with  one  company  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Bourbon,  who  surrendered  in  a very  short 
time  after  the  ships  had  begun  the  attack.  By 
this  small  conquest  a considerable  expense  was 
saved  to  the  nation  in  the  article  of  transports  em- 
ployed to  carry  water  for  the  use  of  the  squadron. 

Admiral  Rodney  still  maintained  his  former 
station  oft'  the  coast  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  observe 
what  should  pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  In 
the  month  of  July,  while  he  hovered  in  this  neigh- 
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bourhood,  five  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  laden 
with  cannon  and  shot,  set  sail  from  Harfleur  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  colours  flying, 
as  if  they  had  set  the  English  squadron  at  de- 
fiance ; for  the  walls  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  even 
the  adjacent  hills,  were  covered  with  spectators, 
assembled  to  behold  the  issue  of  this  adventure. 
Having  reached  the  river  of  Caen,  they  stood 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  shoals,  intending 
to  amuse  admiral  Rodney  till  night,  and  then  pro- 
ceed under  cover  of  the  darkness.  He  perceived 
their  drift,  and  gave  directions  to  his  small  vessels 
to  be  ready,  that,  as  soon  as  day-light  failed,  they 
should  make  all  the  sail  they  could  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Orne,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s 
retreat,  while  he  himself  stood  with  thfc  larger  ships 
to  the  steep  coast  of  Port  Bassin.  The  scheme  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish.  The  enemy,  seeing  their  re- 
treat cut  off,  ran  ashore  at  Port  Bassin,  where  the 
admiral  destroyed  them,  together  with  the  small 
fort  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  this 
harbour.  Each  of  those  vessels  was  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  containing  four  hun- 
dred men  for  a short  passage.  What  their  desti- 
nation was  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ; but 
the  French  had  provided  a great  number  of  these 
transports;  for  ten  escaped  into  the  river  Orne 
leading  to  Caen  ; and  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster one  hundred  were  unloaded,  and  sent  up 
again  to  Rouen.  This  was  not  all  the  damage  that 
the  enemy  sustained  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  In 
the  month  of  November,  captain  Ourry,  of  the 
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Acteon,  chased  a large  privateer,  and  drove  her 
ashore  between  Cape  Barfleur  and  La  Hogue, 
where  she  perished.  The  cutters  belonging  to 
admiral  Rodney’s  squadron  scoured  the  coast  to- 
wards Dieppe,  where  a considerable  fishery  was 
carried  on,  and  where  they  took  or  destroyed  near 
forty  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  Though 
the  English  navy  suffered  nothing  from  the  French 
during  this  period,  it  sustained  some  damage  from 
the  wreather.  The  Conqueror,  a new  ship  of  the 
line,  was  lost  in  the  channel,  on  the  island  of  St 
Nicholas,  but  the  crew  and  cannon  were  saved. 
The  Lyme,  of  twenty  guns,  foundered  in  the  Cat* 
tegat,  in  Norway,  and  fifty  of  the  men  perished  ; 
and,  in  the  West  Indies,  a tender  belonging  to 
the  Dublin,  commanded  by  commodore  sir  James 
Douglas,  was  lost  in  a single  wind,  with  a hundred 
chosen  mariners. 

Of  the  domestic  transactions  relating  to  the 
war,  the  most  considerable  was  the  equipment  of 
a powerful  armament  destined  for  some  secret  ex- 
pedition. A numerous  body  of  forces  w as  assem- 
bled, and  a great  number  of  transports  collected 
at  Portsmouth.  Generals  were  nominated  to  the 
command  of  this  enterprize.  The  troops  were  ac- 
tually embarked  with  a great  train  of  artillery ; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  attentively 
fixed  upon  this  armament,  which  could  not  have 
been  prepared  without  incurring  a prodigious  ex- 
pense. Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  the 
whole  summer  was  spent  in  idleness  and  inaction  j 
and,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  the  underta- 
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king  was  laid  aside.  The  people  did  not  fail  to 
clamour  against  the  inactivity  of  the  summer, 
and  complained  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense subsidies  granted  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  no  stroke  of  importance  was  struck  in 
Europe  for  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain ; but 
that  her  treasure  was  lavished  upon  fruitless  parade, 
or  a German  alliance  still  more  pernicious.  It 
must  be  owned  indeed,  that  no  new  attempt  was 
made  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  British  principles  ; 
for  the  surrender  of  Montreal  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken;  and 
of  the  measures  concerted  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  will  be  allowed,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  armament  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  body  of  troops  there  detain- 
ed, would  have  been  sufficient,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, to  reduce  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  all  these  three 
were  objects  of  importance.  In  all  probability, 
the  design  of  the  armament  was  either  to  intimi- 
date the  French  into  proposals  of  peace  ; to  make 
a diversion  from  the  Rhine,  by  alarming  the  coast 
of  Bretagne  j or  to  throw  over  a body  of  troops 
into  Flanders,  to  effect  a junction  with  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Brunswick,  who,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  had  made  an  irruption  as 
far  as  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  even  crossed  that 
river ; but  he  miscarried  in  the  execution  of  his 
design. 
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ASTRONOMERS  SENT  TO  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  some  regard  was 
paid  to  the  improvements  of  natural  knowledge. 
The  Royal  Society  having  made  application  to  the 
king,  representing  that  there  would  be  a transit  of 
Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  June  ; and  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  the 
parallax  of  that  planet  might  be  more  accurately 
determined  by  making  proper  observations  of  this 
phenomenon  at  the  island  of  St  Helena  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  at  Bencoolen  in  the  East 
Indies,  his  majesty  granted  a sum  of  money  to 
defray  the  expense  of  sending  able  astronomers  to 
those  two  places,  and  ordered  a ship  of  war  to  be 
equipped  for  their  conveyance.  Accordingly,  Mr 
Nevil  Maskelyne  and  Mr  Robert  Waddington 
were  appointed  to  make  the  observations  at  St 
Helena  -,  and  Mr  Charles  Mason  and  Mr  Jeremiah 
Dixon  undertook  the  voyage  to  Bencoolen,  on 
the  island  of  Sumatra.' 


1 In  the  beginning  of  April  the  king  granted  to  his  grandson 
prince  Edward  Augustus,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, the  dignities  of  duke  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  earl  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  names,  styles,  and  titles 
of  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of  Ulster. 
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EARTHQUAKES  IN  SYRIA. 

Except  the  countries  that  were  actually  the 
scenes  of  war,  no  political  revolution  or  disturb- 
ance disquieted  the  general  tranquillity.  Syria, 
indeed,  felt  all  the  horrors  and  wreck  of  a dread- 
ful earthquake,  protracted  in  repeated  shocks, 
which  began  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli.  A great  number 
of  houses  were  overthrown  at  Seyde,  and  many 
people  buried  under  the  ruins.  It  was  felt  through 
a space  of  ten  thousand  square  leagues,  compre- 
hending the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antihba- 
nus,  with  an  infinite  number  of  villages  that  were 
reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish.  At  Acra,  or  Ptole- 
mais,  the  sea  overflowed  its  banks,  and  poured 
into  the  streets,  though  eight  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  city  of  Saphet  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants 
perished.  At  Damascus  all  the  minarets  were 
overthrown,  and  six  thousand  people  lost  their 
lives.  The  shocks  diminished  gradually  till  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  when  they  were 
renewed  with  redoubled  havock  ; the  earth  trem- 
bled with  the  most  dreadful  convulsions,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Tripoli  was  destroyed.  Balbeck 
was  entirely  ruined,  and  this  was  the  fate  of  many 
other  towns  and  castles  ; so  that  the  people  who 
escaped  the  ruins  were  obliged  to  sojourn  in  the 
open  fields,  and  all  Syria  was  threatened  with  the 
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vengeance  of  Heaven.  Such  a dangerous  ferment 
arose  at  Constantinople,  that  a revolution  was  ap- 
prehended. Mustapha,  the  present  emperor,  had 
no  sons  ; but  his  brother  Bajazet,  whose  life  he 
had  spared,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  Turkish 
policy,  produced  a son  by  one  of  the  women  with 
whom  lie  was  indulged  in  his  confinement ; a cir- 
cumstance which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror to  such  a degree,  that  he  resolved  to  dispatch 
his  brother.  The  great  officers  of  the  Porte  op- 
posed this  design,  which  was  so  disagreeable  to 
the  people,  that  an  insurrection  ensued.  Several 
Turks  and  Armenians,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
a revolution  was  at  hand,  bought  up  great  quan- 
tities of  grain  ; and  a dreadful  dearth  wras  the  con- 
sequence of  this  monopoly.  The  sultan  assembled 
the  troops,  quieted  the  insurgents,  ordered  the 
engrossers  of  corn  to  be  executed,  and  in  a little 
time  the  repose  of  the  city  was  re-established. 

Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  a rupture  in 
Italy,  no  new  incident  interrupted  the  tranquillity 
which  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  enjoyed.  The 
king  of  Spain,  howsoever  solicited  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  engage  in  the 
war  as  its  ally,  refused  to  interpose  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a mediator  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  Versailles.  He  sent  the  conde  de 
Fuentes,  a nobleman  of  high  rank  and  character, 
in  quality  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  offer  his  good  offices 
for  effecting  a peace  j and  the  conde,  after  having 
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conferred  with  the  English  minister,  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Paris : but  his  proposal  with  respect  to 
a cessation  of  hostilities,,  if  in  reality  such  a pro- 
posal was  ever  made,  did  not  meet  with  a cordial 
reception.  Other  differences  subsisting  between 
the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  compromising.  His  catholic  ma- 
jesty persisted  in  the  execution  of  a plan  truly 
worthy  of  a patriot  king.  In  the  first  place,  he 
spared  no  pains  and  application  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  king- 
dom. He  remitted  to  his  people  all  they  owed 
the  crown,  amounting  to  threescore  millions  of 
reals : he  demanded  an  exact  account  of  his  fa- 
ther’s debts,  that  they  might  be  discharged  with 
the  utmost  punctuality  : an  order  was  sent  to  the 
treasury  that  ten  millions  of  reals  should  be  an- 
nually appropriated  for  this  purpose,  until  the 
whole  should  be  liquidated  j and  to  the  first  year’s 
payment  he  added  fifty  millions,  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  legal  claimants.  He  took  mea- 
sures for  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against 
offenders ; encouraged  industry  ; protected  com- 
merce ; and  felt  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  being 
beloved  as  the  father  of  his  people.  To  give  im- 
portance to  his  crown,  and  extend  his  influence 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  he  equipped  a power- 
ful squadron  of  ships  at  Carthagena  ; and  is  said 
to  have  declared  his  intention  to  employ  them 
against  Algiers,  should  the  dey  refuse  to  release 
the  slaves  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
vox.,  v*.  v 
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AFFAIRS  OI“  PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  still  seemed  agitated  from  the  shock 
of  the  late  conspiracy  which  was  quelled  in  that 
kingdom.  The  pope’s  nuncio  was  not  only  for- 
bid the  court,  but  even  sent  under  a strong  guard 
to  the  frontiers  ; an  indignity  which  induced  the 
pontiff  to  order  the  Portuguese  minister  at  Rome 
to  evacuate  the  ecclesiastical  dominions.  In  the 
mean  time,  another  embarkation  of  Jesuits  was 
sent  from  Lisbon  to  Civita  Vecchia  ; yet  the  ex- 
pulsion of  these  fathers  did  not  restore  the  inter- 
nal peace  of  Portugal,  or  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  plotting : for,  even  since  their  departure,  some 
persons  of  rank  have  been  either  committed  to 
close  prison,  or  exiled  from  the  kingdom.  The 
Jesuits  were  not  more  fortunate  in  America  ; for, 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  foregoing  year, 
an  obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  the  united 
forces  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Jesuits : victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of 
the  two  crowns ; so  that  the  vanquished  were 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  lay  down  their  arms. 
As  the  court  of  Portugal  had  made  remonstrances 
to  the  British  ministry  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  English  squadron  under  admiral  Boscawen, 
which  had  attacked  and  destroyed  some  French 
ships  under  the  Portuguese  fort  in  the  bay  of  La- 
gos, his  Britannic  majesty  thought  proper  to  send 
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the  earl  of  Kinnoul  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Lisbon,  where  that  nobleman  made  such  excuses 
for  the  insult  of  the  English  admiral,  as  entirely 
removed  all  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
crowns  ; and  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to 
the  Portuguese  monarch,  thus  respected,  soothed, 
and  deprecated  by  a mighty  nation,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  power  and  prosperity.  On  the  sixth  of 
June,  being  the  birth-day  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
the  marriage  of  his  brother  don  Pedro  with  the 
princess  of  Brazil  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace  where  the  king  resides,  to  the  universal 
joy  of  the  people.  The  nuptials  were  announced 
to  the  public  by  the  discharge  of  cannon,  and 
celebrated  with  illuminations  and  all  kinds  of 
rejoicing. 

An  accident  which  happened  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  like  to  have  drawn  the  indignation  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte  on  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  Malta.  A large  Turkish  ship  of  the  line, 
mounted  with  sixty-eight  brass  cannon,  having  on 
board  a complement  of  seven  hundred  men,  be- 
sides seventy  Christian  slaves,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  had,  in  company 
with  two  frigates,  five  gallies,  and  other  smaller 
vessels,  sailed  in  June  from  the  Dardanelles ; 
cruised  along  the  coast  of  Smyrna,  Scio,  and  Trio ; 
and  at  length  anchored  in  the  channel  of  Stangie, 
where  the  admiral,  with  four  hundred  persons, 
went  on  shore,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Septem- 
l>er : the  Christian  slaves,  seizing  this  opportunity. 
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armed  themselves  with  knives,  and  fell  upon  the 
three  hundred  that  remained  with  such  fury  and 
effect,  that  a great  number  of  the  Turks  were  in- 
stantly  slain ; many  leaped  over-board  into  tire 
sea,  where  they  perished ; and  the  rest  sued  for 
mercy.  The  Christians,  having  thus  secured  pos- 
session of  the  ship,  hoisted  sail,  and  bore  away  for 
Malta : which,  though  chased  by  the  two  frigates 
and  a Ragusan  ship,  they  reached  by  crowding  all 
their  canvas,  and  brought  their  prize  safe  into  the 
harbour  of  Valette,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  order  of  Malta,  as  a recompence  for 
this  signal  act  of  bravery  and  resolution,  assigned 
to  the  captors  the  whole  property  of  the  ship  and 
slaves,  together  with  all  the  effects  on  board, 
including  a sum  of  money  which  the  Turkish  com- 
mander had  collected  by  contribution,  amounting 
to  a million  and  a half  of  florins.  The  grand  sig- 
nior  was  so  enraged  at  this  event,  that  he  disgraced 
his  admiral,  and  threatened  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  order  of  Malta,  for  having  detained  the  ship, 
and  countenanced  the  capture. 


PATRIOTIC  SCHEMES  OF  THE  KING  OF 
DENMARK. 

With  respect  to  the  disputes  which  had  so  long 
embroiled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  neu- 
tral powers  seemed  as  averse  as  ever  to  a partici- 
pation. The  king  of  Denmark  continued  to  per- 
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feet  those  plans  which  he  had  wisely  formed  for 
increasing  the  wealth  and  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects  ; nor  did  he  neglect  any  op- 
portunity of  improving  natural  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general.  He  employed  men 
of  ability,  at  his  own  expense,  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  and  to  collect  the  most  curious  pro- 
ductions, for  the  advancement  of  natural  history  : 
he  encouraged  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts  at 
home,  by  munificent  rewards  and  peculiar  protec- 
tion : he  invited  above  a thousand  foreigners  from 
Germany  to  become  his  subjects,  and  settle  in 
certain  districts  of  Jutland,  which  had  lain  waste 
above  three  centuries ; and  they  forthwith  began 
to  build  villages,  and  cultivate  the  lands,  in  the 
dioceses  of  Wibourg,  Arhous,  and  Ilipen.  Their 
travelling  expenses  from  Altona  to  their  new  set- 
tlement were  defrayed  by  the  king,  who  moreover 
maintained  them  until  the  produce  of  the  lands 
could  afford  a comfortable  subsistence.  He  like- 
wise bestowed  upon  each  colonist  a house,  a barn, 
and  a stable,  with  a certain  number  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Finally,  this  generous  patriot  having  visit- 
ed these  new  subjects,  who  received  him  with 
unspeakable  emotions  of  joy  and  affection,  he  or- 
dered a considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  distri- 
buted among  them  as  an  additional  mark  of  his 
favour.  Such  conduct  in  a prince  cannot  fail  to 
secure  the  warmest  returns  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment in  his  people ; and  the  execution  of  such 
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laudable  schemes  will  endear  his  name  to  the  con- 
tempiation  of  posterity. 


MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  BY  THE  BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  STATES-GENEIIAL. 

The  Dutch,  as  usual,  persevered  in  prosecuting 
every  branch  of  commerce,  without  being  divert- 
ed to  less  profitable  schemes  of  state-policy  by  the 
insinuations  of  France,  or  the  remonstrances  of 
Great  Britain.  The  violation  of  the  peace  by 
their  subjects  in  Bengal  was  no  sooner  known  at 
the  court  of  London,  than  orders  were  sent  to 
general  Yorke,  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  to  demand  an  explanation.  He  accord- 
ingly presented  a memorial  to  the  states-gencral, 
signifying  that  their  high  mightinesses  must  doubt- 
less be  greatly  astonished  to  hear,  by  the  public 
papers,  of  the  irregularities  committed  by  their 
subjects  in  the  East-Indies ; but  that  they  would 
be  much  more  amazed  on  perusing  the  piece  an- 
nexed to  his  memorial,  containing  a minute  ac- 
count, specified  w’ith  the  strictest  regard  to  truth, 
of  the  irregular  conduct  observed  by  the  Dutch 
towards  the  British  subjects  in  the  river  of  Bengal, 
at  a time  when  the  factors  and  traders  of  Holland 
enjoyed  all  the  sweets  of  peace  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  unmolested  commerce  ; at  a time  when 
his  Britannic  majesty,  from  his  great  regard  to 
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their  high  mightinesses,  carefully  avoided  giving 
the  least  umbrage  to  the  subjects  of  the  United 
Provinces.  He  observed,  that  the  king  his  sove- 
reign was  deeply  affected  by  these  outrageous  do- 
ings and  mischievous  designs  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
East-Indies,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy  the  British 
settlements  in  that  country  ; an  aim  that  would 
have  been  accomplished,  had  not  the  king’s  vic- 
torious anus  brought  them  to  reason,  and  obliged 
them  to  sue  for  an  accommodation.  He  told  them 
his  majesty  would  willingly  believe  their  high 
mightinesses  had  given  no  order  for  proceeding  to 
such  extremities,  and  that  the  directors  of  their 
India  company  had  no  share  in  the  transaction : 
nevertheless,  he  (the  ambassador)  was  ordered  to 
demand  signal  satisfaction,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  roaster  ; that  all  who  should  be  found  to 
have  shared  in  the  offence  so  manifestly  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  the  English  settlements  in 
that  country  should  be  exemplarily  punished  ; and 
that  their  high  mightinesses  should  confirm  the 
stipulations  agreed  upon  immediately  after  the 
action  by  the  directors  of  the  respective  compa- 
nies, in  consideration  of  which  agreement,  the 
Dutch  ships  were  restored,  after  their  commanders 
acknowledged  their  fault,  in  owning  themselves 
the  aggressors.  To  this  remonstrance  the  states- 
general  replied,  that  nothing  of  what  was  laid  to 
the  charge  of  their  subjects  had  yet  reached  their 
knowledge  : but  they  requested  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty to  suspend  his  judgement  until  he  should  be 
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made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of 
those  disputes ; and  they  promised  he  should  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exemplary  punish- 
ment that  would  be  inflicted  upon  all  who  should 
be  found  concerned  in  violating  the  peace  between 
the  two  nations. 1 


STATE  OF  THE  POWERS  AT  WAR. 

The  war  in  Germany  still  raged  with  unrelenting 
fury,  and  the  mutual  rancour  of  the  contending 
parties  seemed  to  derive  fresh  force  from  their 
mutual  disappointments ; at  least  the  house  of 
Austria  seemed  still  implacable,  and  obstinately 
bent  upon  terminating  the  war  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Prussian  monarch.  Her  allies,  how- 
ever, seemed  less  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge. 
The  French  king  had  sustained  so  much  damage 
and  disgrace  in  the  course  of  the  war,  that  his  re- 
sources failed,  and  his  finances  fell  into  disorder ; 
he  could  no  longer  afford  the  subsidies  he  had 
promised  to  different  powers  ; while  his  subjects 
clamoured  aloud  at  the  burthen  of  impositions, 
the  ruin  of  trade,  and  the  repeated  dishonour  en- 
tailed upon  the  arms  of  France.  The  czarina’s 

* In  the  month  of  March,  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland  having,  after  warm  debates,  agreed  to  the  proposed 
match  between  the  princess  Caroline,  sister  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  prince  of  Nassau  W'eilbourg,  the  nuptials  were 
solemnized  at  the  Hague  with  great  magnificence. 
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zeal  for  the  alliance  was  evidently  cooled  by  the 
irregular  and  defective  payments  of  the  subsidies 
she  had  stipulated.  Perhaps  she  was  disappointed  ' 
in  her  hope  of  conquest,  and  chagrined  to  see  her 
armies  retire  from  Germany  at  the  approach  of 
every  winter ; and  the  British  ministry  did  not 
fail  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  detach  her  from 
the  confederacy  in  which  she  had  embarked. 
Sweden  still  languished  in  an  ineffectual  parade  of 
hostilities  against  the  house  of  Brandenburgh ; 
but  the  French  interest  began  to  lose  ground  in 
the  diet  of  that  kingdom.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
howsoever  exhausted  in  the  article  of  men,  be- 
trayed no  symptom  of  apprehension,  and  made  no 
advance  towards  a pacification  with  his  adversaries. 
He  had  employed  the  winter  in  recruiting  his  ar- 
mies by  every  expedient  his  fertile  genius  could 
devise  ; in  levying  contributions  to  reinforce  the 
vast  subsidy  he  received  from  England,  in  filling 
magazines,  and  making  every  preparation  for  a vi- 
gorous campaign.  In  Westphalia,  the  same  fore- 
sight and  activity  were  exerted  by  prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, found  himself  at  the  head  of  a very  numerous 
army,  paid  by  Great  Britain,  and  strengthened  by 
two-and-twenty  thousand  national  troops. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  LANDGRAVE  OF  HESSE- 
CASSEL. 

No  alteration  in  the  terms  of  this  alliance  was 
produced  by  the  death  of  William,  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  who  breathed  his  last,  in  an  advan- 
ced age,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  January,  at 
Rinteleu  upon  the  Weser.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  landgraviate  by  his  son  Frederick,  whose  con- 
sort, the  princess  Mary,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  now,  in  quality  of  governess  of  her 
children,  assumed  the  regency  and  administration 
of  the  county  of  Hanau-Muntzenberg,  by  virtue 
of  the  settlement  made  in  the  lite-time  of  her 
father-in-law,  and  confirmed  by  her  husband.  She 
had  for  some  years  been  separated  from  him,  and 
resided  with  his  father,  at  whose  decease  she  reti- 
red with  her  children  to  the  city  of  Zell.  The  pre- 
sent landgrave,  who  lived  at  Magdebourg  as  vice- 
governor  under  the  king  of  Prussia,  no  sooner 
learned  the  news  of  his  father’s  death,  than  he 
sent  an  intimation  of  it  to  that  prince  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  ; declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  scrupulously  adhere  to  the 
engagements  of  his  predecessor. 
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OFFERS  MADE  BY  THE  NEUTRAL  POWERS 
OF  A PLACE  FOR  HOLDING  A CONGRESS. 

The  advances  towards  a peace,  which  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Prussia,  in  their  declaration  published  at 
the  Hague  by  prince  Louis  of  Brunswick,  seemed 
to  infuse  in  the  neutral  powers  a good  opinion  of 
their  moderation.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
king  of  Spain  offered  his  best  offices  in  quality  of 
mediator.  When  a congress  was  proposed,  the 
states-general  made  an  offer  of  Breda,  as  a place 
proper  for  the  negociation.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  mouth  of  his  ambassador,  thanked 
their  high  mightinesses  for  the  sincere  desire  they 
expressed  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
which  had  extended  desolation  over  the  face  of 
Europe  : he  readily  closed  with  their  gracious  of- 
fer; and,  in  consequence  of  his  high  regard  and 
invariable  friendship  for  their  high  mightinesses, 
wished  earnestly  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  other  powers  at  war.  The  French  king  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  nearly  to  the  same  purpose. 
His  ambassador  declared,  that  his  most  Christian 
majesty  was  highly  sensible  of  the  offer  they  had 
made  of  Breda  for  holding  the  congress ; that,  in 
order  to  give  a fresh  proof  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
increase  the  good  harmony  that  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  states-general,  he  accepted  their  offer 
with  pleasure  ; but  as  he  could  take  no  step  with- 
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out  the  concurrence  of  his  high  allies,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  wait  for  their  answer,  which  could  not. 
fail  to  be  favourable,  if  nothing  remained  to  be 
settled  but  the  place  for  holding  the  congress. 
King  Stanislaus  having  written  a letter  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  offering  the  city  of  Nancy  for  the 
same  purpose,  he  received  a civil  answer,  express- 
ing the  king  of  England’s  sense  of  his  obliging 
offer,  which  however  he  declined,  as  a place  not 
conveniently  situated  for  all  the  powers  interested 
in  the  great  works  of  pacification.  Civilities  of 
the  same  nature  likewise  passed  between  the  sove- 
reign of  Nancy  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  As  the 
proposals  for  an  accommodation  made  by  the  king 
of  England  and  his  allies  might  have  left  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  of  their  adversaries  had  they 
been  altogether  declined,  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
prevailed  upon  to  concur  with  her  allies  in  a de- 
claration professing  their  desire  of  peace  ; which 
declaration  was  delivered,  on  the  third  day  of 
April,  by  the  Austrian  minister  residing  at  the 
Hague,  to  his  serene  highness  prince  Louis  of 
Brunswick  ; and  a paper  of  the  same  nature  was 
also  delivered  to  him  separately  by  the  French  and 
Russian  ministers. 1 These  professions,  however, 
did  not  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 


* See  Note  [R,]  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume- 
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SKIRMISHES  IN  WESTPHALIA  DURING  THE 
WINTER. 

Though  the  French  army  under  the  mareschal 
duke  de  Broglio  remained  in  cantonment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Friedberg,  and  prince  Ferdi- 
nand had  retired  fromCorsdorff  to  Marpurg,  where, 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  he  established  his 
head-quarters,  nevertheless  the  winter  was  by  no 
means  inactive.  As  far  back  as  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  the  duke  de  Broglio,  having 
called  in  his  detachments,  attempted  to  surprise 
the  allied  army  by  a forced  march  to  Kleiu-linnes ; 
but  finding  them  prepared  to  give  him  a warm  re- 
ception, nothing  but  a cannonade  ensued,  and  he 
retreated  to  his  former  quarters.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  colonel  Luckner,  at  the  head  of  the  Hano- 
verian hunters,  fell  in  with  a detachment  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  count  Muret.  These  he  attack- 
ed with  such  vigour,  that  the  count  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  all  his  party  either  killed  or  taken,  ex- 
cept two-and-twenty,  who  escaped.  On  the  third 
day  of  January,  the  marquis  de  Vogue  attacked 
the  town  of  Herborn,  which  he  carried,  and  took 
a small  detachment  of  the  allies  who  were  posted 
there.  At  the  same  time,  the  marquis  Dauvet 
made  himself  master  of  Dillcmberg,  the  garrison 
of  the  allied  troops  being  obliged  to  retire  in  Ur 
the  castle,  where  they  w'ere  closely  besieged. 
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Prince  Ferdinand  no  sooner  understood  their  situ- 
atiA,  than  he  began  his  march  with  a strong  de- 
tachment for  their  relief,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  month,  when  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated 
the  besiegers,  took  seven  hundred  prisoners,  in- 
cluding forty  officers,  with  seven  pair  of  colours, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  On  that  very  day,  the 
highlanders,  under  major  Keith,  supported  by  the 
hussars  of  Luckner,  who  commanded  the  whole 
detachment,  attacked  the  village  of  Eybach,  where 
Beaufremont’s  regiment  of  dragoons  was  posted 
on  the  side  of  Dillembourg,  and  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment was  killed,  and  many  prisoners  were  taken, 
together  with  two  hundred  horses,  and  all  their 
baggage.  The  highlanders  distinguished  them- 
selves on  this  occasion  by  their  intrepidity,  which 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  were  no  other 
than  raw  recruits,  just  arrived  from  their  own 
country,  and  altogether  unacquainted  with  disci- 
pline. On  the  eighth  day  of  January,  M.  de  St 
Germain  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  allies  with 
the  grenadiers  of  the  French  army,  supported  by 
eight  battalions  and  a body  of  dragoons  ; but  he 
was  encountered  by  the  duke  of  Holstein,  at  the 
head  of  a strong  detachment,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ersdorff,  who,  by  dint  of  a furious  can- 
nonade, obliged  him  to  retreat  w’ith  precipitation. 
After  this  attempt,  the  French  parties  disappeared 
and  their  army  retired  into  winter-quarters,  in 
and  about  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  ; while  prince 
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Ferdinand  quartered  the  allies  at  Cassel,  Pader- 
bom,  Munster,  and  Osnabruck,  this  last  place  be- 
ing allotted  to  the  British  troops,  as  being  the 
nearest  to  Embden,  where  the  reinforcements  from 
Britain  were  to  be  landed.  In  the  beginning  pf 
February,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick, 
with  the  detachment  of  the  allied  army  under  his 
command,  began  his  march  from  Chemnitz  in 
Saxony  for  Westphalia,  where  he  safely  arrived, 
after  having  assisted  at  a long  conference  in  Ha- 
melen,  with  his  father  the  reigning  duke,  his  uncle 
prince  Ferdinand,  and  some  principal  members  of 
the  regency  of  Hanover. 

The  French  general  continued  to  send  out 
detachments  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  allies, 
and  lay  their  towns  under  contribution.  In  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  marquis  de  Blaisel  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men 
from  Giessen,  where  he  commanded,  to  Marpurg, 
forced  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
garrison  of  the  allies  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle. 
As  he  could  not  pretend  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
the  fortress,  by  the  fire  of  which  he  was  exceed- 
ingly  galled,  he  demanded  of  the  town  a contri- 
bution of  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  carried 
some  of  the  magistrates  along  with  him  as  hosta- 
ges for  the  payment  of  this  imposition.  He  after- 
wards appeared  at  Hombourg,  Alsfeldt,  and  Hartz- 
berg,  the  frontier  posts  of  the  allies  ; but  did  not 
think  proper  to  attack  either,  because  he  perceived 
that  measures  were  taken  for  his  reception.  The 
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French,  with  all  their  boasted  politeness  and  hu- 
manity, are  sometimes  found  as  brutal  and  rapa- 
cious as  the  most  barbarous  enemy.  On  pretence 
of  taking  umbrage  at  the  town  of  Hanau-Munt- 
zenberg,  for  having  without  their  permission  ac- 
knowledged the  regency  of  the  landgraviate  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  they,  in  the  month  of  February, 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  that  place  to  pay,  within 
the  term  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres,  on  pain  of  being 
subjected  to  plunder.  This  order  was  signified  by 
the  prince  de  Robecq ; to  whom  the  magistrates 
represented  the  impossibility  of  raising  such  a 
sum,  as  the  country  was  totally  exhausted,  and 
their  credit  absolutely  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  their  inability  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  capitals 
negociated  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 
He  still  insisted  upon  their  finding  the  money  be- 
fore night.  They  offered  to  pay  eighty  thousand 
florins,  which  they  raised  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  begged  the  payment  of  the  rest  might  be 
postponed  for  a few  weeks  ; but  their  request  was 
rejected  with  disdain.  The  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  two  battalions,  and  four  squadrons  dispersed 
in  the  principal  squares  and  markets  of  the  city, 
and  the  gates  were  shut.  They  even  planted  can- 
non in  the  streets,  and  tarred  matches  were  fixed 
to  many  houses,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  inha- 
bitants. These  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  de- 
tachments of  grenadiers  entered  the  houses  of  the- 
principal  magistrates  and  merchants, from  whence- 
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they  removed  all  their  best  effects  to  the  town- 
hall,  where  they  were  kept  in  deposit,  until  they 
were  redeemed  with  all  the  money  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  raised.  This  exaction,  so  little  to  the 
honour  of  a civilized  nation,  the  French  minister 
declared  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  was  agreeable  to 
the  instructions  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 

By  way  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  practised 
at  Hanau,  a detachment  of  the  allied  army  under 
general  Luckner  was  sent  to  raise  contributions  in 
Fulda,  and  actually  carried  off  hostages  from  that 
city ; but  retired  before  a strong  body  of  the  ene- 
my, who  took  possession  of  the  place.  From  hence 
the  French  marched,  in  their  turn,  to  plunder  the 
towns  of  Hirchfeldt  and  Vacha.  Accordingly, 
they  appeared  at  Vacha,  situated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Hesse,  and  formed  the  head  of  the  chain  of 
cantonments  which  the  allies  had  on  the  Werra. 
This  place  was  attacked  with  such  vigour,  that 
colonel  Freytag,  who  commanded  the  post,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  town  : but  he  maintained 
himself  on  a rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  amused  the  enemy  until  two  battalions 
of  grenadiers  came  to  his  assistance.  Thus  rein- 
forced, he  pursued  the  French  for  three  leagues, 
and  drove  them  with  considerable  loss  from  Geissa, 
where  they  had  resolved  to  fix  their  quarters.. 
These  skirmishes  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  the  grand  armies  were  just  in  motion 
to  begin  the  campaign. 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMIES. 

By  this  time  the  forces  under  the  mareschal  duke 
de  Broglio  were  augmented  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ; while  the  count  de  St  Germain  commanded 
a separate  army  on  the  Rhine,  consisting  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  assembled  from  the  quarters  of 
Dusseldorp,  Cologn,  Cleves,  and  Wcsel.  The  se- 
cond corps  was  intended  to  divide  the  allied  army, 
which,  by  such  a division,  would  be  considerably 
weakened;  and  the  French,  court  threatened  to 
form  a third  army  under  the  prince  de  Soubise  : 
but  this  did  not  appear.  The  duke  de  Broglio 
was  in  such  high  favour  with  the  French  ministry 
at  this  juncture,  that  he  was  promoted  over  the 
heads  of  many  old  generals,  who  now  demanded 
and  obtained  their  dismission  ; and  every  step 
was  taken  to  render  the  campaign  glorious  to  this 
admired  commander : but,  notwithstanding  all 
their  care  and  his  own  exertion,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  take  the  field  early  in  the  season,  from 
want  of  forage  for  his  cavalry.  While  his  quarters 
were  established  at  Francfort,  his  troops  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions 
from  the  Upper  Rhine  ; but  this  convenience  de- 
pended upon  his  being  master  of  the  course  of  the 
river : but  he  could  not  move  from  this  position 
Without  forfeiting  the  advantage,  and  providing 
magazines  for  the  use  of  his  forces  ; so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  lie  inactive  until  he  could  have  the 
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benefit  of  green  forage  in  his  march.  The  same 
inconveniences  operated  more  powerfully  on  the 
side  of  prince  Ferdinand,  who,  being  in  an  ex- 
hausted country,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  as  far  as 
Paderborn,  and  draw  his  supplies  from  Hamburgh 
and  Bremen  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  had  received  a reinforcement  of 
British  troops  from  Embden,  under  the  direction 
of  major-general  Griffin ; and  before  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  the  forces  of  that  nation  in  Ger- 
many were  augmented  to  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand : a greater  number  than  had  served  at  one 
time  upon  the  continent  for  two  centuries.  The 
allied  army  marched  from  their  cantonments  on 
the  fifth  day  of  May,  and  proceeded  by  the  way 
of  Paderborn  to  Fritzlar,  where  on  the  twentieth, 
they  encamped  : but  part  of  the  troops  left  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Munster,  under  general  Sporcken, 
were  ordered  to  form  a camp  at  Dulmen,  to  make 
head  against  the  French  corps  commanded  by  the 
count  de  St  Germain. 


EXPLOIT  OF  COLONEL  LUCKNER  AT  BUTZ- 
BACH. 

J 

General  Imhoff  was  sent  with  a detachment 
to  Kirchavn  on  the  Orme ; and  General  Gilsoe, 
with  another  corps,  advanced  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hirchfeldt  on  the  Fulda.  The  former  of 
these  having  ordered  colonel  Luckner  to  scour 
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the  country  with  a body  of  hussars,  that  officer  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  May  fell  in  with  a French 
patrolc,  which  gave  the  alarm  at  Butzbach  ; when 
the  garrison  of  that  place,  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred picquets,  under  general  Waldemar,  fled  with 
great  precipitation.  Being,  however,  pursued,  and 
overtaken  near  a wood,  they  were  routed  and  dis- 
persed. Colonel  Luckner,  entering  Butzbach, 
found  a considerable  quantity  of  forage,  flour,  wrine, 
and  equipage,  belonging  to  the  fugitives.  What 
he  could  not  carry  off  he  distributed  among  the 
poor  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  general  ImhofFs 
camp  at  Ameneberg,  with  about  an  hundred  pri- 
soners. This  excursion  alarmed  the  enemy  to 
such  a degree,  that  their  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion : and  the  duke  de  Broglio  in  person  ad- 
vanced with  a large  body  of  troops  as  far  as  Fried- 
berg  : but,  understanding  the  allies  had  not  quit- 
ted their  camp  at  Fritzlar,  he  returned  to  Francfort, 
after  having  cantoned  that  part  of  his  army  in  the 
Wetteraw.  This  alarm  was  not  so  mortifying  as 
the  secession  of  the  Wirtemberg  troops  amounting 
to  ten  thousand  men,  commanded  by  their  duke 
in  person,  who  left  the  French  army  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country.  The  imperial 
army,  under  the  prince  de  Deuxponts,  quartered 
at  Bamberg,  began  their  march  to  Naumberg  on. 
the  twentieth  of  May : but  one  of  their  detach- 
ments of  cavalry  having  received  a check  from  a 
body  of  Prussians  near  Lutzen,  they  fell  back  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  of  June  encamped  at  Lich- 
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tenfels  upon  the  Maine.  The  small  detachments 
of  the  grand  armies,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
the  bodies  commanded  by  general  Sporcken  and 
the  count  de  St  Germain,  in  the  neighbourhood 
. of  Dusscldorp,  skirmished  with  various  success. 
The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick  being  detach- 
ed from  the  allied  army,  with  some  battalions  of 
grenadiers,  and  two  regiments  of  English  dra- 
goons, advanced  to  the  country  of  Fulda,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  troops  under  general  Gilsoe, 
and  achieved  some  inconsiderable  exploits,  parti- 
cularly at  Hosenfeldt  and  Zielbach,  where  he  sur- 
prised and  took  divers  parties  of  the  enemy. 

By  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, quitting  his  situation  at  Fritzlar,  marched  to 
Frillendorf,  and  encamped  on  the  hills  between 
Ziegenheim  and  Freysa ; general  Imhoff  com- 
manding at  a small  distance  on  the  right,  and  the 
hereditary  prince,  now  returned  from  Fulda,  being 
posted  on  the  left  of  the  army.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  duke  de  Broglio,  assembling  his  forces 
between  Merlau  and  Laubach,  advanced  to  Neu- 
stadt,  where  he  encamped  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  the  month,  and  at  the  same  time  occupied 
a strong  post  at  Wassenburgh.  His  intention  was 
to  penetrate  through  the  country  of  Hesse  into 
Hanover,  and  make  himself  entirely  master  of 
that  electorate.  With  this  view  he  resolved  to  ef- 
fect a junction  with  the  count  de  St  Germain, 
whom  he  directed  to  advance  towards  Brilau  and 
Corbach  ; while  he  himself,  decamping  from  Neu- 
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stadt  on  the  eighth  day  of  July,  advanced  by  the 
way  of  Frankenburg.  Prince  Ferdinand,  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  count  de  St  Ger- 
main was  in  motion,  began  his  march  from  Zieg- 
enheim,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  July  reached  . 
the  heights  of  Bruneau,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wildungen. 


THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE  OF  BRUNSWICK 
DEFEATED  AT  CORBACH. 

The  hereditary  prince,  at  the  head  of  the  advanced 
corps,  reinforced  with  some  battalions  and  squa- 
drons under  major-general  Griffin,  was  sent  for- 
ward to  Saxenhausen,  whither  the  army  followed 
the  next  morning.  The  hereditary  prince  con- 
tinuing to  advance,  found  the  enemy  already 
formed  at  Corbach  ; but  judging  their  whole  force 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  infantry  and  seven- 
teen squadrons,  and  being  impelled  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  own  courage,  he  resolved  to  give 
them  battle.  He  accordingly  attacked  them  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  action  became  very 
warm  and  obstinate  : but  the  enemy  being  conti- 
nually reinforced  with  fresh  battalions,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a numerous  artillery,  all  the 
prince’s  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand being  at  too  great  a distance  to  sustain  him, 
sent  him  an  order  to  rejoin  the  army  which  was 
by  this  time  formed  at  Saxenhausen.  He  forth- 
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with  made  dispositions  for  a retreat,  which  how- 
ever was  attended  with  great  confusion.  The 
enemy  observing  the  disorder  of  the  allied  trqops, 
plied  their  artillery  with  redoubled  diligence,  while 
a powerful  body  of  their  cavalry  charged  with 
great  vivacity.  In  all  likelihood,  the  whole  in- 
fantry of  the  allies  would  have  been  cut  oft’  had 
not  the  hereditary  prince  made  a diversion  in  their 
favour,  by  charging  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
British  dragoons,  who  acted  with  their  usual  gal- 
lantry and  effect.  This  respite  enabled  the  infan- 
try to  accomplish  their  retreat  to  Saxenhauscn  ; 
but  they  lost  above  five  hundred  men  and  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  General  count  Kielmansegge, 
major-general  Griffin,  and  major  Hill,  of  Bland’s 
dragoons,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  con- 
duct and  intrepidity  on  this  occasion.  The  herer 
ditary  prince  exposed  his  life  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  action,  and  received  a slight  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  which  gave  him  far  less  disturbance  than 
he  felt  from  the  chagrin  and  mortification  pro- 
duced by  his  defeat. 

Many  days,  however,  did  not  pass  before  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  this  disgrace. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  receiving  advice  that  a body  of 
the  enemy,  commanded  by  major-general  Glau- 
bitz,  had  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  allies  to 
Ziegenhcim,  detached  tire  hereditary  prince  to  op- 
pose them  at  the  head  of  six  battalions  of  Hano- 
verians and  Hessians,  with  Elliot’s  regiment  of 
English  light-horse,  Luckner’s  hussars,  and  two 
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brigades  of  chasseurs ; on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
month,  he  engaged  the  enemy  near  the  village  of 
Exdorf,  and  a very  warm  action  ensued,  in  which 
Elliot’s  regiment  signalized  themselves  remarka- 
bly by  repeated  charges.  * At  length  victory  de- 
clared for  the  allies.  Five  battalions  of  the  enemy, 
including  the  commander  in  chief  and  the  prince 
of  Anhalt  Cothen,  were  taken,  with  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery. 
During  these  transactions,  the  mareschal  duke  de 
Broglio  remained  encamped  on  the  heights  of 
Corbach.  He  had,  in  advancing  from  Francfort, 
left  detachments  to  reduce  the  castles  of  Marpurg 
and  Dillembourg,  which  were  occupied  by  the 
allies,  and  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  garrisons  of 
both  being  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 
These  were  but  inconsiderable  conquests  ; nor  did 
the  progress  of  the  French  general  equal  the  idea 
which  had  been  formed  of  his  talents  and  activity. 
The  count  de  St  Germain,  who  was  his  senior 
officer,  and  believed  by  many  to  be  at  least  his 
equal  in  capacity,  having  now  joined  his  corps  to 
the  grand  army,  and  conceiving  disgust  at  his 
being  obliged  to  serve  under  the  duke  de  Broglio, 
relinquished  his  command,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  chevalier  de  Muy.  At  the  same 

1 Though  this  was  the  first  time  that  Elliot’s  regiment  appear- 
ed in  the  field,  it  performed  wonders.  They  charged  five  differ- 
ent times,  and  broke  through  the  enemy  at  every  charge ; but 
these  exploits  they  did  not  achieve  without  sustaining  a heavy 
loss  in  officers,  men,  and  horses. 
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time,  the  marquis  de  Yoyer  and  the  count  deLuc, 
two  generals  of  experience  and  reputation,  quitted 
the  army,  and  returned  to  France,  actuated  by  the 
same  motives. 


VICTORY  OBTAINED  BY  THE  ALLIES  AT 
WARBOURG. 

The  allied  army  having  moved  their  camp  from 
Saxenhausen  to  the  village  of  Kalle  near  Cassell, 
remained  in  that  situation  till  the  thirtieth  day  of 
July,  when  the  troops  were  again  put  in  motion. 
The  chevalier  de  Muy,  having  passed  the  Dymel 
at  Stradtbergen,  with  the  reserve  of  the  French 
army,  amounting  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and 
extended  this  body  down  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
allies  with  Westphalia ; while  the  duke  de  Broglio 
marched  up  with  his  main  wing  to  their  camp  at 
Kalle,  and  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  who  com- 
manded their  reserve  on  the  left,  advanced  towards 
Cassel  ; prince  Ferdinand,  leaving  general  Kiel- 
mansegge  with  a body  of  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  decamped  in  the  night  of  the  thirtieth, 
and  passed  the  Dymel  without  loss  between  Gibe- 
nau  and  Dringleberg.  The  hereditary  prince, 
who  had  the  preceding  day  passed  the  same  river, 
in  order  to  reinforce  general  Sporcken,  who  was 
posted  near  Corbeke,  now  reconnoitred  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy,  and  found  them  possessed  of 
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a very  advantageous  camp  between  Warbourg  and 
Ochsendorff.  Prince  Ferdinand  having  resolved 
to  attack  them,  ordered  the  hereditary  prince  and 
general  Sporcken  to  turn  their  left,  while  he  him- 
self advanced  against  their  front,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  The  enemy  was  accordingly 
attacked  almost  at  the  same  instant,  both  in  flank 
and  in  rear,  with  equal  impetuosity  and  success. 
As  the  infantry  of  tire  allied  army  could  not  march 
fast  enough  to  charge  at  the  same  time,  the  mar- 
quis of  Granby  was  ordered  to  advance  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  right ; and  the  brigade  of  English 
artillery,  commanded  by  captain  Phillips,  made 
such  expedition,  that  they  were  up  in  time  to  se- 
cond the  attack  in  a most  surprising  manner.  The 
French  cavalry,  though  very  numerous,  retired  at 
the  approach  of  the  marquis,  except  three  squa- 
drons, who  stood  the  charge,  and  were  immediately 
broken.  Then  the  English  horse  fell  upon  the 
enemy’s  infantry,  which  suffered  greatly,  while 
the  town  of  Warbourg  was  assaulted  by  the  Bri- 
tannic legion.  The  French,  finding  themselves 
hard  pressed  on  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front 
and  rear,  retired  precipitately,  with  considerable 
damage,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  British  cannon 
and  dragoons,  and  many  were  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  ford  the  Dymel.  The  battalion  of  Maxwell, 
and  a brigade  under  colonel  Beckwith,  composed 
of  grenadiers  and  highlanders,  distinguished  them- 
selves remarkably  on  this  occasion.  The  enemy 
left  about  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded, 
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on  the  field  of  battle ; with  some  colours,  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon  ; and  about  the  same  number 
were  made  prisoners.  Monsieur  de  Muy  lay  all 
night  under  arms,  on  the  heights  of  Volk-Missen,' 
from  whence  he  next  day  retired  towards  Wolfs- 
hagen.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  the  marquis 
of  Granby  received  orders  to  pass  the  river  in 
pursuit  of  them,  with  twelve  British  battalions, 
and  ten  squadrons,  and  encamped  at  Wilda,  about 
lour  miles  lrom  Warbourg,  the  heights  of  which 
were  possessed  by  the  enemy’s  grand  army. 1 By 
this  success,  prince  Ferdinand  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  communication  with  Westphalia,  and 
keep  the  enemy  at  a distance  from  the  heart  of 
Hanover ; but  to  these  objects  he  sacrific'd  the 
country  of  Cassel : for  prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  at 
the  head  of  a detached  body  much  more  numerous 
tlian  that  which  was  left  under  general  Kielman- 
segge,  advanced  towards  Cassel,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  city  : then  he  reduced  Munden, 
Gottingen,  and  Eimbeck  in  the  electorate  of  Ha- 
nover. All  that  prince  Ferdinand  could  do,  con- 
sidering how  much  he  was  out-numbered  by  the 
French,  was  to  secure  posts  and  passes,  with  a 
view  to  retard  their  progress,  and  employ  detach- 
ments to  harass  and  surprise  their  advanced  par- 
ties. In  a few  days  after  the  action  at  Warbourg, 
general  Luckner  repulsed  a French  detachment 
which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Eimbeck,  and  sur- 


* See  note  [S],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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prised  another  at  Nordheim.  At  the  same  period, 
colonel  Donap,  with  a body  of  the  allied  army,  at- 
tacked a French  corps  of  two  thousand  men,  posted 
in  the  wood  of  Sababourg,  to  preserve  the  com- 
munication between  their  grand  army  and  their 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Weser  ; and,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  situation,  drove 
them  from  their  posts,  wish  the  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  either  killed  or  made  prisoners;  but 
this  advantage  was  overbalanced  by  the  reduction 
of  Ziegenheim,  garrisoned  by  seven  hundred  men 
of  the  allied  army,  who,  after  a vigorous  resist- 
ance, were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  August,  prince  Ferdinand 
being  encamped  at  Buhne,  received  intelligence 
that  a considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  were  in  mo- 
tion to  make  a general  forage  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geismar.  He  passed  the  Dymel  early  in  the 
morning,  with  a body  of  troops,  and  some  artillery, 
and  posted  them  in  such  an  advantageous  manner, 
as  to  render  the  enemy’s  attempt  totally  inef- 
fectual, although  the  foragers  were  covered  with 
great  part  of  their  army.  On  the  same  morning, 
the  hereditary  prince  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  a French  detachment. 
Being  informed  that  the  volunteers  of  Clermont 
and  Dauphine,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand, 
horse  and  foot,  were  cantoned  at  Zierenberg,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  French  camp  at  Dieren. 
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berg,  and  passed  their  time  in  the  most  careless 
security,  he  advanced  towards  them  from  his 
camp  at  Warbourg,  within  a league  of  their  can- 
tonment, without  seeing  any  of  their  posts,  or 
meeting  with  any  of  their  patroles ; a circumstance 
that  encouraged  him  to  beat  up  their  quarters  by 
surprise  : for  this  service  he  pitched  upon  five  bat- 
talions, with  a detachment  of  highlanders,  and 
eight  regiments  of  dragoons.  Leaving  their  tents 
standing,  they  began  their  march  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  passed  the  Dymel  near  Warbourg. 
About  a league  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dymel, 
at  the  village  of  Witzen,  they  were  joined  by  the 
light  troops  under  major  Bulow ; and  now  the  dis- 
position was  made  both  for  entering  the  town,  and 
securing  a retreat,  in  case  of  being  repulsed. 
When  they  were  within  two  miles  of  Zierenberg, . 
and  in  sight  of  the  fires  of  the  enemy’s  grand 
guard,  the  grenadiers  of  Maxwell,  the  regiment 
of  Kingsley,  and  the  highlanders,  advanced  by 
three  separate  roads,  and  marched  in  profound 
silence  : at  length,  the  noise  of  their  feet  alarmed 
the  French,  who  began  to  fire ; when  the  grena- 
diers proceeded  at  a round  pace  with  unloaded 
firelocks,  pushed  the  picquets,  slew  the  guard  at 
the  gate,  and  rushing  into  the  town,  drove  every 
thing  before  them  with  incredible  impetuosity. 
The  attack  was  so  sudden,  and  the  surprise  so 
great,  that  the  French  had  not  time  to  assemble  in 
any  considerable  number  : but  they  began  to  fire 
from  the  windows  ; and  in  so  doing,  exasperated 
the  allied  troops,  who,  bursting  into  the  houses. 
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slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  Having  re- 
mained in  the  place  from  ten  till  three  in  the 
morning,  they  retreated  with  about  four  hundred 
prisoners,  including  forty  officers,  and  brought  off 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  This  nocturnal  adventure, 
in  which  the  British  troops  displayed  equal  cou- 
rage  and  activity,  was  achieved  with  very  little 
loss  : but,  after  all,  it  deserves  no  other  appella- 
tion than  that  of  a partizan  exploit ; for  it  was 
attended  with  no  sort  of  advantage  to  the  allied 
army. 

Considering  the  superiority  of  the  French  army, 
we  cannot  account  for  the  little  progress  made  by 
the  duke  de  Broglio,  who,  according  to  our  con- 
ception, might  either  have  given  battle  to  the 
allies  with  the  utmost  probability  of  success,  or 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Hanover,  the  conquest 
of  which  seemed  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
French  ministry.  Instead  of  striking  an  important 
stroke,  he  retired  from  Immenhausen  towards 
Cassel,  where  he  fortified  his  camp  as  if  he  had 
thought  himself  in  danger  of  being  attacked  ; and 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  small  detachments. 
Major  Bulow,  being  sent  with  a strong  party  from 
the  camp  of  the  allied  army  at  Buline,  surprised 
the  town  of  Marpurg,  destroyed  the  French  ovens, 
and  brought  oft'  a considerable  quantity  of  stores 
and  baggage  with  some  prisoners.  He  met  with 
the  same  success  at  Butzbach,  where  he  surprised 
and  took  two  companies  belonging  to  the  regiment 
of  Raugrave,  and  retired  with  this  body  to  Franc- 
kenberg,  where  he  joined  colonel  Forsen.  On  the 
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twelfth  day  of  September  they  made  a movement 
towards  Franckenau  ; and  M.  de  Stainville,  who 
was  posted  with  a body  of  Frencli  troops  at  Mer- 
denhagen,  advanced  to  check  their  progress.  He 
came  up  with  their  rear  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munden,  and  attacked  them  in  passing  the  river 
Orck  with  such  vigour,  that  Forscn,  with  some  of 
his  cavalry,  was  taken,  and  Bulow  obliged  to  aban- 
don some  pieces  of  cannon.  The  action  was  just 
determined,  when  this  last  was  reinforced  by  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had  made  a 
forced  march  of  five  German  miles,  which  had 
fatigued  the  troops  to  such  a degree,  that  he  de- 
ferred his  attack  till  next  morning  ; but  in  the 
mean  time,  M.  de  Stainville  retired  towards  Franc- 
kenberg.  The  Hanoverian  general  Wangenheim,  at 
the  head  of  four  battalions  and  six  squadrons,  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  the  defiles  of  Soheite,  and 
encamped  at  Lawenthagen  ; but,  being  attacked 
by  a superior  number,  he  was  obliged,  in  his  turn, 
to  give  way,  and  his  retreat  was  not  effected  with- 
out the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and  some  pieces 
of  artillery.  When  the  enemy  retired,  general 
Wangenheim  repassed  the  Weser,  and  occupied 
his  former  situation  at  Ussar.  Meanwhile,  general 
Luckner  gained  an  advantage  over  a detachment 
of  French  cavalry  near  Norton.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, when  mareschal  Broglio  quitted  his  camp  at 
Immenhausen,  made  a motion  of  his  troops,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Geismer-wells,  the 
residence  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Casscl ; from 
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thence,  however,  he  transferred  them,  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  to  Ovilgune,  on  the  West- 
phalian side  of  the  Dymel. 


THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE  MARCHES  TO 
THE  LOWER  RHINE. 

Seen  was  the  position  of  the  two  opposite  grand 
armies,  when  the  world  was  surprised  by  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Lower  Rhine,  made  by  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunswick.  Whether  this  excursion  was 
intended  to  hindertheFrench  from  reinforcing  their 
army  in  Westphalia ; or  to  co-operate  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  the  armament  now  ready  equipped 
in  the  ports  of  England ; or  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  a young  prince,  overboiling  with  courage  and 
glowing  with  the  desire  of  conquest — wre  cannot 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  ; certain 
it  is,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  at  this  junc- 
ture entirely  destitute  of  troops,  except  the  French 
garrisons  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  which  were 
weak  and  inconsiderable.  Had  ten  thousand  Eng- 
lish troops  been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Blanken- 
burg,  they  might  have  taken  possession  of  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  without  resistance, 
and  joined  the  hereditary  prince  in  the  heart  of  the 
country ; in  that  case  he  would  have  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  might 
have  made  such  a diversion  in  favour  of  Hanover, 
as  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  WTestphalia  into 
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Flanders.  The  empress-queen  might,  indeed,  have 
complained  of  this  invasion,  as  the  formality  of 
declaring  war  against  her  had  not  been  observed 
by  Great  Britain ; but  considering  that  she  was 
the  declared  enemy  of  Hanover,  and  had  violated 
the  barrier  treaty,  in  establishing  which  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  had  lavished  away  so  much- 
blood  and  treasure,  a step  of  this  kind,  we  appre- 
hend, might  have  been  taken,  without  any  impu- 
tation of  perfidy  or  injustice.  Whatever  the  mo- 
tives of  the  prince’s  expedition  might  have  been, 
he  certainly  quitted  the  grand  army  of  the  allies 
in  the  month  of  September  ; and  traversing  West- 
phalia, with  twenty  battalions,  and  as  many  squa- 
drons, appeared  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  marching 
by  Schermbeck  and  Dusselddrp.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  the  month  he  sent  a large  detachment 
over  the  river  at  Rocroot,  which  surprised  part  of 
the  French  partizan  Fischer’s  corps  at  Rhynberg, 
and  scoured  the  country.  Next  day,  other  parties, 
crossing  at  Rees  and  Emmerick,  took  possession 
of  some  redoubts  which  the  French  had  raised 
along  the  bank  of  the  river ; and  here  they  found 
a number  of  boats,  sufficient  to  transport  the  rest 
of  the  forces.  Then  the  prince  advanced  to  Cleves ; 
and  at  his  approach  the  French  garrison,  consisting 
of  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  M. 
de  Barral,  retired  into  the  castle,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  long  defend ; for  on  the  third  day  of 
October  they  capitulated,  and  surrendered  them- 
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selves  prisoners  of  war,  after  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  more  favourable  conditions. 

A more  important  object  was  Wesel,  which  the 
prince  invested,  and  began  to  besiege  in  form. 
The  approaches  were  made,  on  the  right  of  the 
Rhine,  while  the  prince  in  person  remained  on  the 
-left  to  cover  the  siege  ; and  kept  his  communica- 
tion open  with  the  other  side,  by  a bridge  above, 
and  another  below  the  place.  He  had  hoped  to 
carry  it  by  a vigorous  exertion,  without  the  form- 
ality of  a regular  siege,  but  he  met  with  a warmer 
reception  than  he  expected ; and  his  operations 
were  retarded  by  heavy  rains,  which,  by  swelling 
the  river,  endangered  his  bridges,  and  laid  his 
trenches  under  water.  The  difficulties  and  delays 
occasioned  by  this  circumstance  entirely  frustrated 
his  design.  The  French,  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  motions,  were  not  slow  in  taking  measures 
to  anticipate  his  success.  M.  de  Castries  was  de- 
tached after  him  with  thirty  battalions,  and  thirty- 
eight  squadrons  ; and,  by  forced  marches,  arrived 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  October  at  Rhynberg, 
where  the  prince’s  light  troops  were  posted.  These 
he  attacked  immediately,  and  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  post,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  prince,  who  commanded  in  person,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  warmest  parts  of  this  short  but  san- 
guinary aflair.  The  enemy,  leaving  five  battalions, 
with  some  squadrons,  at  Rhynberg,  marched  by 
the  left,  and  encamped  behind  the  convent  of 
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Campen.  The  prince,  having  received  intimation 
that  M.  de  Castries  was  not  yet  joined  by  some 
reinforcements  that  were  on  the  march,  determined 
to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  attempt  that  very 
night  to  surprise  him  jn  his  camp.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  began  his  march  at  ten  in  the  evening, 
after  having  left  four  battalions  and  five  squadrons 
under  general  Beck,  with  instructions  to  observe 
Rhynberg,  and  attack  that  post,  in  case  the  at- 
tempt on  Campen  should  succeed.  Before  the 
allied  forces  could  reach  the  enemy’s  camp,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  overpowering  Fischer’s 
corps  of  irregulars,  which  occupied  the  convent 
of  Campen,  at  the  distance  of  half  a league  in 
their  front.  This  service  occasioned  some  firing, 
the  noise  of  which  alarmed  the  French  army. 
Their  commander  formed  them  with  great  expedi- 
tion, and  posted  them  in  the  wood,  where  they 
were  immediately  attacked,  and  at  first  obliged  to 
give  ground  j but  they  soon  retrieved  all  they  had 
lost,  and  sustained,  without  flinching,  an  unceasing 
fire  of  musquetry,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night,  when  they  reaped  the  fruits  of  their 
perseverance.  The  hereditary  prince,  whose  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  seeing  no  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  prolonging  an  action  which  had  already 
cost  him  a considerable  number  of  men,  thought 
proper  to  give  orders  for  a retreat,  which  was  not 
effected  without  confusion,  and  left  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  enemy.  His  loss  on  this  occasion 
did  not  fall  short  of  sixteen  hundred  choice  men 
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killed,  wounded,  and  taken  ; and  his  loss  fell 
chiefly  on  the  troops  of  Great  Britain,  who  were 
always  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  danger. 
All  the  officers,  both  of  infantry  and  dragoons, 
distinguished  themselves  remarkably,  and  many 
were  dangerously  wounded.  Among  these,  the 
nation  regretted  the  loss  of  lord  Downe,  whose 
wounds  proved  mortal : he  was  a young  nobleman 
of  spirit,  who  had  lately  embraced  a military  life, 
though  he  was  not  regularly  trained  in  the  service. 

Next  day,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
the  enemy  attacked  an  advanced  body  of  the 
allies,  which  was  posted  in  a wood  before  Elverick, 
and  extended  along  the  Rhine.  The  firing  of 
cannon  and  musquetry  was  maintained  till  night. 
Meanwhile,  a column  of  the  French  infantry, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Cabot,  marched  through 
Walach,  and  took  post  among  the  thickets,  at  the 
distance  of  a quarter  of  a league,  in  the  front  of 
the  prince’s  army.  By  this  time  the  Rhine  wras 
so  much  swelled  by  the  rains,  and  the  banks  of  it 
were  overflown  in  such  a manner,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  repair,  and  move  lower  down,  the  bridge 
which  had  been  thrown  over  that  river.  This  wrork 
was  accordingly  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy ; and  the  prince,  passing  without  molesta- 
tion, proceeded  to  Bruymcn,  where  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters.  His  passing  the  Rhine  so  easily, 
under  the  eye  of  a victorious  army,  so  much  su- 
perior to  him  in  number,  may  be  counted  among 
the  fortunate  incidents  of  his  life.  Such  was  the 
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issue  of  an  expedition  which  exposed  the  projector 
of  it  to  the  imputation  of  temerity.  Whatever  his 
aim  might  have  been,  besides  the  reduction  of  We- 
sel,  with  the  strength  of  which  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  well  acquainted,  he  certainly  mis- 
carried in  his  design  ; and  his  miscarriage  was 
attended  with  a very  considerable  loss  of  troops, 
occasioned  not  only  by  the  action,  but  also  by  the 
diseases  engendered  from  the  wet  weather,  the 
fatigue  of  long  marches,  and  the  want  of  proper 
conveniences ; not  to  mention  the  enormous  ex- 
pense in  contingencies,  incurred  by  this  fruitless 
undertaking. 

In  the  month  of  November,  while  he  lay  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schermbeck,  a 
body  of  the  enemy  attempted  to  beat  up  his  quar- 
ters ; having  received  intimation  of  their  design, 
he  immediately  called  in  his  advanced  posts,  and 
made  a disposition  for  giving  them  a proper  recep- 
tion. He  abandoned  the  tents  that  were  in  the 
front  of  his  camp,  and  posted  his  infantry  in  am- 
buscade behind  those  that  were  in  the  rear ; at 
the  same  time  he  ordered  some  regiments  of  horse 
and  hussars  to  fetch  a compass,  and  fall  upon  the 
back  of  the  enemy.  This  stratagem  succeeded  to 
his  wish.  The  French  detachment,  believing  the 
allies  had  actually  abandoned  their  camp,  began 
to  pillage  the  tents  in  the  utmost  disorder  s then 
the  infantry  sallied  from  the  place  where  they 
were  concealed,  and  fell  upon  them  with  great  im- 
petuosity : the  artillery  opened,  and  the  cavalry 
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charged  them  in  flank.  -In  a word,  of  twelve  hun- 
dred who  marched  from  Wesel  on  this  expedition, 
scarcely  two  hundred  escaped. 

ADVANTAGES  GAINED  BY  M.  DE  STAIX- 
VILLE. 

The  duke  de  Broglio  endeavoured,  by  sundry 
means,  to  take  advantage  of  the  allied  army  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Weser,  thus  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  the  troops  under  the  hereditary  prince ; 
but  he  found  prince  Ferdinand  too  vigilant  to  be 
surprised,  and  too  strongly  situated  to  be  attacked 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  He  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  ravaging  the  country  by  de- 
tachments : he  sent  M.  de  Stainville,  with  a con- 
siderable body  of  forces,  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  Hanover ; and,  on  the'  fifteenth  day  of 
September,  that  officer,  falling  in  with  a detach- 
ment of  the  allies,  commanded  by  major  Bulow, 
attacked  them  near  the  abbey  of  Schaken.  After 
a warm  and  obstinate  engagement,  they  were  de. 
fcated,  and  driven  to  Bulemont,  with  the  loss  of 
their  cannon,  baggage,  and  a good  number  of 
men,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  After 
this  exploit,  M.  de  Stainville  advanced  to  Halber- 
stadt,  and -demanded  of  that  capital  a contribution 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  livres  : but 
the  citizens  had  been  so  drained  by  former  exac- 
tions, that  they  could  not  raise  above  thirty  thou- 
sand : for  the  remainder  the  French  partizan  took 
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hostages,  with  whom  he  returned  to  the  grand 
army  encamped  at  Cassel,  from  whence  they  in  a 
little  time  fell  back,  as  far  as  Gottingen. 


THE  ALLIES  AND  FRENCH  GO  INTO  WINTER. 

QUARTERS. 

...  * • . 

As  the  enemy  retreated,  prince  Ferdinand  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Hurste,  where  he  established  his 
head-quarters  about  the  latter  end  of  November. 
While  he  remained  in  this  position,  divers  skir- 
mishes happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Got- 
tingen. Major-general  Breidenbach,  at  the  head 
of  two  regiments  of  Hanoverian  and  Brunswick 
guards,  with  a detachment  of  cavalry,  attacked, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  the  French 
post  at  Heydemunden,  upon  the  river  Worrau. 
This  he  carried,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
which  the  enemy  hastily  abandoned.  Part  of  their 
detachment  crossed  the  river  in  boats ; the  rest 
threw  themselves  into  an . entrenchment  that  co- 
vered the  passage,  which  the  allies  endeavoured  to 
force  in  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  galled  as 
they  were  by  the  fire  of.  the  enemy’s  redoubts  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  length  M.  Brei- 
denbach was  obliged  to  desist,  and  fall  back  in- 
to the  town ; from  whence  he  retired  at  mid- 
night, after  having  sustained  considerable  damage. 
Prince  Ferdinand  had  it  very  much  at  heart  to 
drive  the  French  from  Gottingen,  and  accordingly 
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invested  that  city ; but  the  French  garrison,  which 
was  numerous  and  well  provided,  made  such  a 
vigorous  defence,  as  baffled  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  allies,  who  were  moreover  impeded  by  the 
rainy  weather,  which,  added  to  other  considers- 
tions,  prevented  them  from  undertaking  the  siege 
in  form.  Nevertheless,  they  kept  the  place  block- 
ed up  from  the  twenty-second  day  of  November  to 
the  twelfth  of  the  following  month ; when  the  gar- 
rison, in  a desperate  sally,  took  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal posts,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  block- 
ade. About  the  middle  of  December,  prince  Fer- 
dinand retired  into  winter-quarters ; he  himself 
residing  at  Uslar,  and  the  English  troops  being 
cantoned  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn.  Thus 
the  enemy  were  left  in  possession  of  Hesse,  and 
the  whole  country  eastward  of  the  Weser,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  If  the 
allied  army  had  not  been  weakened  for  the  sake  of 
a rash,  ill-concerted,  and  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  the  Lower- Rhine,  in  all  probability  the  French 
would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  footing 
they  had  gained  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  ; 
and  in  particular  to  retreat  from  Gottingen,  which 
they  now  maintained  and  fortified  with  great  dili» 
gence  and  circumspection. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Exploit  of  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania ....  Skirmishes  between  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  in  Saxony  ....  Position  of  the  Armies 
in  Saxony  and  Silesia  ....  General  Laudohn  defeats  General 
Fouquet,  and  reduces  Glatz ....  And  then  undertakes  the 
Siege  of  Breslau,  which  is  relieved  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
....  The  King  of  Prussia  makes  an  unsuccessful  Attempt  upon 
Dresden  ....  He  marches  into  Silesia ....  Defeats  General 
Laudohn,  and  raises  the  Blockade  of  Schweidnitz ....  Action 
between  General  Hulsen  and  the  Imperial  Army  in  Saxony 
....  Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Prussian  Monarch....  The 
Russians  and  Austrians  make  an  Irruption  into  Brandenburgh, 
and  possess  themselves  of  Berlin  ....  The  King  of  Prussia 
defeats  the  Austrians  at  Torgau . . . . Both  Armies  go  into 
Quarters  of  Cantonment ....  The  Diets  of  Poland  and  Sweden 
assembled  ....  Intimation  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the 
States  of  Westphalia ....  King  of  Poland’s  Remonstrance .... 
Reduction  of  Pondicherry ....  Part  of  the  British  Squadron 

wrecked  in  a Storm ....  Death  of  King  George  II His 

Character ....  Recapitulation  of  the  principal  Events  of  his 
Reign  ....  His  Death  universally  lamented  ....  Account  of 
the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain ....  State  of  Religion  and 
Philosophy  . . . Fanaticism ....  Metaphysics  and  Medicine .... 
Mechanics ....  Genius ....  Music. . . . Painting  and  Sculpture. 

EXPLOIT  OF  THE  SWEDES  IN  POMERANIA. 

THE  king  of  Prussia,  after  all  his  labours,  not- 
withstanding the  great  talents  he  had  displayed, 
and  the  incredible  efforts  he  had  made,  still  found 
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himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  their  closing,  and  contracting 
their  circle.  Even  the  Swedes,  who  had  languish- 
ed so  long,  seemed  to  be  roused  to  exertion  in 
Pomerania,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  Prussian  general  Manteuffel  had,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  January,  passed  the  river  Peene, 
overthrown  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy  at 
Ziethen,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Griessewalde  ; but  finding  the  Swedes 
on  their  guard,  he  returned  to  Anclam,  where  his 
head-quarters  were  established.  This  insult  was 
soon  retaliated  with  interest.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  month,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
a body  of  Swedes  attacked  the  Prussian  troops 
posted  in  the  suburbs  of  Anclam,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Peene,  and  drove  them  into  the  city, 
which  they  entered  pell-mell.  General  Manteuf- 
fel, being  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  rally  the 
troops ; but  was  wounded  and  taken,  with  about 
two  hundred  men,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  victors,  having  achieved  this  exploit,  returned 
to  their  own  quarters.  As  for  the  Russian  army, 
which  had  wintered  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vis- 
tula, the  season  was  pretty  far  advanced  before 
it  could  take  the  field ; though  general  Tottleben 
was  detached  from  it,  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Cossacks,  and 
other  light  troops,  with  which  he  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Pomerania,  and  established  his  head-) 
quarters  at  Belgarden. 
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SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN  THE  PRUSSIANS  AND 
AUSTRIANS  IN  SAXONY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  king  of 
Prussia’s  chief  aim  was  to  take  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  Silesia,  the  conquest  of  which 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  object  with  the  court 
of  Vienna.  While  the  Austrian  army,  under  mare- 
schal  count  Daun,  lay  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  endeavoured  in  the  month  of  December,  to 
make  him  quit  that  advantageous  situation,  by 
cutting  off  his  provisions  and  making  an  irruption 
into  Bohemia.  For  these  purposes  he  had  taken 
possession  of  Dippeswalde,  Maxen,  and  Pretchen- 
dorff,  as  if  he  intended  to  enter  Bohemia  by  the 
way  of  Passberg : but  this  scheme  being  found 
impracticable,  he  returned  to  his  camp  at  Frey- 
berg,  and  in  January  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
armies  were  cantoned  so  near  each  other,  that 
daily  skirmishes  were  fought  with  various  success. 
The  head  of  the  Prussian  camp  was  formed  by  a 
body  of  four  thousand  men  under  general  Zett- 
witz,  who,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
was  attacked  with  such  impetuosity  by  the  Au- 
strian general  Beck,  that  he  retreated  in  great 
confusion  to  Torgau,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
men,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a considera- 
ble quantity  of  new  clothing  and  other  baggage. 
Another  advantage  of  the  same  nature  was  gained 
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by  the  Austrians  at  Neustadt,  over  a small  body 
of  Prussians  who  occupied  that  city.  In  the 
month  of  March  general  Laudohn  advanced  with 
a strong  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  in  order 
to  surprise  the  Prussians,  who,  in  attempting  to 
effect  a retreat  to  Steinau,  were  surrounded  ac- 
cordingly, and  very  roughly  handled.  General 
Laudohn  summoned  them  twice  by  sound  of 
trumpet  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; but  their  com- 
manders, the  captains  Blumenthal  and  Zettwitz, 
rejecting  the  proposal  with  disdain,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked them  on  all  hands  with  a great  superiority 
of  number.  In  this  emergency  the  Prussian  cap- 
tains formed  their  troops  into  a square,  and,  by  a 
close  continued  fire,  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  ; until, 
perceiving  that  the  Croats  had  taken  possession  of 
a wood  between  Siebenliausen  and  Steinau,  they, 
in  apprehension  of  being  intercepted,  abandoned 
their  baggage,  and  forced  their  way  to  Steinau, 
which  they  reached  with  great  difficulty,  having 
been  continually  harassed  by  the  Austrians,  who 
paid  dear  for  this  advantage.  Several  other  petty 
exploits  of  this  kind  were  achieved  by  detach- 
ments on  both  sides  before  the  campaign  was  be- 
gun by  the  grand  armies. 


POSITION  OF  THE  ARMIES  IN  SAXONY  AND 
SILESIA. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  king  of  Prussia  al- 
tered his  position,  and  withdrew  that  part  of  liis 
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chain  of  cantonments,  extending  from  the  forest 
of  Thurundt  to  the  right  of  the  Elbe.  He  now 
took  possession  of  a very  strong  camp  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Mulda,  which  he  entrenched  in 
every  part  that  was  accessible,  and  fortified  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  By  these 
precautions  he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  ground 
against  the  army  of  count  Daun,  and  at  the  same 
time  detach  a body  of  troops,  as  a reinforcement 
to  his  brother  prince  Henry,  who  assembled  a 
separate  army  near  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  either  to  oppose  the 
Russians,  or  march  to  the  relief  of  Silesia,  which 
the  enemy  was  bent  upon  invading.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  that  the  Austrian  general,  Laudohn, 
advanced,  with  a considerable  army,  into  Lusatia 
about  the  beginning  of  May  ; and  general  Beck, 
with  another  body  of  troops,  took  possession  of 
Corbus : meanwhile,  count  Daun  continued  in  Iris 
old  situation  on  the  Elbe ; general  Lacy  formed  a 
small  detached  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  Saxony, 
to  the  southward  of  Dresden  ; and  the  prince  de 
Deuxponts  marched  into  the  same  neighbourhood 
with  the  army  of  the  empire.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  having  encamped  with  his  army  for  some 
time  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia,  moved  from  thence  to 
Gorlitz  in  Lusatia,  to  observe  the  motions  of  ge- 
neral Laudohn,  encamped  at  Koninsgratz  j from 
whence,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  marched 
into  the  country  of  Glatz,  and  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Schweidnitz,  which  he  seemed 
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determined  to  besiege,  having  a train  of  eight 
pieces  of  cannon.  With  a view  to  thwart  his  de- 
signs, prince  Henry  reinforced  the  body  of  troops 
under  general  Fouquet ; and -at  the  same  time  he 
sent  a detachment  into  Pomerania,  under  colonel 
Lessow,  who  defeated  the  rear-guard  of  general 
Tottleben,  and  compelled  that  officer  to  evacuate 
Pomerania.  By  this  time,  however,  mareschal 
Soltikoff  had  arrived  from  Petersburgh,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  grand  Russian  army,  which 
passed  the  Vistula  in  June,  and  began  its  march 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Silesia. 


GENERAL  LAUDOHN  DEFEATS  GENERAL 
FOUQUET,  AND  REDUCES  GLATZ. 

In  the  month  of  June  general  Laudohn  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Glatz  by  assault ; 
but  he  succeeded  better  in  his  next  enterprize. 
Understanding  that  general  Fouquet,  who  occu- 
pied the  posts  at  Landshut,  had  weakened  himself 
by  sending  off  detachments  under  the  major  gene- 
ral Ziethen  and  Grant,  he  resolved  to  attack  him 
with  such  a superiority  of  number,  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  resist.  Accordingly  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  June,  at  two  in  the  morning,  he  be- 
gan the  assault  with  his  whole  army  upon  some 
redoubts  which  Fouquet  occupied ; and  these  were 
carried  one  after  another,  though  not  without  a 
very  desperate  opposition.  General  Fouquet  be- 
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ing  summoned  to  surrender,  refused  to  submit ; 
and  having  received  two  wounds,  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  : about  three  thousand  of  his  men 
escaped  to  Breslau  ; the  rest  were  killed  or  taken : 
but  the  loss  of  the  victors  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  vanquished.  In  July  general  Laudohn 
undertook  the  siege  of  Glatz,  which  was  taken 
after  a very  faint  resistance ; for,  on  the  very  day 
the  batteries  were  opened  against  the  place,  the 
garrison  abandoned  part  of  the  fortifications,  which 
the  besiegers  immediately  occupied.  The  Prus- 
sians made  repeated  efforts  to  regain  the  ground 
they  had  lost ; but  they  were  repulsed  in  all  their 
attempts.  At  length  the  garrison  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  From  this 
tame  behaviour  of  the  Prussians,  one  would  ima- 
gine the  garrison  must  have  been  very  weak ; a 
circumstance  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  the 
known  sagacity  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  as  the 
place  was  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the 
immense  magazine  it  contained,  including  above 
one  hundred  brass  cannon,  a great  number  of 
mortars,  and  a vast  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Laudohn,  encouraged  by  this  success  at  Glatz, 
advanced  immediately  to  Breslau,  which  he  began 
to  bombard  with  great  fury ; ' but,  before  he  could 
make  a regular  attack,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  retire.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  one  of  the 

* See  note  [TJ,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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most  accomplished  generals  which  this  age  pro- 
duced, having  received  repeated  intelligence  that 
the  Russian  army  intended  to  join  Laudohn  at 
Breslau,  resolved  to  advance  and  give  them  battle 
before  the  purposed  junction.  In  the  latter  end 
of  July  he  began  his  march  from  Gleissen,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  that  month  had  reached  Linden, 
near  Slauve,  where  he  understood  that  Tottleben’s 
detachment  only  had  passed  through  the  plains  of 
Polnich-Lissa,  and  that  the  grand  Russian  army 
had  marched  through  Kosten  and  Gustin.  The 
prince,  finding  it  impossible  to  pursue  them  by 
that  route,  directed  his  march  to  Glogau,  where 
he  learned  that  Breslau  was  besieged  by  general 
Laudohn,  and  immediately  advanced  by  forced 
marches  to  its  relief.  Such  was  his  expedition, 
,that  in  five  days  he  marched  above  one  hundred 
and  twenty  English  miles ; and  at  liis  approach 
the  Austrian  general  abandoned  Ills  enterprize. 
Thus,  by  his  prudence  and  activity,  he  not  only 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Au- 
strian armies,  but  also  saved  the  capital  of  Silesia ; 
and  hampered  Laudohn  in  such  a manner  as  sub- 
jected him  to  a defeat  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  to 
whose  motions  we  shall  now  turn  our  attention. 
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THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  MAKES  AN  UNSUC- 
CESSFUL ATTEMPT  UPON  DRESDEN. 

Whether  his  design  was  originally  upon  Dres- 
den, or  he  purposed  to  co-operate  with  his  brother 
prince  Henry  in  Silesia,  which  his  adversaries 
seemed  to  have  pitched  upon  as  the  scene  of  their 
operations,  we  cannot  presume  to  determine  : but 
certain  it  is,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  began 
his  march  in  two  columns  through  Lusatia ; and 
count  Daun  being  informed  of  his  march,  ordered 
his  army  to  be  put  in  motion.  Leaving  the  army  1 
of  the  empire,  and  the  body  of  troops  under  Lacy, 
to  guard  Saxony  in  his  absence,  he  marched  with 
great  expedition  towards  Silesia,  in  full  persuasion 
that  the  Prussian  monarch  had  thither  directed 
his  route.  On  the  seventh  day  of  July,  the  king 
knowing  that  Daun  was  now  removed  at  a dis- 
tance, repassed  the  Pulsnitz,  which  he  had  passed 
but  two  days  before,  and  advanced  with  the  van 
of  his  army  towards  Lichtenberg,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  forces  of  general  Lacy,  who  was  posted 
there ; but  the  Austrians  retired  at  his  approach. 
Then  the  army  marched  to  Marienstern,  where 
the  king  received  intelligence  that  count  Daun 
was  in  full  march  for  Lauban,  having  already 
gained  two  marches  upon  the  Prussians.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  intimation  that  determined  the  king 
to  change  his  pfen,  and  return  to  the  Elbe.  On 
the  eighth  day  of  the  month  he  repassed  the 
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Sprche,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bautzen,  and 
marched  towards  Dresden  wiih  extraordinary  dili- 
gence. On  the  thirteenth,  his  army  having  pass- 
ed the  Elbe  at  Kadetz,  on  a bridge  of  boats,  en- 
camped between  Pima  and  Dresden,  which  last  he 
resolved  to  besiege,  in  hopes  of  reducing  it  before 
count  Daun  could  return  to  its  relief.  How  far 
this  expectation  was  well  grounded,  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  judge,  after  having  observed  that  the 
place  was  now  much  more  defensible  than  it  had 
been  when  the  last  attempt  of  the  Austrians  upon 
it  miscarried ; that  it  was  secured  with  a numerous 
garrison,  commanded  by  general  Macguire,  an 
officer  of  courage  and  experience.  This  governor, 
being  summoned  to  surrender,  answered  that,  ha- 
ving the  honour  to  be  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  he  would  maintain  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Batteries  were  immediately  raised  against 
the  town  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe  ; and  the  poor 
inhabitants  subjected  to  a dreadful  visitation,  that 
their  calamities  might  either  drive  them  to  despair, 
or  move  the  heart  of  the  governor  to  embrace  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  : but  these  expedients  proved 
ineffectual.  Though  the  suburbs  towards  the 
Pima  gate  were  attacked  and  carried,  this  advan- 
tage made  no  impression  on  general  Macguire, 
who  made  several  rigorous  sallies,  and  took  every 
necessary  precaution  for  the  defence  of  the  city  ; 
encouraged  moreover  by  the  vicinity  of  Lacy’s 
body,  and  the  army  of  the  empire,  encamped  in 
an  advantageous  position  near  Gross  Seydlitz ; 
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and  confident  that  count  Daun  Would  hasten  to 
his  relief.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed  ; 
the  Austrian  general,  finding  himself  duped  by 
the  stratagem  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  being 
made  acquainted  with  his  enterprize  against  Dres- 
den, instantly  wheeled  about ; and  marched  back 
with  such  rapidity,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
the  month  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  of  Saxony.  In  consequence  of  liis  approach 
the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  heavy  artillery  was  now 
arrived,  redoubled  his  efforts  against  the  city  so 
as  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  cathedral  church,  the 
new  square,  several  noble  streets,  some  palaces, 
together  with  the  curious  manufactory  of  porce- 
laine.  His  vengeance  must  have  been  levelled 
against  the  citizens ; for  it  affected  neither  die 
fortifications,  nor  the  Austrian  garrison,  which 
count  Daun  found  means  to  reinforce  with  sixteen 
battalions.  This  supply,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  three  hostile  armies,  rendered  it  altogether  im- 
possible to  prosecute  the  siege  with  any  prospect 
of  success  : the  king  therefore  abandoned  the  un- 
dertaking, withdrew  his  troops  and  artillery,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  Daun  to  a battle,  which  that 
general  cautiously  avoided. 

The  fate  of  this  prince  seemed  now  at  its  crisis. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  his  brother 
prince  Henry,  the  Russians  were  fast  advancing 
to  join  Laudohn,  who  had  already  blocked  up 
Schweidnitz  and  Neifs,  and  their  junction  seemed 
to  threaten  the  loss  of  all  Silesia.  The  king  had 
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nothing  to  oppose  to  superior  numbers  but  supe- 
rior activity,  of  which  he  determined  to  avail  him- 
self without  delay.  Instead  of  making  a feint 
towards  Silesia,  he  resolved  to  march  thither  in 
earnest ; and  for  that  purpose,  crossing  the  Elbe, 
encamped  at  Dallwitz,  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
river  ; leaving  general  Hulsen,  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  entrenched  camp  of  Schlettow, 
to  maintain  his  footing  in  Saxony.  On  the  third 
day  of  August  he  began  his  march  for  Silesia, 
followed  by  count  Daun  with  the  grand  Austrian 
army ; while  the  detached  body  under  Lacy  took 
post  at  Reichcnberg,  and  the  imperial  army  en- 
camped at  Kesseldorf.  Both  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  marched  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
miles  in  five  days : on  the  tenth  the  king  took 
possession  of  the  camp  of  Lignitz ; and  here  he 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  quite  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  whole  ground  be- 
tween Parch witz  and  Cossendau,  an  extent  of 
thirty  miles.  Count  Daun’s  army  formed  the 
centre  of  this  chain,  possessing  the  heights  of 
Wahlstadt  and  Hochkirk : general  Laudohn  co- 
vered the  ground  between  Jeschkcndorf  and 
Coschitz : the  rising  grounds  of  Parchwitz  were 
secured  by  general  Nauendorff;  and  M.  de  Bock, 
who  formed  the  left,  extended  his  troops  beyond 
Cossendau.  The  king  marched  in  the  night  of 
the  eleventh,  with  a view'  to  turn  the  enemy,  and 
reach  Jauer  ; but  at  break  of  day  he  discovered  a 
new  camp  at  Prausnitz,  which  consisted  of  Lacy’s 
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detachment,  just  arrived  from  Lauban.  The 
Prussians  immediately  passed  the  Katzbach,  to 
attack  this  general ; but  he  made  such  a skilful 
disposition  for  a retreat  towards  the  army  of 
count  Daun,  that  he  not  only  baffled  the  endea- 
vours of  the  king  to  bring  him  to  action,  but,  by 
posting  himself  on  the  heights  of  Hennersdorff, 
anticipated  his  march  to  Jauer.  In  vain  the 
Prussian  monarch  attempted  next  day  to  turn  the 
enemy  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  by  Pomsen 
and  Jagersdorff ; the  roads  were  found  impassable 
to  the  ammunition  waggons,  and  the  king  return- 
ed to  the  camp  at  Lignitz. 

While  he  remained  in  this  situation,  he  received 
advice  that  four-and-twenty  thousand  Russians,  un- 
der count  Czemichew,  had  thrown  bridges  over 
the  Oder  at  Auras,  where  they  intended  to  cross 
that  river ; and  he  concluded  the  enemy  had 
formed  a design  to  close  him  in,  and  attack  him 
with  their  joint  forces.  Daun  had  indeed  pro- 
jected a plan  for  surprising  him  in  the  night,  and 
had  actually  put  his  army  in  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose ; but  he  was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  and 
good  fortune  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  That 
prince  reflecting  that  if  he  should  wait  for  his 
adversaries  in  his  camp,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  Lacy  on  his  right, 
by  Daun  in  his  front,  and  by  Laudohn  on  his  left, 
he  altered  his  disposition,  in  order  to  disconcert 
their  operations ; and,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month,  marched  to  the  heights  of  Psaflen- 
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dorff,  where  he  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle. 
Receiving  intimation,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
that  Laudohn  was  in  full  march  advancing  in  co- 
lumns by  Bennowitz,  he  divided  his  army  into 
two  separate  bodies.  One  of  these  remained  on 
the  ground,  in  order  to  maintain  the  post  against 
any  attempts  that  might  be  made  by  count  Daun 
to  succour  Laudohn  ; and  that  this  service  might 
be  the  more  effectually  performed,  the  heights 
were  fortified  with  batteries  so  judiciously  dis- 
posed, as  to  impede  and  overawe  the  whole  Au- 
strian army..  The  king  having  taken  this  pre- 
caution, wheeled  about  with  sixteen  battalions 
and  thirty  squadrons,  to  fall  upon  Laudohn  as  he 
should  advance : but  that  general  knew  nothing 
of  his  design,  until  he  himself  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Psaffendorff,  about  three  in  the  morning ; 
when  the  day  dawning,  and  a thick  fog  gradually 
dispersing,  the  whole  detachment  of  the  Prussian 
army  appeared  in  order  of  battle,  in  a well-chosen 
situation,  strengthened  with  a numerous  train  of 
artillery,  placed  to  the  best  advantage.  Laudohn 
was  not  a little  mortified  to  find  himself  caught  in 
his  own  snare  : but  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  re- 
cede ; and  therefore,  making  a virtue  of  necessity, 
resolved  to  stand  an  engagement.  With  this  view 
he  formed  his  troops  as  well  as  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  would  permit ; and  the  Prussians 
advancing  to  the  attack,  a severe  action  ensued. 
The  king  rode  along  the  line  to  animate  the  troops, 
and  superintended  every  part  of  the  charge  j ha- 
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zarding  his  life  in  the  most  dangerous  scenes  of 
the  battle  to  such  a degree,  that  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  lus  clothes  were  shot  through 
in  several  places.  The  Austrians  maintained  the 
conflict  with  great  obstinacy,  until  six  in  the 
morning,  when  they  gave  ground,  and  were  pur- 
sued to  the  Katzbach  ; heyond  which  the  king 
would  not  allow  his  troops  to  prosecute  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  succour  the  right  in  case  mareschal  count  Daun 
should  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  advance  against 
them  from  Lignitz.  That  general  had  actually 
begun  his  march  to  fall  upon  the  Prussians  on  one 
side,  while  Laudohn  should  attack  them  on  the 
other : but  he  was  not  a little  surprised  to  find 
they  were  decamped  ; and  when  he  perceived  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  at  a distance,  he  immedi- 
ately comprehended  the  nature  of  the  king’s  ma- 
nagement. He  then  attempted  to  advance  by 
Lignitz  : but  the  troops  and  artillery,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  height  of  Psaffendorff,  to  dispute 
his  march,  were  so  advantageously  disposed,  as  to 
render  all  his  efforts  abortive.  Laudohn  is  said  to 
have  lost  in  the  action  above  eight  thousand  men, 
killed,  vyounded,  and  taken,  including  eighty 
officers,  with  twenty-three  pair  of  colours,  and 
eighty-two  pieces  of  cannon  : over  and  above  this 
loss,  the  Austrian  general  suffered  greatly  by  de- 
sertion. The  Prussians  obtained  the  victory  at 
the  expence  of  one  general,  with  five  hundred 
men  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  wounded.  Im- 
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mediately  after  the  action  the  victor  marched  to 
Parchwitz ; while  Daun  detached  prince  Lowen- 
stciri  and  general  Beck  with  the  reserve  of  his 
army,  to  join  prince  Czernichew,  who  had  crossed 
the  Oder  at  Auras  ; but  he  was  so  intimidated  by 
the  defeat  at  Lignitz,  that  he  forthwith  repassed 
that  river,  and  prince  Lowenstein  retired  on  the 
side  of  Jauer.  By  this  bold  and  well-conducted 
adventure,  the  Prussian  monarch  not  only  escaped 
the  most  imminent  hazard  of  a total  defeat  from 
the  joint  efforts  of  two  strong  armies,  bnt  also  pre- 
vented the  dreaded  junction  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  forces.  His  business  was  now  to  open  the 
communication  with  Breslau  and  his  brother  prince 
Henry,  whom  he  joined  at  Neumarcke.  The 
prince,  after  Laudohn  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  siege' of  Breslau,  had  kept  a watchful  eye  over 
the  motions  of  the  Russian  army,  which  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city ; and, 
without  all  doubt,  would  have  bombarded  it  from 
some  commanding  heights,  had  they  not  been 
prevented  by  prince  Henry,  who  took  possession 
of  these  posts,  and  fortified  them  with  redoubts. 
The  king  having  freed  Breslau  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  enemies,  and  being  strengthened 
by  the  junction  with  his  brother,  left  a considera- 
ble detachment  under  the  command  of  general 
Boltze,  to  protect  the  country  against  the  Russian 
irregulars  ; and  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to 
the  relief  of  Schweidnitz,  which  was  blocked  up 
by  the  Austrian  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
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mareschal  count  Daun.  In  his  march  he  fell 
upon  a separate  body  under  general  Beck,  made 
two  battalions  of  Croats  prisoners,  and  dispersed 
several  squadrons.  This  achievement  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  raised  the 
blockade,  and  retreated  with  some  precipitation 
to  the  mountains  of  Landshut. 


ACTION  BETWEEN  GENERAL  HULSEN  AND 
THE  IMPERIAL  ARMY  IN  SAXONY. 

While  the  king  thus  exerted  himself,  with  a 
spirit  altogether  unexampled,  in  defending  Sile- 
sia, general  Hulsen,  who  commanded  his  troops 
in  Saxony,  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Understanding  that  the  army  of  the 
empire  had  formed  a design  to  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  Torgau,  he  quitted  his  camp  at 
Meissen,  and  marched  to  Strehla.  The  enemy 
having  divided  their  forces  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
them  on  the  twentieth  day  of  August  attacked 
an  advanced  post  of  the  Prussians  : while  the  other 
was  disposed  in  such  a manner,  as  to  overawe 
Hulsen’s  camp,  and  prevent  him  from  taking  any 
step  for  the  relief  of  his  battalions,  who  maintain- 
ed their  ground  with  difficulty  against  a superior 
number  of  the  assailants.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Prussian  general  ordered  his  cavalry  to  make  a 
circuit  round  a rising  ground,  and,  if  possible, 
charge  the  enemy  in  flank.  This  order  was  exe- 
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cuted  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  They  fell 
upon  the  imperial  army  with  such  impetuosity,  as 
drove  their  battalions  and  horse  upon  each  other 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  A considerable  number 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  forty-one  officers, 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  made  prisoners.  By 
this  advantage,  which  was  obtained  at  a very  small 
cxpence,  general  Hulsen  opened  for  himself  a way 
to  Torgau,  whither  he  instantly  retreated,  per- 
ceiving that  the  whole  army  of  the  imperialists 
was  advancing  to  cut  off  his  communication  with 
the  Elbe.  This  retreat  furnished  the  enemy  with 
a pretext  for  claiming  the  victory. 


DANGEROUS  SITUATION  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN 
MONARCH. 


After  all  these  heroic  endeavours  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  and  his  officers,  his  affairs  remained  in 
such  a desperate  situation  as  seemed  to  presage 
approaching  ruin  : for,  though  in  person  he  com- 
manded a numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  he 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  guard  against 
the  different  detachments  from  the  three  separate 
armies  of  his  adversaries.  Bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  scoured  the  country  of  Lusatia  ; the  Rus- 
sians traversed  part  of  Silesia,  and  made  irruptions 
even  into  Brandenburgh  : the  imperial  army  do- 
mineered in  Saxony  : the  Swedish  army,  meeting 
with  no  opposition,  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
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Pomerania $ so  that  the  king  was  not  only  threat- 
ened on  eveiy  side,  but  all  correspondence  between 
him  and  his  hereditary  dominions  was  at  this 
juncture  intercepted. 


THE  RUSSIANS  AND  AUSTRIANS  POSSESS 
THEMSELVES  OF  BERLIN. 

His  adversaries,  having  been  hitherto  baffled  by 
his  activity  and  resolution  in  their  designs  upon 
Silesia,  now  meditated  a scheme,  the  execution  of 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  in  the  most  sensible 
manner.  The  Russian  army  being  on  its  retreat 
from  Silesia,  count  Czernichew  was  sent  with  a 
strong  detachment  into  the  marehe  of  Branden- 
burgh  j while  a numerous  body  of  Austrians,  un- 
der Lacy  and  Bretano,  penetrated  into  the  same 
country  from  Saxony,  with  instructions  to  join  the 
Russians  at  the  gates  of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  gene- 
ral Hulsen,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  cope  with 
the  army  of  the  empire  in  Misnia,  had  fallen  back 
to  this  capital, where  hewas  joined  by  the  troops  un- 
der general  Werner,  lately  returned  from  Pomera- 
nia ; but  as  their  forces,  after  this  junction,  did 
not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  the  allies 
advancing  against  them  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand, they  would  not  pretend  to  oppose  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  nor  to  defend  a city  of  such 
extent,  and  so  imperfectly  fortified.  Such  an  at- 
tempt would  have  only  exposed  their  troops  to 
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ruin,  without  being  able  to  save  the  capital,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  been  the  more  severely 
handled,  in  consequence  of  their  opposition.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  retire,  after  having  repulsed 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Russians  under  Tottle- 
ben,  which  attacked  the  gates,  and  even  bombard- 
ed the  town,  before  the  great  armies  appeared. 
At  their  approach  the  Prussian  generals  retreated, 
leaving  three  weak  battalions  in  the  place,  in 
hopes  they  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  some 
sort  of  terms  for  the  city.  They  made  no  resist- 
ance, however;  but  on  the  first  summons  pro- 
posed articles  of  capitulation,  which  being  refused, 
they-surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  In 
favour  of  the  city  the  foreign  ministers  there  re- 
siding interposed  their  mediation  with  such  zeal 
and  success,  that  tolerable  conditions  were  obtain- 
ed. The  inhabitants  were  indulged  with  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  immunity  from 
violence  to  their  persons  and  effects.  The  enemy 
promised  that  the  Russian  irregulars  should  not 
enter  the  town  ; and  that  the  king’s  palace  should 
not  be  violated.  These  articles  being  ratified,  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  troops  entered  the  place, 
where  they  totally  destroyed  the  magazines,  arse- 
nals, and  founderies,  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
military  stores,  and  a great  number  of  cannon  and 
small  arms : then  they  demanded  the  immediate 
payment  of  eight  hundred  thousand  guilders ; and 
afterwards  exacted  a contribution  of  one  million 
nine  hundred  thousand  German  crowns.  Many 
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outrage*  were  committed  by  the  licentious  soldiery, 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  the  officers 
could  take  to  preserve  the  most  exact  discipline. 
The  houses  of  the  private  iuhabitants  were  tolera- 
bly protected  ; but  the  king’s  palaces  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  treatment.  In  the 
royal  palace  of  Charlottenburg  they  pillaged  and 
spoiled  the  rich  furniture : they  defaced  and  mu- 
tilated the  valuable  pictures  and  antique  statues 
collected  by  cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  purchased 
by  the  house  of  Brandenburgh.  The  castle  of 
Schonhausen,  belonging  to  the  queen,  and  that 
of  Fredericksfeldt,  the  property  of  the  margrave 
Charles,  were  pillaged  of  effects  to  a very  consi- 
derable value.  The  palace  of  Potsdam  was  effectu- 
ally protected  by  prince  Esterhasi,  who  would  not 
suffer  one  article  of  furniture  or  ornament  to  be 
touched  ; but  desired  leave  to  take  one  picture 
of  the  king,  and  two  of  his  german-flutes,  that  he 
might  preserve  them  as  memorials  of  an  illustrious 
prince,  whose  heroic  character  he  admired.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  troops  entered  Berlin  on  the 
ninth  day  of  October,  and  quitted  it  on  the  thir- 
teenth, on  hearing  that  the  king  was  in  full  march 
to  the  relief  of  his  capital.  In  their  retreat,  by 
different  routes,  from  Brandenburgh,  they  drove 
away  all  the  cattle  and  horses  they  could  find, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  committed  brutal  out- 
rages on  the  inhabitants,  which  the  pretence  of 
retaliation  could  never  excuse.  The  body  of  Rus- 
sians which  entered  Berlin  marched  from  thence 
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into  Poland,  by  the  way  of  Frustenwalde ; while 
the  Austrians  took  the  route  of  Saxony,  from 
whence  they  had  advanced  into  Brandenburgh. 
Meanwhile  the  town  of  Wirtemberg,  in  that 
electorate,  was  reduced  by  the  duke  de  Deux- 
Ponts,  commander  of  the  imperial  army : which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  made  them- 
selves masters  also  of  Torgau  and  Leipsic. 


THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  DEFEATS  THE 
AUSTRIANS  AT  TORGAU. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  march  through  Lusa- 
tia,  was  still  attended  by  count  Daun,  at  the  head 
of  his  grand  army,  and  both  passed  the  Elbe  about 
the  latter  end  of  October.  The  Prussian  crossed 
the  river  at  Coswick,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
troops  under  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  and 
general  Hutson,  so  that  his  army  now  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  with  whom  he 
resolved  to  strike  some  stroke  of  importance. 
Indeed,  at  this  time  his  situation  was  truly 
critical.  General  Laudohn,  with  a considerable 
body  of  Austrians,  remained  in  Silesia  ; the  Rus- 
sian army  still  threatened  Breslau,  the  capital  of 
that  country.  The  imperialists  and  Austrians  had 
taken  possession  of  all  the  great  towns  in  Saxony, 
and  were  masters  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania  the  Russians  had 
invested  Colberg  by  sea  and  land,  seemingly  de- 
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termined  to  reduce  the  place,  that  they  might  have 
a seaport  by  which  they  could  be  supplied  with 
provision,  ammunition,  necessaries,  and  reinforce- 
ments, without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
a long  and  laborious  march  from  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  On  the  western  side  of  Pomerania,  the 
war,  which  had  hitherto  languished,  was  renewed 
by  the  Swedes  with  uncommon  vivacity.  They 
passed  the  river  Pene  without  opposition  ; and 
obliging  general  Stutterheim  to  retreat,  advanced 
as  far  as  Stransberg.  That  officer,  however,  be- 
ing reinforced,  attacked  a Swedish  post  at  Passel- 
valik,  slew  about  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  an  equal  number,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon ; 
but  he  was  not  numerous  enough  to  keep  the  field 
against  their  whole  army.  Thus  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch saw  himself  obliged  to  abandon  Silesia  ; de- 
prived of  all  the  places  he  held  in  Saxony,  which 
had  been  his  best  resource ; and  in  danger  of  being 
driven  into  his  hereditary  country  of  Branden- 
burgh,  which  was  unable  either  to  maintain  or 
even  to  recruit  his  army.  On  this  emergency  he 
resolved  to  make  orte  desperate  effort  against  the 
grand  Austrian  army,  under  count  Daun,  who 
had  passed  the  Elbe  at  Torgau,  and  advanced  to 
Eulenbourg,  from  whence  however  he  retreated  to 
his  former  camp  at  Torgau,  and  the  king  chose 
his  situation  between  this  last  place  and  Schilda, 
at  Lang-Reichenbach,  where  the  hussars  attack- 
ed a body  of  horse  under  general  Brentano,  and 
made  four  hundred  prisoners.  The  right  wing  of 
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the  Austrians  being  at  Groswich,  and  their  left  at 
Torgau,  the  Prussian  king  determined  to  attack 
them  next  day,  which  was  the  third  of  November. 
His  design  was  to  march  through  the  wood  of 
Torgau  by  three  different  routes,  with  thirty  bat- 
talions and  fifty  squadrons  of  his  left  wing : the 
first  line  was  ordered  to  advance  by  the  way  of 
Mackrene  to  Neiden  ; the  second,  by  Peckhutte 
to  Elsnick ; and  the  third,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
to  penetrate  by  the  wood  of  Wildenhayn  to  Vo- 
gelsang. On  the  other  hand,  general  Ziethen  was 
directed  to  take  the  great  Leipsick  road  with  thirty 
battalions  and  seventy  squadrons  of  the  right ; 
and,  quitting  it  at  the  ponds  of  Torgau,  to  attack 
the  village  of  Suptitz  and  Goswich.  The  king’s 
line,  in  its  march,  fell  in  with  a corps  of  Austrians 
under  general  Reid,  who  retired  into  the  wood  of 
Torgau ; and  another  more  considerable  body, 
posted  in  the  wood  of  Wildenhayn,  likewise  re- 
treated to  Groschutz,  after  having  fired  some, 
pieces  of  artillery  ; but  the  dragoons  of  St  Ignon, 
being  inclosed  between  two  columns  of  Prussian 
infantry,  were  either  killed  or  taken.  By  two  in 
the  afternoon  the  king  had  penetrated  through  the 
wood  to  the  plain  of  Neiden,  from  whence  another 
body  of  the  enemy  retired  to  Torgau,  where  a con- 
tinued noise  of  cannon  and  small  arms  declared 
that  general  Ziethen  was  already  engaged.  The 
Prussians  immediately  advanced  at  a quicker  pace, 
and  passing  the  morasses  near  Neiden,  inclined  to 
the  right  in  three  lines,  and  soon  came  to  action. 
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Daun  had  chosen  a very  advantageous  position : 
his  right  extended  to  Groswich,  and  his  left  to 
Zinne ; while  his  infantry  occupied  some  emi- 
nences along  the  road  of  Leipsick,  and  his  front 
was  strengthened  with  no  less  than  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.  His  second  line  was  disposed 
on  an  extent  of  ground,  which  terminated.in  hil- 
locks towards  the  Elbe  ; and  against  this  the  king 
directed  his  attack.  He  had  already  given  his 
troops  to  understand,  that  his  affairs  were  in  such 
a situation,  they  must  either  conquer  or  perish ; 
and  they  began  the  battle  with  the  most  desperate 
impetuosity ; but  they  met  with  such  a warm  re- 
ception from  the  artillery,  small  arms,  and  in  par- 
ticular from  the  Austrian  carabineers,  that  their 
grenadiers  were  shattered  and  repulsed.  The 
second  charge,  though  enforced  with  incredible 
vigour,  was  equally  unsuccessful : then  the  king 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  they  fell  upon 
some  regiments  of  infantry  with  such  fury  as  obli- 
ged them  to  give  way.  These,  however,  were 
compelled  to  retire,  in  their  turn,  before  about 
seventy  battalions  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced 
towards  Torgau,  stretching  with  their  right  to  the 
Elbe,  and  their  left  to  Zinne.  While  the  prince 
of  Holstein  rallied  his  cavalry,  and  returned  to 
the  charge,  the  third  line  of  Prussian  infantry  at- 
tacked the  vineyard  of  Suptitz,  and  general  Ziethen 
with  the  right  wing  took  the  enemy  in  rear.  This 
disposition  threw  the  Austrians  into  disorder ; 
which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  disaster  of 
vol.  vr.  2 c 
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count  Daun,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  and  carried  off  the  field  of  battle.  But 
the  Prussians  could  not  pursue  their  victory,  be- 
cause the  action  had  lasted  until  nine  : and  the 
night  being  unusually  dark,  facilitated  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the  Elbe  on  three 
bridges  of  boats  thrown  over  the  river  at  Torgau. 
The  victor  possessed  the  field  of  battle,  with  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  including  two  hundred  officers, 
twenty-nine  pair  of  colours,  one  standard,  and 
about  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  carnage  was 
very  great  on  both  sides : about  three  thousand 
Prussians  were  killed,  and  five  thousand  wound- 
ed ; and,  in  the  first  attacks,  two  general  officers, 
with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  enemy.  The  king,  as  usual,  exposed  his 
person  in  every  part  of  the  battle,  and  a musket- 
ball  grazed  upon  his  breast.  In  the  morning  the 
king  of  Prussia  entered  Torgau  ; then  he  secured 
Meissen,  and  took  possession  of  Freyberg : so 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  well-timed  victory, 
his  position  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Austrians,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
check,  maintained  their  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dresden  ; while  the  Pxussians  were  distri- 
buted in  quarters  of  cantonment  in  and  about 
Leipsick  and  Meissen.  As  the  Austrian  general 
had,  after  the  battle,  recalled  his  detachments, 
general  Laudohn  abandoned  Landshut,  which 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  the 
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imperial  army  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Franco- 
nia. The  Swedes  having  penetrated  a great  way 
into  Pomerania,  returned  again  to  their  winter- 
quarters  at  Stralsund  : and  the  Russian  generals 
measured  back  their  way  to  the  Vistula : so  that 
the  confederates  gained  little  else  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign  but  the  contributions  which  they 
raised  in  Berlin,  and  the  open  country  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  Had  all  the  allies  been  heartily  bent 
upon  crushing  the  Prussian  monarch,  one  would 
imagine  the  Russians  and.  Swedes  might  have 
joined  their  forces  in  Pomerania,  and  made  good 
their  winter-quarters  in  Brandenburgh,  where  they 
could  have  been  supplied  with  magazines  from  the 
Baltic,  and  been  at  hand  to  commence  their  ope- 
rations in  the  spring  : but,  in  all  probability,  such 
an  establishment  in  the  empire  would  have  given 
umbrage  to  the  Germanic  body. 


THE  DIETS  OF  POLAND  AND  SWEDEN 
ASSEMBLED. 

The  diet  of  Poland  being  assembled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  the  king  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  hope  they  would  take  some  resolution 
in  his  favour ; but  the  partisans  of  Prussia  frus- 
trated all  his  endeavours  : one  of  the  deputies  pro- 
testing against  holding  a diet  while  there  were 
foreign  troops  in  the  kingdom,  the  assembly  broke 
up  in  a tumultuous  manner,  even  before  they  had 
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chosen  a mareschal.  The  diet  of  Sweden,  which 
was  convoked  about  the  same  period,  seemed  de- 
termined to  proceed  upon  business.  They  elect- 
ed count  Axel  Ferson  their  grand  mareschal,  in 
opposition  to  count  Horn,  by  a great  majority*, 
which  was  an  unlucky  circumstance  for  the  Prus- 
sian interest  at  Stockholm,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
majority  obstinately  persisted  in  opinion,  that  the 
war  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  spring  with  re- 
doubled vigour,  and  the  army  in  Germany  rein- 
forced to  the  number  of  at  least  thirty  thousand 
fighting  men.  This  unfavourable  circumstance 
made  but  little  impression  upon  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch, who  had  maintained  his  ground  with  sur- 
prising resolution  and  success  since  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  ; and  now  enjoyed  in  prospect 
the  benefit  of  winter,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
termed  his  best  auxiliary.  < 


INTIMATION  GIVEN  BY  THE  KING  OF  PRUS- 
SIA TO  THE  STATES  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

The  animosity  which  inflamed  the  contending 
parties  was  not  confined  to  the  operations  in  war, 
but  broke  out,  as  usual,  in  printed  declarations, 
which  the  belligerent  powers  diffused  all  over  Eu- 
rope. In  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  states 
of  the  circle  of  Westphalia  had  been  required,  by 
the  imperial  court,  to  furnish  their  contingent  of 
troops  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  to  commute 
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for  this  contingent  with  a sum  of  money.  In 
consequence  of  this  demand,  some  of  the  Wcst- 
phaiian  estates  had  sent  deputies  to  confer  with 
the  assembly  of  the  circle  of  Cologn  ; and  to 
these  the  king  signified,  by  a declaration  dated  at 
Munster,  that  as  this  demand  of  money,  instead 
of  troops,  was  no  less  extraordinary  than  contrary 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  should  they 
comply  with  it,  or  even  continue  to  assist  his  ene- 
mies either  with  troops  or  money,  he  would  con- 
sider them  as  having  actually  taken  part  in  the 
war  against  him  and  his  allies,  and  treat  them 
accordingly  on  all  occasions.  This  intimation 
produced  little  effect  in  his  favour.  The  duke  of 
Mecklenbourg  adhered  to  the  opposite  cause ; 
and  the  elector  of  Cologn  co-operated  with  the 
French  in  their  designs  against  Hanover.  By  way 
of  retaliation  for  this  partiality,  the  Prussians 
ravaged  the  country  of  Mecklenbourg,  and  the 
Hanoverians  levied  contributions  in  the  territories 
of  Cologn.  The  parties  thus  aggrieved  had  re- 
course to  complaints  and  remonstrances.  The 
duke’s  envoy  at  Ratisbon  communicated  a rescript 
to  the  imperial  ministers,  representing  that  the 
Prussian  troops  under  general  Werner  and  colonel 
de  Belling  had  distressed  his  country  in  the  au- 
tumn by  grievous  extortions ; that  afterwards 
prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  service  of 
Prussia,  had  demanded  an  exorbitant  quantity  of 
provisions,  with  some  millions  of  money,  and  a 
great  number  of  recruits  : or,  in  lieu  of  these,  that 
the  duke’s  forces  should  act  under  the  Prussian 
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banner.  He  therefore,  declared  that,  as  tire  country 
of  Mecklenbourg  was  impoverished,  and  almost 
depopulated,  by  these  oppressions,  the  duke  would 
find  himself  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the 
future  security  of  his  subjects,  if  not  immediately 
favoured  with  such  assistance  from  the  court  of 
Vienna  as  would  put  a stop  to  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings. This  declaration  was  by  some  consi- 
dered as  the  prelude  of  his  renouncing  his  engage- 
ments w’ith  the  house  of  Austria.  As  the  imperial 
court  had  threatened  to  put  the  elector  of  Hano- 
ver under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostilities  which  his  troops  had  committed 
in  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  his  resident  at  Ratis- 
bon  delivered  to  the  ministers  who  assisted  at  the 
diet  a memorial,  remonstrating  that  the  emperor 
hath  no  power,  singly,  tp  subject  any  prince  to  the 
ban,  or  declare  him  a rebel ; and  that,  by  arro- 
gating such  a power,  he  exposed  his  authority  to 
the  same  contempt  into  which  the  pope’s  bulls 
of  excommunication  were  so  justly  fallen.  With 
respect  to  the  elector  of  Cologn,  he  observed  that 
this  prince  was  the  first  who  cqmmenced  hostili- 
ties, by  allowing  his  troops  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  in  their  invasion  of  Hanover,  and  by  cele- 
brating with  rejoicings  the  advantages  which  they 
had  gained  in  that  electorate  : he  therefore  gave 
the  estates  of  the  empire  to  understand,  that  the 
best  way  of  screening  their  subjects  from  hostile 
treatment  would  be  a strict  observance  of  neutra- 
lity in  the  present  disputes  of  the  empire. 
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THE  KING  OF  POLAND’S  REMONSTRANCE. 

This  was  a strain  much  more  effectual  among 
princes  and  powers  who  are  generally  actuated  by 
interested  motives,  than  was  the  repetition  of 
complaints,  equally  pathetic  and  unavailing,  ut- 
tered by  the  unfortunate  king  of  Poland,  elector 
of  Saxony.  The  damage  done  to  hi3  capital  by 
the  last  attempt  of  the  Prussian  monarch  on  that 
city,  affected  the  old  king  in  such  a manner,  that 
he  published  at  Vienna  an  appeal  to  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  from  the  cruelty  and  unprecedented 
outrages  which  distinguished  the  conduct  of  his 
adversaries  in  Saxony.  All  Europe  pitied  the 
hard  fete  of  this  exiled  prince,  and  sympathised 
with  the  disasters  of  his  country : but,  in  the 
breasts  of  his  enemies,  reasons  of  state  and  con- 
venience over-ruled  the  suggestions  of  humanity ; 
and  his  friends  had  hitherto  exerted  themselves  in 
vain  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 


REDUCTION  OF  PONDICHERRY. 

From  this  detail  of  continental  affairs,  our  atten- 
tion is  recalled  to  Great  Britain,  by  an  incident  of 
a very  interesting  nature  ; an  account  of  which, 
however,  we  shall  postpone  until  we  have  recorded 
the  success  that,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  attend- 
ed the  British  arms  in  the  East  Indies.  We  have 
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already  observed  that  colonel  Coote,  after  having 
defeated  the  French  general  Lally  in  the  field,  and 
reduced  divers  of  the  enemy’s  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  at  length  cooped  them  up 
within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  French  East-India  Company,  large, 
populous,  well  fortified,  and  secured  with  a nu- 
merous garrison,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  their  general.  In  the  month  of  October  admi- 
ral Stevens  sailed  from  Trincomale  with  all  his 
squadron,  in  order  to  its  being  refitted,  except  five 
sail  of  the  line,  which  he  left  under  the  command 
of  captain  Haldane,  to  block  up  Pondicherry  by 
sea,  while  Mr  Coote  carried  on  his  operations  by 
land.  By  this  disposition  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  officers,  the  place  was  so  hampered,  as 
to  be  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
even  before  the  siege  could  be  undertaken  in 
form  ; for  the  rainy  season  rendered  all  regular 
approaches  impracticable.  These  rains  being 
abated  by  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November, 
colonel  Coote  directed  the  engineers  to  pitch 
upon  proper  places  for  erecting  batteries  that 
should  enfilade  or  flank  the  works  of  the  garrison, 
without  exposing  their  own  men  to  any  severe 
fire  from  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  four  batteries 
were  constructed  in  different  places,  so  as  to  an- 
swer these  purposes,  and  opened  altogether  on  the 
eighth  day  of  December  at  midnight.  Though 
raised  at  a considerable  distance,  they  were  plied 
with  good  effect,  and  the  besieged  returned  the 
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fire  with  great  vivacity.  This  mutual  cannona- 
ding continued  until  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the 
month,  when  the  engineers  were  employed  in  rais- 
ing another  battery,  near  enough  to  effect  a 
breach  in  the  north-west  counter-guard  and  cur- 
tain. Though  the  approaches  were  retarded  some 
days  by  a violent  storm,  which  almost  ruined  the 
works,  the  damage  was  soon  repaired  : a consider- 
able post  was  taken  from  the  enemy  by  assault, 
and  afterwards  regained  by  the  French  grenadiers, 
through  the  timidity  of  the  sepoys  by  whom  it 
was  occupied.  By  the  fifteenth  day  of  January, 
a second  battery  being  raised  within  point-blank,, 
a breach  was  made  in  the  curtain  : the  west  face 
and  flank  of  the  north-west  bastion  were  ruined, 
and  the  guns  of  the  enemy  entirely  silenced.  The 
garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry  were  now 
reduced  to  an  extremity  of  famine  which  would 
admit  of  no  hesitation.  General  Lally  sent  a co- 
lonel, attended  by  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits,  and  two 
civilians,  to  Mr  Coote,  with  proposals  of  surren- 
dering the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  and  demand- 
ing a capitulation  in  behalf  of  the  French  East- 
India  company.  On  this  last  subject  he  made  no 
reply ; but  next  morning  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  citadel,  where  he  found  a great  quantity 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  small  arms,  and  military 
stores ; then  he  secured  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  above  two  thousand  Europeans.  Lally  made  a 
gallant  defence  ; and,  had  he  been  properly  sup- 
plied with  provision,  the  conquest  of  the  place 
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would  not  have  been  so  easily  achieved.  He  cer- 
tainly flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  sup- 
plied ; otherwise  an  officer  of  his  experience  would 
have  demanded  a capitulation  before  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  any  terms 
the  besieger  might  have  thought  proper  to  impose. 
That  he  spared  no  pains  to  procure  supplies,  ap- 
pears from  an  intercepted  letter,*  written  by  this 
commander  to  monsieur  Raymond,  French  resident 
at  Pullicat. — The  billet  is  no  bad  sketch  of  the 
writer’s  character,  which  seems  to  have  a strong 
tincture  of  oddity  and  extravagance. 

PART  OF  THE  BRITISH  SQUADRON  WRECK- 
ED IN  A STORM. 

By  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry  the  French  in- 
terest was  annihilated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 

1 “ Monsieur  Raymond — the  English  squadron  is  no  more, 

sir — of  the  twelve  ships  they  had  in  our  road  seven  are  lost, 
' **  crews  and  all ; the  other  four  dismasted ; and  no  more  than 
“ one  frigate  hath  escaped — therefore  lose  not  an  instant  in  send- 
“ ing  chelingoes  upon  chelingoes,  laden  with  rice. — The  Dutch 
“ have  nothing  to  fear  now.  Besides,  according  to  the  law  of 
“ nations,  they  are  only  restricted  from  sending  us  provisions  in 
“ their  own  bottoms  : and  we  are  no  longer  blockaded  by  sea. — 
“ The  salvation  of  Pondicherry  hath  been  once  in  your  power  al- 
“ ready ; if  you  neglect  this  opportunity  it  will  be  entirely  your 
“ own  fault — don’t  forget  some  small  chelingoes  also — offer  great 
“ rewards — in  four  days  I expect  seventeen  thousand  Mahrattas. 
“ — In  short,  risk  all — attempt  all — force  all,  and  send  us  some 
u rice,  should  it  be  but  half  a garse  at  a time,” 
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British  nation.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  colonel  Coote,  with  all  his  spirit,  vigi- 
lance, and  military  talents,  could  have  succeeded 
in  this  enterprize  without  the  assistance  of  the 
squadrons,  which  co-operated  with  him  by  sea, 
and  effectually  excluded  all  succour  from  the  be- 
sieged. It  must  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  the 
service,  that  no  incident  interrupted  the  good 
understanding  which  was  maintained  between  the 
land  and  sea  officers,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
contributing  their  utmost  efforts  towards  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December  rear-admiral  Stevens  arrived  with  four 
ships  of  the  line,  having  parted  with  rear-admiral 
Cornish  and  his  division  in  stormy  weather : but 
he  joined  them  at  Pondicherry  before  the  place 
was  surrendered.  On  the  first  day  of  January  a 
violent  tempest  obliged  admiral  Stevens  to  slip 
his  cables  and  to  put  to  sea,  where  he  parted  with 
the  rest  of  the  squadron ; and  w hen,  in  three  days, 
he  returned  to  the  road  of  Pondicherry,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  his  division  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  storm.  The  ships  of  war,  called 
the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Sunderland,  foun- 
dered in  the  storm,  and  their  crews  perished. 
The  Newcastle,  the  Queenborough,  and  the  Pro- 
tector fireship,  were  driven  ashore,  and  destroyed ; 
but  the  men  were  saved,  together  with  the  cannon, 
stores,  and  provisions.  Many  other  ships  sustained 
considerable  damage,  which  however  was  soon  re- 
paired. Admiral  Stevens  having  intercepted  the 
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letter  from  Lally  to  Raymond,  (inserted  in  p.  394-,) 
immediately  dispatched  letters  to  the  Dutch  and 
Danish  settlements  on  this  coast,  intimating  that, 
notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  general  Lally, 
he  had  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with  two  frigates, 
under  his  command,  all  fit  for  service,  in  the  road 
of  Pondicherry,  which  was  so  closely  invested  and 
blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land  : he  therefore  de- 
clared, that,  as  in  that  case  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations  for  any  neutral  power  to  relieve  or 
succour  the  besieged,  he  was  determined  to  seize 
any  vessel  that  should  attempt  to  throw  provisions 
into  the  place. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  KING 
GEORGE  II. 

While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  still  prospered 
in  every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interest  of  the 
nation,  an  event  happened  which,  for  a moment, 
obscured  the  splendour  of  her  triumphs ; and  could 
not  but  be  very  alarming  to  those  German  allies, 
whom  her  liberality  had  enabled  to  maintain  an  ex- 
pensive and  sanguinary  war  of  humour  and  ambi- 
tion. On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  George  II. 
king  of  Great  Britain,  without  any  previous  dis- 
order, was  in  the  morning  suddenly  seized  with 
the  agony  of  death,  at  the  palace  at  Kensington. 
He  had  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  drank  his  choco- 
late, and  inquired  about  the  wind,  as  anxious  for 
the  arrival  of  the  foreign  mails  j then  he  opened 
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a window  of  his  apartment,  and  perceiving  the 
weather  was  serene,  declared  he  would  walk  in 
the  garden.  In  a few  minutes  after  this  declara- 
tion, while  he  remained  alone  in  his  chamber,  he 
fell  down  upon  the  floor ; the  noise  of  his  fall 
brought  his  attendants  into  the  room,  who  lifted 
him  on  the  bed,  where  he  desired,  in  a faint  voice, 
that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be  called  ; but 
before  she  could  reach  the  apartments  he  had 
expired.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him,  but 
without  effect;  and  indeed  his  malady  was  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  art : for  when  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  or  chest  was  opened,  and  inspected  by 
the  serjeant-surgeons,  they  found  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  actually  ruptured,  and  a great 
quantity  of  blood  discharged  through  the  aperture 
into  the  surrounding  pericardium ; so  that  he 
must  have  died  instantaneously,  in  consequence 
of  the  effusion.  The  case,  however,  was  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  we  question  whether  there  is  such 
another  instance  upon  record.  A rupture  of  this 
nature  appears  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  a prince  of  a healthy  constitution,  unac- 
customed to  excess,  and  far  advanced  beyond  that 
period  of  life,  when  the  blood  might  be  supposed 
to  flow  with  a dangerous  impetuosity. 

Thus  died  George  II.  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  after  a long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  dis- 
tinguished by  a variety  of  important  events,  and 
chequered  with  a vicissitude  of  character  and  for- 
tune. He  was  in  his  person  rather  lower  than  the 
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middle  size,  well  shaped,  erect,  with  eyes  remark- 
ably  prominent,  a high  nose,  and  fair  complexion. 
In  his  disposition  he  is  said  to  have  been  hasty, 
prone  to  anger,  especially  in  his  youth,  yet  soon 
appeased ; otherwise  mild,  moderate,  and  humane ; 
in  his  way  of  living  temperate,  regular,  and  so 
methodical  in  every  branch  of  private  economy, 
that  his  attention  descended  to  objects  which  a 
great  king,  perhaps,  had  better  overlook.  He 
was  fond  of  military  pomp  and  parade  ; and  per. 
sonally  brave.  He  loved  war  as  a soldier,  he  stu- 
died it  as  a science  ; and  corresponded  on  this 
subject  with  some  of  the  greatest  officers  whom 
Germany  has  produced.  The  extent  of  his  under- 
standing, and  the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  ascertain,  or  attempt  to  display ; 
we  rather  wish  for  opportunities  to  expatiate  on 
his  munificence  and  liberality  ; his  generous  regard 
to  genius  and  learning ; his  royal  encouragement 
and  protection  of  those  arts  by  which  a nation  is 
at  once  benefited  and  adorned.  With  respect  to 
his  government,  it  very  seldom  deviated  from  the 
institutions  of  law ; or  encroached  upon  private 
property  ; or  interfered  with  the  common  admini- 
stration  of  justice.  The  circumstances  that  chiefly 
marked  his  public  character,  were  a predilection 
for  his  native  country,  and  a close  attention  to 
the  political  interests  of  the  Germanic  body: 
points  and  principles  to  which  he  adhered  with 
the  most  invincible  fortitude  ; and  if  ever  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  Great  Britain  were  sacrificed 
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to  these  Considerations,  we  ought  not  so  much  to 
blame  the  prince,  who  acted  from  the  dictates  of 
natural  affection,  as  we  should  detest  a succession 
of  venal  ministers,  all  of  whom,  in  their  turns,  de- 
voted themselves,  soul  and  body,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  passion,  or  partiality,  so  prejudicial  to 
the  true  interest  of  their  country. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS  OF  HIS  REIGN. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  produced  many  revolu- 
tions, as  well  in  the  internal  schemes  of  economy 
and  administration,  as  in  the  external  projects  of 
political  connections ; revolutions  that  exposed 
the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  demonstrated 
the  instability  of  systems  founded  upon  conveni- 
ence. In  the  course  of  this  reign  a standing  army 
was,  by  dint  of  ministerial  influence,  engrafted  on 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  A fatal  stroke 
was  given  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  the  act 
subjecting  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a licenser.  The  great  machine  of  corrup- 
tion, contrived  to  secure  a constant  majority  in 
parliament,  was  overturned,  and  the  inventor  of  it 
obliged  to  quit  the  reins  of  government.  Pro- 
fessed patriots  resigned  the  principles  they  had 
long  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  listed  them- 
selves for  the  defence  of  that  fortress  against 
which  their  zeal  and  talents  had  been  levelled. 
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The  management  of  a mighty  kingdom  was  con- 
signed into  the  hands  of  a motley  administration, 
ministers  without  knowledge,  and  men  without 
integrity,  whose  councils  were  timid,  weak,  and 
wavering  ; whose  folly  and  extravagance  exposed 
the  nation  to  ridicule  and  contempt  j by  whose 
ignorance  and  presumption  it  was  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  The  kingdom  was  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  truly  national,  and  commenced  a necessary 
war  on  national  principles : but  that  war  was 
starved  ; and  the  chief  strength  of  the  nation 
transferred  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  maintain  an  unnecessary  war,  in  favour  of  a 
family  whose  pride  and  ambition  can  be  equalled 
by  nothing  but  its  insolence  and  ingratitude. 
While  the  strength  of  the  nation  was  thus  exerted 
abroad  for  the  support  of  worthless  allies,  and  a 
dangerous  rebellion  raged  in  the  bowrels  of  the 
kingdom,  the  sovereign  was  insulted  by  his  mi- 
nisters, who  deserted  his  service  at  this  critical 
juncture,  and  refused  to  resume  their  functions, 
until  he  had  truckled  to  their  petulant  humour, 
and  dismissed  a favourite  servant,  of  whose  supe- 
rior talents  they  were  meanly  jealous.  Such  an 
unprecedented  secession  at  any  time  would  have 
merited  the  imputation  of  insolence  : but  at  that 
period,  when  the  sovereign  was  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed by  a variety  of  dangers  and  difficulties ; 
when  his  crown,  and  even  his  life,  was  at  stake ; 
to  throw  up  their  places,  abandon  his  councils, 
and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  detach  themselves 
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from  his  fortune,  was  a step  so  likely  to  aggravate 
the  disorder  of  the  nation,  so  big  with  cruelty, 
ingratitude,  and  sedition,  that  it  seems  to  deserve 
an  appellation  which,  however,  we  do  not  think 
proper  to  bestow.  An  inglorious  war  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  ignominious  peace,  which  proved  of 
short  duration  ; yet  in  this  interval  the  English 
nation  exhibited  such  a proof  of  commercial  opu- 
lence, as  astonished  all  Europe.  At  the  close  of  a 
war  which  had  drained  it  of  so  much  treasure,  and 
increased  the  public  debt  to  an  enormous  burthen, 
it  acquiesced  under  such  a reduction  of  interest 
as  one  would  hardly  think  the  ministry  durst  have 
proposed,  even  before  one  half  of  the  national 
.debt  was  contracted.  A much  more  unpopular  step 
was  a law  that  passed  for  naturalizing  the  Jews — 
a law  so  odious  to  the  people  in  general,  that  it 
was  soon  repealed,  at  the  request  of  that  minister 
by  whom  it  had  been  chiefly  patronized.  An  ill- 
concerted  peace  was  in  a little  time  productive  of 
fresh  hostilities,  and  another  war  with  France, 
which  Britain  began  to  prosecute  under  favour- 
able auspices.  Then  the  whole  political  system  of 
Germany  was  inverted.  The  king  of  England 
abandoned  the  interest  of  that  house  which  he 
had  in  the  former  war  so  warmly  espoused,  and 
took  into  his  bosom  a prince  whom  he  had  for- 
merly considered  as  his  inveterate  enemy.  The 
unpropitious  beginning  of  this  war  against  France 
being  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  admini- 
stration, excited  such  a ferment  among  the  people, 
VOL.  vi.  2 D 
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as  seemed  to  threaten  a dangerous  insurrection. 
Every  part  of  the  kingdom  resounded  wish  the 
voice  of  dissatisfaction,  which  did  not  even  respect 
the  throne.  The  king  found  himself  obliged  to 
accept  of  a minister  presented  by  the  people  ; and 
this  measure  was  attended  with  consequences  as 
favourable  as  his  wish  could  form.  From  that 
instant  all  clamour  was  hushed  ; all  opposition 
ceased.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  new  mini- 
ster seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war ; and  conquest  every  where  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  British  arms.  Now  ap- 
peared the  fallacy  of  those  maxims,  and  the  false- 
hood of  those  assertions,  by  which  former  ministers 
had  established,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse,  the 
practices  of  corruption.  The  supposed  disaffec- 
tion, which  had  been  insisted  on  as  the  source  of 
parliamentary  opposition,  now  entirely  vanished ; 
nor  was  it  found  necessary  to  use  any  sinister  means 
for  securing  a majority,  in  order  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  administration.  England  for  the 
first  time  saw  a minister  of  state  in  full  possession 
of  popularity.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  minister, 
it  saw  a national  militia  formed,  and  trained  to 
discipline  by  the  invincible  spirit  of  a few  patriots, 
who  pursued  this  salutary  measure  in  the  face  of 
unwearied  opposition,  discouraged  by  the  jealousy 
of  a court,  and  ridiculed  by  all  the  venal  retainers 
to  a standing  army.  Under  his  ministry  it  saw 
the  military  genius  of  Great  Britain  revive,  and 
shine  with  redoubled  lustre ; it  saw  her  interest 
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and  glory  coincide,  and  an  immense  extent  of 
country  added  by  conquest  to  her  dominions.  The 
people,  confiding  in  the  integrity  and  abilities  of 
their  own  minister,  and  elevated  by  the  repeated 
sounds  of  triumph,  became  enamoured  of  the  war ; 
and  granted  such  liberal  subsidies  for  its  support, 
as  no  other  minister  would  have  presumed  to  ask, 
as  no  other  nation  believed  they  could  afford. 
Nor  did  they  murmur  at  seeing  great  part  of  their 
treasure  diverted  into  foreign  channels  j nor  did 
they  seem  to  bestow  a serious  thought  on  the 
accumulating  load  of  the  national  debt,  which 
already  exceeded  the  immense  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred millions. 

In  a word,  they  were  intoxicated  with  victory  j 
and  as  the  king  happened  to  die  in  tire  midst  of 
their  transports,  occasioned  by  the  final  conquest 
of  Canada,  their  good  humour  garnished  his  cha- 
racter with  a prodigality  of  encomiums.  A thou- 
sand pens  were  drawn  to  paint  the  beauties  and 
sublimity  of  his  character,  in  poetry  as  well  as 
prose.  . They  extolled  him  above  Alexander  in 
courage  and  heroism,  above  Augustus  in  libera- 
lity, Titus  in  clemency,  Antoninus  in  piety  and 
benevolence,  Solomon  in  wisdom,  and  St  Edward 
in  devotion.  Such  hyperbolical  eulogiums  served 
only  to  throw  a ridicule  upon  a character  which 
was  otherwise  respectable.  The  two  universities 
vied  with  each  other  in  lamenting  his  death ; and 
each  published  a huge  collection  of  elegies  on  the 
subject : nor  did  they  fail  to  exalt  his  praise,  with 
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the  warmest  expressions  of  affection  and  regret,  in 
the  compliments  of  condolence  and  congratulation 
which  they  presented  to  his  successor.  The  same 
panegyric  and  pathos  appeared  in  all  the  addresses 
with  which  every  other  community  in  the  king- 
dom approached  the  throne  of  our  present  sove- 
reign ; insomuch  that  we  may  venture  to  say,  no 
prince  was  ever  more  popular  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  English  are  naturally  warm  and 
impetuous ; and  in  generous  natures,  affection  is 
as  apt  as  any  other  passion  to  run  riot.  The  sud- 
den death  of  the  king  was  lamented  as  a national 
misfortune  by  many,  who  felt  a truly  filial  affec- 
tion for  their  country ; not  that  they  implicitly 
subscribed  to  all  the  exaggerated  praise  which  had 
been  so  liberally  poured  forth  on  his  character  •, 
but  because  the  nation  was  deprived  of  him  at  a 
critical  juncture,  while  involved  in  a dangerous 
and  expensive  war,  of  which  he  had  been  person- 
ally the  chief  mover  and  support.  They  knew 
the  burthen  of  royalty  devolved  upon  a young 
prince,  who,  though  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
and  already  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  had  never 
been  admitted  to  any  share  of  the  administration, 
nor  made  acquainted  with  any  schemes  or  secrets 
of  state.  The  real  character  of  the  new  king  was 
very  little  known  to  the  generality  of  the  nation. 
They  dreaded  an  abrupt  change  of  measures, 
which  might  have  rendered  useless  all  the  advan- 
tages obtained  in  the  course  of  the  w'ar.  As  they 
were  ignorant  of  his  connections,  they  dreaded  a 
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revolution  in  the  ministry,  which  might  fill  the 
kingdom  with  clamour  and  confusion.  But  the 
greatest  shock  occasioned  by  his  decease  was  un- 
doubtedly among  our  allies  and  fellow  subjects  in 
Germany,  who  saw  themselves  suddenly  deprived 
of  their  sole  prop  and  patron,  at  a time  when  they 
could  not  pretend  of  themselves  to  make  head 
against  the  numerous  enemies  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  But  all  these  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions vanished  like  mists  before  the  rising  sun ; 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  enjoyed  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  of  seeing  their  loss  repaired  in 
such  a manner,  as  must  have  amply  fulfilled  the 
most  sanguine  wish  of  every  friend  to  his  country. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  continued  to  in- 
crease during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign ; but 
this  increase  was  not  the  effect  of  extraordinary 
encouragement.  On  the  contrary,  the  necessities 
of  government,  the  growing  expenses  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  continual  augmentation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  obliged  the  legislature  to  hamper  trade 
with  manifold  and  grievous  impositions : its  in- 
crease, therefore,  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
natural  progress  of  industry  and  adventure  ex- 
tending themselves  to  that  farthest  line  or  limit 
beyond  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  advance : 
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when  the  tide  of  traffic  has  flowed  to  its  highest 
mark,  it  will  then  begin  to  recede  in  a gradual  ebb 
until  it  is  shrunk  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its 
> original  channel.  War,  which  naturally  impedes 
the  traffic  of  other  nations,  had  opened  new  sources 
to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain : the  superi- 
ority  of  her  naval  power  had  crushed  the  naviga- 
tion of  France,  her  great  rival  in  commerce : so 
that  she  now  supplied,  on  her  own  terms,  all  those 
foreign  markets,  -at  which,  in  time  of  peace,  she 
was  undersold  by  that  dangerous  competitor. 
Thus  her  trade  was  augmented  to  a surprising 
pitch ; and  this  great  augmentation  alone  enabled 
her  to  maintain  the  war  at  such  an  enormous  ex- 
pense. As  this  advantage  will  cease  wrhen  the 
French  are  at  liberty  to  re-establish  their  com- 
merce, and  prosecute  it  without  molestation,  it 
would  be  fpr  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  be  at 
continual  variance  with  that  restless  neighbour, 
provided  the  contest  could  be  limited  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a sea-war,  in  which  England  would  be  al- 
ways invincible  and  victorious. 


STATE  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  freely 
and  fully  exercised  in  this  reign.  Considerable 
progress  was  made  in  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy by  divers  individuals ; among  whom  we 
number  Sanderson,  Bradley,  Maclaurin,  Smith, 
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and  the  two  Simpsons.  Natural  philosophy  be- 
came a general  study  j and  the  new  doctrine  of 
electricity  grew  into  fashion.  Different  methods 
were  discovered  for  rendering  sea-water  potable 
and  sweet ; and  divers  useful  hints  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  the  learned  doctor  Ste- 
phen Hales,  who  directed  all  his  researches  and 
experiments  to  the  benefit  of  society.  The  study 
of  alchemy  no  longer  prevailed  ; but  the  art  of 
chemistry  was  perfectly  understood,  and  assidu- 
ously applied  to  the  purposes  of  sophistication. 
The  clergy  of  Great  Britain  were  generally  learned, 
pious,  and  exemplary.  Sherlock,  Hoadley,  Seeker, 
and  Conybeare,  were  promoted  to  the  first  digni- 
ties of  the  church.  Warburton,  who  had  long  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  strength  and  boldness  of 
his  genius,  his  extensive  capacity,  and  profound 
erudition,  at  length  obtained  the  mitre.  But 
these  promotions  were  granted  to  reasons  of  state 
convenience  and  personal  interest,  rather  than  as 
rewards  of  extraordinary  merit.  Many  other  ec- 
clesiastics of  worth  and  learning  were  totally  over- 
looked. Nor  was  ecclesiastical  merit  confined  to 
the  established  church.  Many  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  unaffected  piety,  and  universal 
moderation,  appeared  among  the  dissenting  mini- 
sters of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; among  these, 
we  particularise  the  elegant,  the  primitive  Foster ; 
the  learned,  ingenious,  and  penetrating  Leland. 
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FANATICISM. 

The  progress  of  reason,  and  free  cultivation  of 
the  human  mind,  had  not,  however,  entirely 
banished  those  ridiculous  sects  and  schisms,  of 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  formerly  so  pro- 
ductive. Imposture  and  fanaticism  still  hting 
upon  the  skirts  of  religion.  Weak  minds  were 
seduced  by  the  delusion  of  a superstition  styled 
method  ism,  raised  upon  the  affectation  of  supe- 
rior sanctity,  and  maintained  by  pretensions  to 
divine  illumination.  Many  thousands  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  were  infected  with  this  species  of 
enthusiasm,  by  the  unwearied  endeavours  of  a 
few  obscure  preachers ; such  as  Whitfield,  and  the 
two  Wesley’s,  who  propagated  their  doctrine  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  British  dominions, 
and  found  means  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under 
contribution.  Fanaticism  also  formed  a league 
with  false  philosophy.  One  Hutchinson,  a visi- 
onary, intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  rabbinical 
learning,  pretended  to  deduce  all  demonstration 
from  Hebrew  roots,  and  to  confine  all  human 
knowledge  to  the  five  books  of  Moses.  His  disci- 
ples became  numerous  after  his  death.  With  the 
mcthodists,  they  denied  the  merit  of  good  works ; 
and  bitterly’  inveighed  against  Newton  as  an  ig- 
norant pretender,  who  had  presumed  to  set  up  his 
own  ridiculous  chimajras  in  opposition  to  the  sa- 
cred philosophy  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  most 
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extraordinary  sect  which  distinguished  this  reign 
was  that  of  the  Moravians,  or  Hernhutters,  im- 
ported from  Germany  by  count  Zinzendorf,  who 
might  have  been  termed  the  Melchisedeck  of  his 
followers,  inasmuch  as  he  assumed  among  them 
the  three-fold  character  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king.  They  could  not  be  so  properly  styled  a sect, 
as  the  disciples  of  an  original,  who  had  invented 
a new  system  of  religion.  Their  chief  adoration 
was  paid  to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity : the 
first  they  treated  with  the  most  shocking  neglect. 
Some  of  their  tenets  were  blasphemous,  some  inde- 
cent, and  others  ridiculously  absurd.  Their  disci- 
pline was  a strange  mixture  of  devotion  and  im- 
purity. Their  exterior  worship  consisted  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  sermons  ; the  hymns  extremely  ludi- 
crous, and  often  indecent,  alluding  to  the  side- 
hole  or  wound  which  Christ  received  from  a spear 
in  his  side  while  he  remained  upon  the  cross. 
Their  sermons  frequently  contained  very  gross  in- 
centives to  the  work  of  propagation.  Their  pri- 
vate exercises  are  said  to  have  abounded  with  such 
rites  and  mysteries  as  we  cannot  explain  with  any 
regard  to  decorum.  They  professed  a community 
of  goods,  and  were  governed  as  one  family,  in 
temporals  as  well  as  spirituals,  by  a council,  or 
kind  of  presbytery,  in  which  the  count,  as  their 
ordinary,  presided.  In  cases  of  doubt,  or  great 
consequence,  these  pretended  to  consult  the  Sa- 
viour, and  to  decide  from  immediate  inspiration  ; 
so  that  they  boasted  of  being  under  the  inline- 
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diate  direction  of  a theocracy,  though  in  fact 
they  were  slaves  to  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
> despotism : for  as  often  as  any  individual  of  the 
community  pretended  to  think  for  himself,  or 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  ordinary  and  his  band 
of  associates,  the  oracle  decreed  that  he  should  be 
instantly  sent  upon  the  mission  which  they  had 
fixed  in  Greenland,  or  to  the  colony  they  had 
established  in  Pennsylvania.  As  these  religionists 
consisted  chiefly  of  manufacturers  who  appeared 
very  sober,  orderly,  and  industrious,  and  their 
chief  declared  his  intention  of  prosecuting  works 
of  public  emolument,  they  obtained  a settlement 
under  a parliamentary  sanction  in  England,  where 
they  soon  made  a considerable  number  of  prose- 
lytes, before  their  principles  were  fully  discovered 
and  explained. 


METAPHYSICS  AND  MEDICINE. 

Many  ingenious  treatises  on  metaphysics  and 
morality  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  and 
a philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry  diffused  itself  to 
the  farthest  extremities  of  the  united  kingdom. 
Though  few  discoveries  of  importance  were  made 
in  medicine,  yet  that  art  was  well  understood  in 
all  its  different  branches,  and  many  of  its  profes- 
sors distinguished  themselves  in  other  provinces 
of  literature.  Besides  the  medical  Essays  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  the  physician’s  library  was 
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enriched  with  many  useful  modern  productions  ; 
with  the  works  of  the  classical  Freind,  the  elegant 
Mead,  the  accurate  Huxham,  and  the  philosophi- 
cal Pringle.  The  art  of  midwifery  was  elucidated 
by  science,' reduced  to  fixed  principles,  and  almost 
wholly  consigned  into  the  hands  of  men  practi- 
tioners, The  researches  of  anatomy  were  prose- 
cuted to  some  curious  discoveries,  by  the  ingenu- 
ity and  dexterity  of  a Hunter  and  a Monro.  The 
numerous  hospitals  in  London  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  surgery,  which  was  brought  to 
perfection  under  the  auspices  of  a Cheselden  and 
a Sharpe.  The  advantages  of  agriculture,  which 
had  long  flourished  in  England,  extended  them- 
selves gradually  to  the  most  remote  and  barren 
provinces  of  the  island. 

\ 

MECHANICS. 

The  mechanic  powers  were  well  understood,  and 
judiciously  applied  to  many  useful  machines  of 
necessity  and  convenience.  The  mechanical  arts 
had  attained  to  all  that  perfection  which  they 
were  capable  of  acquiring ; but  the  avarice  and 
oppressions  of  contractors  obliged  the  handicrafts- 
man to  exert  his  ingenuity,  not  in  finishing  his 
work  well,  but  in  affording  it  cheap ; in  purcha- 
sing bad  materials,  and  performing  his  task  in  a 
hurry ; in  concealing  flaw's,  substituting  show  for 
solidity,  and  sacrificing  reputation  to  the  thirst  of 
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lucre.  Thus,  many  of  the  English  manufactures, 
being  found  slight  and  unserviceable,  grew  into 
discredit  abroad  ; thus  the  art  of  producing  them 
more  perfect  may  in  time  be  totally  lost  at  home. 
The  clothes  now  made  in  England  are  inferior  in 
texture  and  fabric  to  those  which  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  beginning  of  the  century ; and  the 
same  judgment  may  be  pronounced  upon  almost 
every  article  of  hardware.  The  razors,  knives,  scis- 
sars,  hatchets,  swords,  and  other  edge-utensils, 
prepared  for  exportation,  are  generally  ill-temper- 
ed, half  finished,  flawed,  or  brittle ; and  the  mus- 
kets, which  are  sold  for  seven  or  eight  shillings 
apiece  to  the  exporter,  so  carelessly  and  uncon- 
scientiously  prepared,  that  they  cannot  be  used 
without  imminent  danger  of  mutilation ; accord- 
ingly, one  hardly  meets,  with  a negro  man  upon 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
British  settlements,  who  has  not  been  wounded 
or  maimed  in  some  member  by  the  bursting  of  the 
English  fire-arms.  The  advantages  of  this  traffick, 
carried  on  at  the  expence  of  character  and  huma- 
nity, will  naturally  cease,  w-henever  those  Africans 
can  be  supplied  more  honestly  by  the  traders  of 
any  other  nation. 


GENIUS. 

Genius  in  writing  spontaneously  arose  ; and, 
though  neglected  by  the  great,  flourished  under 
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the  culture  of  a public  which  had  pretensions  to 
taste,  and  piqued  itself  on  encouraging  literary 
merit.  Swift  and  Pope  we  have  mentioned  on 
another  occasion.  Young  still  survived,  a vener- 
able monument  of  poetical  talents.  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  displayed  a luxuriancy  of 
genius  in  describing  the  beauties  of  nature.  Aken- 
side  and  Armstrong  excelled  in  didactic  poetry. 
Even  the  Epopcea  did  not  disdain  an  English  dress ; 
but  appeared  to  advantage  in  the  Leonidas  of 
Glover,  and  the  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie.  The  pub- 
lic acknowledged  a considerable  share  of  dramatic 
merit  in  the  tragedies  of  Young,  Mallet,  Home, 
and  some  other  less  distinguished  authors.  Very 
few  regular  comedies  during  this  period  were  ex- 
hibited on  the  English  theatre ; which,  however, 
produced  many  less  laboured  pieces,  abounding 
with  satire,  wit,  and  humour.  The  Careless  Hus- 
band of  Cibber,  and  Suspicious  Husband  of  Hoad- 
ley,  are  the  only  comedies  of  this  age  that  bid  fair 
for  reaching  posterity.  The  exhibitions  of  the 
stage  were  improved  to  the  most  exquisite  enter- 
tainment by  the  talents  and  management  of  Gar- 
rick, who  greatly  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  of 
this  and  perhaps  every  other  nation,  in  his  genius 
for  acting ; in  the  sweetness  and  variety  of  his 
tones,  the  irresistible  magic  of  his  eye,  the  fire 
and  vivacity  of  his  action,  the  elegance  of  attitude, 
and  the  whole  pathos  of  expression.  Quin  excel- 
led in  dignity  and  declamation,  as  well  as  exhibit- 
ing some  characters  of  humour,  equally  exquisite 
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and  peculiar.  Mrs  Cibber  breathed  the  whole 
soul  of  female  tenderness  and  passion  ; and  Mrs 
Pritchard  displayed  all  the  dignity  of  distress. 
That  Great  Britain  was  not  barren  of  poets  at 
this  period  appears  from  the  detached  perform- 
ances of  Johnson,  Mason,  Gray,  the  tw’o  White- 
heads,  and  the  two  Whartons  ; besides  a great  num- 
ber of  other  bards,  who  have  sported  in  lyric 
poetry,  and  acquired  the  applause  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Candidates  for  literary  fame  appeared 
even  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  embellished  by 
the  nervous  style,  superior  sense,  and  extensive 
erudition  of  a Corke  ; by  the  delicate  taste,  the 
polished  muse,  and  tender  feelings  of  a Lyttel- 
ton.  King  shone  unrivalled  in  Roman  eloquence. 
Even  the  female  sex  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  taste  and  ingenuity.  Miss  Carter  rivalled 
the  celebrated  Dacier  in  learning  and  critical 
knowledge ; Mrs  Lennox  signalized  herself  by 
many  successful  efforts  of  genius,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose ; and  Miss  Reid  excelled  the  celebrated 
Rosalba  in  portrait  painting,  both  in  miniature 
and  at  large,  in  oil  as  well  as  in  crayons.  The 
genius  of  Cervantes  was  transfused  into  the  novels 
of  Fielding,  who  painted  the  characters,  and  ridi- 
culed the  follies  of  life,  with  equal  strength,  hu- 
mour, and  propriety.  The  field  of  history  and 
biography  was  cultivated  by  many  writers  of  abi- 
lity ; among  whom  we  distinguish  the  copious 
Guthrie,  the  circumstantial  Ralph,  the  laborious 
Carte,  the  learned  and  elegant  Robertson,  and 
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above  all,  the  ingenious,  penetrating,  and  compre- 
hensive Hume,  whom  we  rank  among  the  hist 
writers  of  the  age,  both  as  an  historian  and  philo- 
sopher. Nor  let  us  forget  the  merit  conspicuous 
in  the  works  of  Campbell,  remarkable  for  can- 
dour, intelligence,  and  precision.  Johnson,  in- 
ferior to  none  in  philosophy,  philology,  poetry,  and 
classical  learning,  stands  foremost  as  an  essayist, 
justly  admired  for  the  dignity,  strength,  and  vari- 
ety of  his  style,  as  well  as  for  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  he  investigates  the  human  heart,  tracing 
every  interesting  emotion,  and  opening  all  the 
sources  of  morality.  The  laudable  aim  of  enlist- 
ing the  passions  on  the  side  of  virtue  was  success- 
fully pursued  by  Richardson,  in  his  Pamela,  Cla- 
rissa, and  Grandison ; a species  of  writing  equally 
new  and  extraordinary,  where,  mingled  with  much 
superfluity,  we  find  a sublime  system  of  ethics,  an 
amazing  knowledge  and  command  of  human  na- 
ture. Many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
made  their  appearance  -in  English  translations, 
which  were  favourably  received  as  works  of  merit ; 
among  these  we  place,  after  Pope’s  Homer,  Virgil 
by  Pitt  and  Wharton,  Horace  by  Francis,  Polybius 
by  Hampton,  and  Sophocles  by  Franklin.  The 
war  introduced  a variety  of  military  treatises, 
chiefly  translated  from  the  French  language  ; and 
a free  country,  like  Great  Britain,  will  always 
abound  with  political  tracts  and  lucubrations. 
Every  literary  production  of  merit,  calculated  for 
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amusement  or  instruction,  that  appeared  in  any 
country  or  language  of  Christendom,  was  imme- 
diately imported,  and  naturalized  among  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Never  was  the  pursuit  after  know- 
ledge so  universal,  or  literary  merit  more  regarded, 
than  at  diis  juncture,  by  the  body,  of  the  British 
nation  ; but  it  was  honoured  by  no  attention 
from  the  throne,  and  little  indulgence  did  it  reap 
from  the  liberality  of  particular  patrons.  The 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  propitious  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Swift  and  Pope,  who  lived  in  all  the 
happy  pride  of  independence.  Young,  seques- 
tered from  courts  and  preferment,  possessed  a 
moderate  benefice  in  the  country,  and  employed 
his  time  in  a conscientious  discharge  of  his  eccle- 
siastical functions.  Thomson,  with  the  most  be- 
nevolent heart  that  ever  warmed  the  human  breast, 
maintained  a perpetual  war  with  the  difficulties  of 
a narrow  fortune.  He  enjoyed  a place  in  chan- 
cery by  the  bounty  of  Lord  Talbot,  of  which  he 
was  divested  by  the  succeeding  chancellor.  He 
afterwards  enjoyed  a small  pension  from  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales,  which  was  withdrawn  in  the  se- 
quel. About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  ob- 
tained, by  the  interest  of  his  friend  lord  Lyttelton, 
a comfortable  place ; but  he  did  not  live  to  taste  the 
blessing  of  easy  circumstances,  and  died  in  debt.1 

* However  he  was  neglected  when  living,  his  memory  has 
been  honoured  with  peculiar  marks  of  public  regard,  in  an  ample 
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None  of  the  rest  whom  we  have  named  enjoyed 
any  share  of  the  royal  bounty,  except  W.  White- 
head,  who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  laureat  at  the 
death  of  Cibber  ; and  some  of  them,  whose  merit 
was  the  most  universally  acknowledged*  remained 
exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  indigence,  and  all  the 
stings  of  mortification.  While  the  queen  lived, 
some  countenance  was  given  to  learning.  She 
conversed  with  Newton,  and  corresponded  with 
Leibnitz.  She  took  pains  to  acquire  popularity ; 
the  royal  family,  on  certain  days,  dined  in  public, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  : the  court  was 
animated  with  a freedom  of  spirit  and  vivacity, 
which  rendered  it  at  once  brilliant  and  agreeable. 
At  her  death,  that  spirit  began  to  languish,  and  a 
total  stagnation  of  gaiety  and  good  humour  en- 
sued. It  was  succeeded  by  a sudden  calm,  an 
ungracious  reserve,  and  a still  rotation  of  insipid 
forms.  * 


MUSIC. 

England  was  not  defective  in  other  arts  that 
embellish  and  amuse.  Music  became  a fashion- 

subscription  for  a new  edition  of  bis  worts  : the  profits  were  cm  ■ 
ployed  in  erecting  a monument  to  his  fame  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
a subscription  to  which,  his  present  majesty  king  George  HI. 
has  liberally  subscribed.  The  remaining  surplus  was  distributed 
among  his  poor  relations. 

* George  II.  by  his  queen  Caroline,  had  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  who  attained  the  age  of  maturity.  Frederick,  prince 
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able  study,  and  its  professors  were  generally  ca- 
ressed by  the  public.  An  Italian  opera  was  main- 
tained at  a great  expense,  and  well  supplied  with 
foreign  performers.  Private  concerts  were  insti- 
tuted in  every  corner  of  the  metropolis.  The 
compositions  of  Handel  were  universally  admired, 
and  he  himself  lived  in  affluence.  It  must  be 
owned,  at  the  same  time,  that  Geminiani  was  ne- 
glected, though  his  genius  commanded  esteem 
and  veneration.  Among  the  few  natives  of  Eng- 
land who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents 
in  this  art.  Green,  Howard,  Arne,  and  Boyce,  were 
the  most  remarkable. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 


The  British  soil,  which  had  hitherto  been  barren 
in  the  article  of  painting,  now  produced  some 
artists  of  extraordinary  merit  Hogarth  excelled 
all  the  world  in  exhibiting  the  scenes  of  ordinary 
life  ; in  humour,  character,  and  expression.  Hay- 
man  became  eminent  for  historical  designs  and 
conversation  pieces.  Reynolds  and  Ramsay  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  superior  merit  in 
portraits ; a branch  that  was  successfully  culti- 

of  Wales,  father  to  his  present  majesty  George  III.;  William,  duke 
of  Cumberland ; Anne,  the  princess  royal,  married  to  the  late 
prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  the  present  stadtholder ; Mary, 
lundgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel ; Louisa,  late  queen  of  Denmark  ; 
Amelia  and  Carolina,  who  were  never  married. 
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vated  by  many  other  English  painters.  Wootton 
was  famous  for  representing  live  animals  in  gene- 
ral ; Seymour  for  race-horses ; Lambert  and  the 
Smiths  for  landscapes ; and  Scot  for  sea-pieces. 
Several  spirited  attempts  were  made  on  historical 
subjects,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  sub- 
lime parts  of  painting.  Essays  of  this  kind  were 
discouraged  by  a false  taste,  founded  upon  a repro- 
bation of  British  genius.  The  art  of  engraving 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Strange,  and  laud- 
ably practised  by  Grignon,  Baron,  Ravenet,  and 
several  other  masters ; great  improvements  were 
made  in  mezzotino,  miniature,  and  enamel.  Many 
fair  monuments  of  sculpture,  or  statuary,  were 
raised  by  Rysbrach,  Roubilliac,  and  Wilton.  Ar- 
chitecture, which  had  been  cherished  by  the  elegant 
taste  of  Burlington,  soon  became  a favourite  study ; 
and  many  magnificent  edifices  were  reared  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ornaments  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  moulded  in  stucco,  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  execution  ; but  a passion  for  no- 
velty had  introduced  into  gardening,  building, 
and  furniture,  an  absurd  Chinese  taste,  equally 
void  of  beauty  and  convenience.  Improvements 
in  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  will  doubtless  be  the 
consequenpe  of  that  encouragement  given  to  merit 
by  the  society  instituted  for  these  purposes,  which 
we  have  described  on  another  occasion.  As  for 
the  Royal  Society,  it  seems  to  have  degenerated 
in  its  researches,  and  to  have  had  very  little  share, 
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for  half  a century  at  least,  in  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  true  philosophy. 

We  shall  conclude  this  reign  with  a detail  of 
the  forces  and  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence 
the  reader  will  conceive  a just  idea  of  her  opu- 
lence and  power. 
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BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ARMIES  AND  FLEETS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Year  1760. 


LANJO  FORCES. 

In  G re at-Brit a i n,  under  Lord  Viscount  Ligonier, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

2 Troops  of  Horse-Guards. 

2  Horse-Grenadiers. 

5 Regiments  of  Dragoons. 

3 — — Foot-Guards. 

23 Foot. 

In  Ireland,  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Earl  of  Rothes , Commander  in 
Chief 

2 Regiments  of  Horse. 

8 Dragoons. 

17  Foot. 

In  Jersey,  under  Cal.  Boscawn. 

1 Regiment  of  Foot. 

At  Gibraltar,  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Earl  of  Home,  Governor . 

6 Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  Germany,  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Marquis  of  Granby , 
Commander  in  Chief. 

1 Regiment  of  Horse-Guards. 

2  Horse. 

3  Dragoon-Guards. 

6 Dragoons. 

16 Foot. 

In  Garrison  at  Embden, 

2 Regiments  of  Highlanders. 

In  North-  America,  under  Major-General  Amherst,  Com « 
mander  in  Chief. 

21  Regiments  of  Foot. 
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In  the  West-Indies. 

5\  Regiments  of  Foot.  . 

In  At  bica. 

2 Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  the  East-Indies. 

4 Battalions  of  Foot. 

Total : 31  Regiments  of  Horse  and  Dragoons. 

97 Foot. 

Besides  these,  Great-Britain  maintained  Hanoverian,  Hessian, 
and  other  German  auxiliaries,  to  the  amount  of  60,000. 


NA  V Y. 


At  or  near  Home,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  Adm.  Boscawen,  Sfc. 


•3  Ships  of 

6 

1 

S 

13 


Gwu, 

100 

90 

84 

80 

74 


Guns. 

70 


2 Ships  of 

1 

1 

2 


In  the  East-Indies,  under  Vice-Admiral  Pococke. 

7 Ships  of  - - 

3 


74 

68 

66 

64 


In  the  West-Indies,  under  Rear-Admiral  Holmes, 

1 Ship  of  90  1 Ship  of 

2  80  6 

1 - - 74  4 • 

2  - - 70 

1 - - 68 


In  North-America, 

1 Ship  of  - 
3 


under  Commodore  Lord  Colville. 

74  j 2 Ships  of  - - 

70  3 

66  2 
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In  the  Mediterranean,  under  Vice-Admiral  Saunders. 


Guns. 

Guns. 

ohip  of 

90 

3 Ships  of 

. . » 

60 

74 

64 

3 

- 

50 

At  or  near  Home 

Ships  62 

In  the  East-Indies 

. 

17 

West-Indies 

_ 

20 

North  America 

12 

Mediterranean 

“ 

* 

10 

Total  121 

LIST  OF  MEN  OF  WAR,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH, 
TAKEN,  SUNK,  OR  CASUALLY  LOST, 

From  the  Year  1765  to  the  Year  1760. 


2 Ships  of 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 


3 Ships  of 

9 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3 


French  Ships  taken. 


Guns. 

Guns. 

84 

2 Ships  of 

32 

74 

2 

28 

60 

2 

26 

64 

2 

24 

50 

2 

22 

48 

2 

20 

44 

s ..■■■■ 

16 

40 

2 

12 

38 

i 

10 

- 

36 

i 

8 

1706 


Ditto  destroyed. 


Guns. 

Guns. 

- 

84 

1 Ship  of 

■ - 

24 

74 

1 

- 

22 

64 

| ■■■  . 

- 

20 

56 

1 

- 

18 

50 

2 

- 

16 

36 

6 

- 

8 

32 

— 

1730 
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French  Ships  casually  lost. 


Guns. 

Gvns. 

1 Ship  of 

74 

1 Ship  of 

34 

1 

70 

1 

32 

3 

6-1 

2 

23 

1 

56 

3 

24 

2 

50 

1 

20 

1 

* 44 

786 

“ • . 

Destroyed  1730 

Taken  1706 

Total  4222 

English  Ships  taken. 

Guns. 

Guns. 

1 Ship  of 

- 

60 

2 Ships  of 

12 

1 

- 50 

1 

- - 10 

144 

Ditto  destroyed. 

Guns. 

Guns. 

1 Ship  of 

- - 

- 24 

1 Ship  of 

28 

2 

- 

_ .20 

__  -i 

— 

72 

Ditto  casually  lost. 

~ * 

Guns. 

Guns. 

1 Ship  of 

90 

1 Ship  of 

- * 50 

1 

- 80 

1 

- • - 28 

2 

74 

1 

24 

2 

64 

1 

20 

1 

60 

2 ■■■■  , 

8 

644 

Destroyed  72 
Taken  144 


NOTES 


TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


NOTE  [A.]  p.  6. 

The  council  consisted  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquisses  of 
Hallifax  and  Winchester,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Lindsey,  De- 
vonshire, Dorset,  Middlesex,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford, 
Bath,  Macclesfield,  and  Nottingham  ; the  viscounts  Faucon- 
berg,  Mordaunt,  Newport,  Lumley  ; the  lords  Wharton,  Mon- 
tague, Delamere,  Churchill ; Mr  Bentinck,  Mr  Sidney,  sir 
Robert  Howard,  sir  Henry  Capel,  Mr  Powle,  Mr  Russel,  Mr 
Hambden,  and  Mr  Boscawen. 

NOTE  [B,]  p.  9. 

This  expedient  was  attended  with  an  unsurmountable  ab- 
surdity. If  the  majority  of  the  convention  could  not  grant  a 
legal  sanction  to  the  establishment  they  had  made,  they  could 
never  invest  the  prince  of  Orange  with  a just  right  to  ascend 
the  throne ; for  they  could  not  give  what  they  had  no  right  to 
bestow : and  if  he  ascended  the  throne  without  a just  title,  he 

VOL.  VI.  A 
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could  have  no  right  to  sanctify  that  assembly  to  which  he  owed 
his  elevation.  When  the  people  are  obliged,  by  tyranny,  or  other 
accidents,  to  have  recourse  to  the  first  principles  of  society, 
namely,  their  own  preservation,  in  electing  a new  sovereign, 
it  will  deserve  consideration,  whether  that  choice  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  majority  of  a parliament  which  has  been  dis- 
solved, indeed  by  any  parliament  whatsoever,  or  by  the  body 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  communities,  corporations,  by 
tribes,  or  centuries,  to  signify  their  assent  or  dissent  with  re- 
spect to  the  person  proposed  as  their  sovereign.  This  kind  of 
election  might  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty, but  these  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  when  the  consti- 
tution is  dissolved  by  setting  aside  the  lineal  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  constitution  of  England  is  founded  on  a parlia- 
ment consistingof  king,  lords,  andcommons;  but  when  there  is  no 
longer  a king,  the  parliament  is  defective,  and  the  constitution 
impaired  : the  members  of  the  lower  house  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  expressly  chosen  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state,  and  sworn  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  nation ; but  though 
they  are  elected  to  maintain,  they  have  no  power  to  alter  the 
constitution.  When  the  king  forfeits  the  allegiance  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  dethrone  him,  the  power  of 
so  doing  cannot  possibly  reside  in  the  representatives  who  are 
chosen,  under  certain  limitations,  for  the  purposes  of  a legis- 
lature which  no  longer  exists ; their  power  is  of  course  at  an 
end,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a level  with  other  individuals  that 
constitute  the  community'.  The  right  of  altering  the  consti- 
tution, therefore,  or  of  deviating  from  the  established  prac- 
tice of  inheritance  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  crown,  it 
inherent  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  every  individual  has 
an  equal  right  to  his  share  in  the  general  determination,  whe- 
ther his  opinion  be  signified  viva  voce,  or  by  a representative 
whom  he  appoints  and  instructs  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be 
suggested,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  raised  to  the  throne 
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without  any  convulsion,  or  any  such  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences as  we  liave  affirmed  to  be  the  necessary  consequence* 
of  a measure  of  that  nature.  To  this  remark  we  answer,  that 
since  the  revolution,  these  kingdoms  have  been  divided  and 
harassed  by  violent  and  implacable  factions  that  eagerly  seek 
the  destruction  of  each  other : that  they  have  been  exposed  to 
plots,  conspiracies,  insurrections,  civil  wars,  and  successive  re- 
bellions, which  have  not  been  defeated  and  quelled  without 
vast  effusion  of  blood,  infinite  mischief,  calamity,  and  expence 
to  the  nation : that  they  are  still  subjected  to  all  these  alarms 
and  dangers  which  are  engendered  by  a disputed  title  to  the 
throne,  and  the  efforts  of  an  artful  pretender ; that  they  are 
necessarily  wedded  to  the  af&irs  of  the  continent,  and  their 
interest  sacrificed  to  foreign  connexions,  from  which  they  can 
never  be  disengaged.  Perhaps  all  these  calamities  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
King  James,  without  forfeiting  the  crown,  might  have  been 
laid  under  such  restrictions  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  his 
power  to  tyrannize  over  his  subjects  either  in  spirituals  or 
temporals.  The  power  of  the  militia  might  have  been  vested 
in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nomination  of 
persons  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  the  church  and  state,  and 
superintend  the  economy  of  the  administration,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money ; a law  might  have  passed  for  an- 
nual parliaments,  and  the  king  might  have  been  deprived  of 
his  power  to  convoke,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  them  at 
his  pleasure.  Had  these  measures  been  taken,  the  king  must 
have  been  absolutely  disabled  from  employing  either  force  or 
corruption  in  the  prosecution  of  arbitrary  designs,  and  the 
people  must  have  been  fairly  represented  in  a rotation  of  par- 
liaments, whose  power  and  influence  would  have  been  but  of 
•ne  year’s  duration. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


NOTE  [Cf]  p.  15. 

The  new  form  of  the  coronation-oath  consisted  in  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  answers.  “ Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
«•  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and 
“ the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes 
« ;n  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
“ same  ?” 

• I solemnly  promise  so  to  do.’ 

« Will  you  to  your  power,  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy 
«<  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ?”  ‘ I will.’ — “ Will 
“ you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws  of 
“ God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
“ reformed  religion  as  by  law  established ; and  will  you  pre- 
“ serve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
« churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  pri- 
««  vileges,  as  by  law  do,  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any  of 
“ them?” 

* All  this  I promise  to  do.’ 

Then  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the 
Gospels,  shall  say,  “ The  things  which  I have  here  before  pro- 
“ mised  I will  perform  and  keep.’  So  help  me  God.” 

NOTE  [D,]  p.  43. 

The  lords  of  the  articles,  by  the  gradual  usurpation  of  the 
crown,  actually  constituted  a grievance  intolerable  in  a free 
nation.  The  king  empowered  the  commissioner  to  choose 
eight  bishops,  whom  he  authorised  to  nominate  eight  noble- 
men : these  together  chose  eight  barons  and  eight  burgesses  ; 
and  this  whole  number,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of 
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state  as  supernumeraries,  constituted  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles. This  committee  possessed  the  sole  exclusive  right  and 
liberty  of  bringing  in  motions,  making  overtures  for  redressing 
wrongs,  and  proposing  means  and  expedients  for  the  relief 
and  benefit  of  the  subjects.  Proceedings  of  the  Scots  Parlia- 
ment vindicated. 


NOTE  [E,]  p.  S3. 

James  in  this  expedition  was  attended  by  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, and  by  his  brother,  Mr  Fitzjames,  grand  prior,  the 
duke  of  Powis,  the  earls  of  Dover,  Melfort,  Abercorn,  and 
Seaforth ; the  lords  Henry  and  Thomas  Howard,  the  lords 
Drummond,  Dungan,  Trendraught,  Buchan,  Hunsdon,  and 
Brittas;  the  bishops  of  Chester  and  Galway,  the  late  lord- 
chief-justice  Herbert;  the  marquis  d’Estrades,  M.  de  Rosene, 
mareschal  de  camp  ; Mamoe,  Pusignan,  and  Lori,  lieutenant- 
generals  ; Prontee,  engineer-general ; the  marquis  d’AIbeville, 
sir  John  Sparrow,  sir  Roger  Strictland,  sir  William  Jennings, 
sir  Henry  Bond,  sir  Charles  Carney,  sir  Edward  Vaudrey,  sir 
Charles  Murray,  sir  Robert  Parker,  sir  Alphonso  Maiolo,  sir 
Samuel  Foxon,  and  sir  William  Wallis  ; by  the  colonels  Por- 
ter, Sarsfield,  Anthony  and  John  Hamilton,  Simon  and  Henry 
Luttrel,  Ramsay,  Dorrington,  Sutherland,  Clifford,  Parker, 
Purcel,  Cannon,  and  Fielding,  with  about  two-and-twenty 
ether  officers  of  inferior  rank. 


NOTE  [F,]  p.  88. 

The  Franchises  were  privileges  of  asylum,  annexed  not  only 
to  the  ambassadors  at  Rome,  but  even  to  the  whole  district  in 
which  any  ambassador  chanced  to  live.  This  privilege  was 
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become  a terrible  nuisance,  in  as  much  as  it  afforded  protec- 
tion to  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who  filled  the  city  with 
rapine  and  murder.  Innocent  XI.  resolving  to  remove  this 
evil,  published  a bull,  abolishing  the  Franchises ; and  almost 
all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe  acquiesced  in  what  he  had 
done,  upon  being  duly  informed  of  the  grievance.  Louis  XIV. 
however,  from  a spirit  of  pride  and  insolence,  refused  to  part 
with  any  thing  that  looked  like  a prerogative  of  his  crown.  He 
said,  that  the  king  of  France  was  not  the  imitator,  but  a pattern 
and  example  for  other  princes.  He  rejected  with  disdain  the 
mild  representations  of  the  pope  ; he  sent  the  marquis  de  La- 
varden  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  with  a formidable  train, 
to  insult  Innocent  even  in  his  own  city.  That  nobleman  swag- 
gered through  the  streets  of  Rome  like  a bravo,  taking  all  op- 
portunities to  affront  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  him  in 
revenge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parliament  of  Paris  appealed 
from  the  pope’s  bull  to  a future  council.  Louis  caused  the 
pope’s  nuncio  to  be  put  under  arrest,  took  possession  of  Avig- 
non, which  belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  set  the  holy  fa- 
ther at  defiance. 


NOTE  [G,]  p.  119. 

The  following  persons  were  exempted  from  the  benefit  of  thia 
act.  William,  marquis  of  Powis;  Theophilus,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon ; Robert,  earl  of  Sunderland  ; John,  earl  of  Melfort ; 
Roger,  earl  of  Castlemain  ; Nathaniel,  lord  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ; Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  St  David’s ; Henry,  lord  Dover ; 
lord  Thomas  Howard  ; sir  Edward  Hales,  sir  Francis  Withers, 
sir  Edward  Lutwych,  sir  Thomas  Jenner,  sir  Nicholas  Butler, 
sir  William  Herbert,  sir  Richard  Holloway,  sir  Richard  Heath, 
sir  Roger  l’Estrange,  William  Molineux,  Thomas  Tyndesly, 
colonel  Townley,  colonel  Lundy,  Robert  Brent,  Edward  Mor- 
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gaa,  Philip  Burton,  Richard  Graham,  Edward  Petre,  Oba- 
diah  Walker,  Matthew  Crone,  and  George  lord  Jeffries,  de- 
ceased. 


NOTE  [H,]  p.  199. 

la  the  course  of  this  session,  Dr  Welwood,  a Scottish  physi- 
cian, was  taken  into  custody,  and  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  commons,  for  having  reflected  upon  that  house 
in  a weekly  paper,  entitled  Mercurius  Reformatus ; but,  as  it 
was  written  in  defence  of  the  government,  the  king  appointed 
him  one  of  his  physicians  in  ordinary.  At  this  period,  Charles 
Montagu,  afterwards  earl  of  Hallifax,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  house  of  commons  by  his  fine  talents  and  eloquence.  The 
privy  seal  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke ; lord  vis- 
count Sidney  was  created  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ; sir  John 
Sommers  appointed  attorney-general ; and  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Barlow,  conferred  upon  Dr  Thomas 
Tennison,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  king  as  a divine 
remarkable  for  liis  piety  and  moderation. 


NOTE  [I,]  p.  263. 

The  other  laws  made  in  this  session  were  those  that  follow: — 
An  act  for  preventing  suits  against  such  as  had  acted  for  their 
majesties’  service  in  defence  of  this  kingdom.  An  act  for  rais- 
ing the  militia  in  the  year  1693.  An  act  authorising  the  judges 
to  empower  such  persons,  other  than  common  attornies  and 
solicitors,  as  they  should  think  fit,  to  take  special  bail,  except 
in  London,  Westminster,  and  ten  miles  round.  An  act  to  en- 
courage the  apprehending  of  highwaymen.  An  act  for  pre- 
venting clandestine  marriages.  An  act  for  the  regaining,  en- 
couraging, and  settling  the  Greenland  trade.  An  act  to  pre- 
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vent  malicious  informations  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and 
for  the  more  easy  reversal  of  outlawries  in  that  court.  An  act 
for  the  better  discovery  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  law.  An 
act  for  delivering  declarations  to  prisoners  for  debt.  An  act 
for  regulating  proceedings  in  the  Crown  Office.  An  act  for 
the  more  easy  discovery  and  conviction  of  such  as  should  de- 
stroy the  game  of  this  kingdom , and  an  act  for  continuing  the 
acts  for  piohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with  France,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  privateers. 


. NOTE  [K,]  p.  307. 

Besides  the  bills  already  mentioned,  the  parliament  in  this 
session  passed  an  act  for  taking  and  stating  the  public  ac- 
counts— another  to  encourage  ship-building — a third  for  the 
better  disciplining  the  navy — the  usual  militia  act — and  an  act 
enabling  his  majesty  to  make  grants  and  leases  in  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall.  One  was  also  passed  for  renewing  a clause  in  an 
old  statute,  limiting  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
principality  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  brought  an  action 
in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  against  Mr  Germaine,  for  crimi- 
nal conversation  with  his  duchess.  The  cause  was  tried,  and 
the  jury'  brought  in  their  verdict  for  one  hundred  marks,  and 
costs  of  suit,  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Before  the  king  embarked,  he  gratified  a good  number  of 
his  friends  with  promotions.  Lord  Charles  Butler,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  created  lord  Butler,  of  Weston 
in  England,  and  earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland.  The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  being  reconciled  to  the  court  measures,  was  grati- 
fied with  a pension  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  the  title 
of  marquis  of  Normanby.  Henry  Herbert  was  ennobled  by 
the  title  of  baron  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  The  earls  of  Bed- 
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ford,  Devonshire,  and  Clare,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
dukes.  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  made  duke  of 
Leeds;  lord  viscount  Sidney,  created  earl  of  Romney;  and 
viscount  Newport,  earl  of  Bedford.  Russel  was  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  admiralty  board.  Sir  George  Rooke  and  sir 
John  Houblon  were  appointed  joint-commissioners,  in  the 
room  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval.  Charles  Montagu  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  sir  William  Trumbal  and 
John  Smith  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  sir 
Edward  Seymour  and  Mr  Hampden. 

NOTE  [L,]  p.  322. 

Her  obsequies  were  performed  with  great  magnificence.  The 
body  was  attended  from  Whitehall  to  Westminster-abbey  by 
all  the  judges,  serjeants  at  law,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  both  houses  of  parliament ; and 
the  funeral-sermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Tennison,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury : Dr  Kenn,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  reproached  him  in  a letter,  tor  not  having  called  upon 
her  majesty,  on  her  death-bed,  to  repent  of  the  share  she  had 
in  the  Revolution.  This  was  answered  by  another  pamphlet. 
One  of  the  Jacobite  clergy  insulted  the  queen’s  memory,  by 
preaching  on  the  following  text : “ Go  now,  see  this  cursed 
**  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a king’s  daughter.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  of  London,  came  to  a resolution  to  erect  bar  statue, 
with  that  of  the  king,  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
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' NOTE  [M,]  p.  338. 

In  the  course  of  this  sessioo,  the  lords  had  enquired  into  the 
particulars  of  the  Mediterranean  expedition,  and  presented  an 
address  to  the  king,  declaring,  that  the  fleet  in  those  seas  had 
conduced  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commons,  in  an  address,  besought  his  majesty 
to  take  care  that  the  kingdom  might  be  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing and  proportion  with  the  allies,  in  defraying  the  expence  of 
the  war. 

The  coin  of  the  kingdom  being  greatly  diminished  and  adul- 
terated, the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  expatiated  upon 
this  national  evil  in  the  house  of  lords ; an  act  was  passed, 
containing  severe  penalties  against  clippers ; but  this  produced 
no  good  effect.  The  value  of  money  sunk  in  the  exchange  to 
such  a degree,  that  a guinea  was  reckoned  adequate  to  thirty 
shillings  j and  this  public  disgrace  lowered  the  credit  of  the 
funds  and  of  the  government.  The  nation  was  alarmed  by 
the  circulation  of  fictitious  wealth,  instead  of  gold  and  silver, 
such  as  bank-bills,  exchequer  tallies,  and  government  securities. 
The  malcontents  took  this  opportunity  to  exclaim  against  the 
bank,  and  even  attempted  to  shake  the  credit  of  it  in  par 
liament ; but  their  endeavours  proved  abortive : the  monied 
interest  preponderated  in  both  houses. 


NOTE  [NJ  p.  338. 

The  regency  was  composed  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
Somers,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal ; the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
lord-privy-seal ; the  duke  of  Devonshire,  lord-steward  of  the 
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household;  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  secretary  of  state;  the 
earl  of  Dorsrt,  lord-chamberlain ; and  the  lord  Godolphin, 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  Sir  John  Trenchard  dying, 
his  place  of  secretary  was  filled  with  sir  William  Trumbal,  an 
eminent  civilian,  learned,  diligent,  and  virtuous,  who  had  been 
envoy  at  Paris  and  Constantinople.  William  Nassau  de  Zuy- 
lestein,  son  of  the  king’s  natural  uncle,  was  created  baron  of 
Enfield,  viscount  Tunbridge,  and  earl  of  Rochtbrd.  Ford, 
lord  Grey  of  Werke,  was  made  viscount  Glendale,  and  earl  of 
Tankerville.  The  month  of  April  of  this  year  was  distinguished 
by  the  death  of  the  famous  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, who  had  survived  in  a good  measure  his  talents  and  repu- 
tation. 


NOTE  [O,]  p.  389. 

The  commons  resolved,  That  a fund,  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment, be  settled  in  a national  land-bank,  to  be  raised  by  new 
subscriptions ; That  no  person  be  concerned  in  both  banks  at 
the  same  time ; That  the  duties  upon  coals,  culm,  and  tonnage 
of  ships  be  taken  off,  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  March ; 
That  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  be  raised  on  this  perpetual  fund,  redeemable  by 
parliament ; That  the  new  bank  should  be  restrained  from 
lending  money  but  upon  land-securities,  or  to  the  government 
in  the  exchequer ; That  for  making  up  the  fund  of  interest  for 
the  capital  stock,  certain  duties  upon  glass  wares,  stone  and 
earthen  bottles,  granted  before  to  the  king  for  a term  of 
years,  be  continued  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors ; 
That  a further  duty  be  laid  upon  stone  and  earthen  ware,  and 
another  upon  tobacco-pipes.  This  bank  was  to  lend  out  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  upon  land-securities,  at  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  cease  and 
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determine,  unless  the  subscription  should  be  full,  by  the  first 
day  of  August  next  ensuing. 

The  most  remarkable  laws  enacted  in  this  session  were 
these : An  act  for  voiding  all  the  elections  of  parliament-men, 
at  which  the  elected  had  been  at  any  expence  in  meat,  drink, 
or  money,  to  procure  votes.  Another  against  unlawful  and 
double  returns.  A third,  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of 
small  tithes.  A fourth,  to  prevent  marriages,  without  licence 
or  banns.  A fifth,  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  to 
dispose  of  all  their  personal  estates  as  they  should  think  fit : 
this  law  was  in  bar  of  a custom  that  had  prevailed  in  that 
country : the  widows  and  younger  children  claimed  a share  of 
the  effects,  called  their  Reasonable  Part,  although  the  effects 
had  been  otherwise  disposed  of  by  will  or  deed.  The  parlia- 
ment likewise  passed  an  act,  for  preventing  the  e xportation  of 
wool,  and  encouraging  the  importation  thereof  from  Ireland. 
An  act  for  enoouraging  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  An 
act  for  regulating  juries.  An  act  for  encouraging  the  Green- 
land trade.  An  act  of  indulgence  to  the  quakers,  that  their 
solemn  affirmation  should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath. 
And  an  act  for  continuing  certain  other  acts  that  were  near 
expiring.  Another  bill  had  passed  for  the  better  regulating 
elections  for  members  of  parliament ; but  the  royal  assent  was 
denied.  The  question  was  put  in  the  house  of  commons. 
That  whosoever  advised  his  majesty  not  to  give  his  assent  to 
• that  bill,  was  an  enemy  to  his  country ; but  it  was  rejected  by 
a great  majority. 
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NOTE  [A,]  p.  IS. 

In  their  hours  of  debauch,  they  drank  to  the  health  of  Sor- 
rel, meaning  the  horse  that  fell  with  the  king ; and,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  little  gentleman  in  velvet,  toasted  the  mole 
that  raised  the  hill  over  which  the  horse  hud  stumbled.  As  the 
beast  had  formerly  belonged  to  sir  John  Fenwick,  they  insi- 
nuated that  William’s  fate  was  a judgment  upon  him,  for  his 
cruelty  to  that  gentleman ; and  a Latin  epigram  was  written 
on  the  occasion. 


NOTE  [B,]  p.  14. 

Doctor  Binkea,  in  a sermon  preached  before  the  Convoca- 
tion, on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  drew  a parallel  be- 
tween the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  those  of  king  Charles,  to 
which  last  he  gave  the  preference,  in  point  of  right,  character, 
and  station. 
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NOTE  [C,]  p.  14. 

During  this  short  session,  the  queen  gave  her  assent  to  an 
act  for  laying  a duty  upon  land ; to  another  for  encouraging 
the  Greenland  trade;  to  a third  for  making  good  the  defi- 
ciencies and  the  public  credit ; to  a fourth  for  continuing  the 
imprisonment  of  Counter,  and  other  conspirators  against  king 
William ; to  a fifth  for  the  relief  of  protestant  purchasers 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ireland ; to  a sixth  enlarging  the 
time  for  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration ; to  a seventh  obli- 
ging the  Jews  to  maintain  and  provide  for  their  protestant 
children. 


NOTE  [D,]  p.  40. 

When  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  the  admiral’s  leg,  “ I am  sorry  for  it  too  ( replied  the  gal- 
“ lant  Benbow ),  but  I had  rather  have  lost  them  both  than  have 
**  seen  this  dishonour  brought  upon  the  English  nation.  But, 
“ do  you  hear  ? If  another  shot  should  take  me  off,  be- 
“ have  like  brave  men,  and  fight  it  out.”  When  Du  Casse 
arrived  at  Cartliagena,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Benbow  to  this 
effect : 

“ Sir, 

“ I had  little  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to  Have  supped  in 
**  your  cabin ; but  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise.  I 
“ am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who 
**  deserted  you,  hang  them  up ; for,  by  God,  they  deserve  it. 

“ Your’s,  Du  Casse.” 
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NOTE  [E,]  p.  55. 

While  this  bill  was  depending,  Daniel  de  Foe  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “ The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters; 
“ or,  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church.’*  The 
piece  was  a severe  satire  on  the  violence  of  the  church-party. 
The  commons  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  and  the  author  to  be  prosecuted.  He  was 
accordingly  committed  to  Newgate,  tried,  condemned  to  pay 
a fine  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  stand  in  the  pillory. 


NOTE  [F,]  p.  59. 

These  were  John  Granville,  created  baron  Granville,  of  Po- 
theridge,  in  the  county  of  Devon ! Heneage  Finch,  baron  of 
Guernsey,  in  the  county  of  Southampton  : sir  John  Leveson 
Gower,  baron  Gower  of  Sittenham,  in  Yorkshire ; and  Francis 
Seymour  Conway,  youngest  son  of  sir  Edward  Seymour,  made 
baron  Conway  of  Ragley,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  John  Harvey,  of  the  opposite  faction, 
was  created  baron  of  Ickworth,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ; and 
the  marquis  of  Norraanby  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke 
•f  Buckinghamshire. 


NOTE  [G,]  p.  7*. 

Though  the  queen  refused  to  pass  the  act  of  security,  the 
royal  assent  was  granted  to  an  act  of  limitation  on  the  suc- 
cessor, in  which  it  was  declared,  that  no  king  or  queen  of  Scot- 
land should  have  power  to  make  war  or  peace  without  con- 
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sent  of  parliament.  Another  law  was  enacted,  allowing  French 
wines,  and  other  liquors,  to  be  imported  in  neutral  bottoms. 
Without  this  expedient,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  revenue  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  maintain  the  government.  An  act 
passed  in  favour  of  the  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies ; another  for  a commission  concerning  the  public  ac- 
counts ; a third  for  punishiag  slanderous  speeches  and  wri- 
tings. The  commission  for  treating  of  an  union  with  England 
was  vacated,  with  a prohibition  to  grant  any  other  commis- 
sion for  that  purpose  without  consent  of  parliament ; and  no 
supply  having  been  provided  before  the  adjournment,  the 
army  and  expence  of  government  were  maintained  upon  credit. 


NOTE  [H,]  p.  74- 

The  marquis  of  Athol,  and  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  though 
this  last  was  a minor,  were  created  dukes.  Lord  Tarbat  was  in- 
vested  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Cromarty : the  viscounts  Stair  and 
Roseberry  were  promoted  to  the  same  dignity : lord  Boyle  was 
created  earl  of  Glasgow : James  Stuart,  of  Bute,  earl  of  Bute;. 
Charles  Hope,  of  Iiopetoun,  earl  of  Hopetoun ; John  Craw- 
ford, ofKilbirnie,  viscount  Garnock  ; and  sir  James  Primrose, 
of  Carrington,  viscount  Primrose. 


NOTE  [I,]  p.  80. 

They  had,  besides  the  bills  already  mentioned,  passed  an  act 
for  an  additional  excise  on  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors : an- 
other encouraging  the  importation  of  iron  and  staves  ; a third 
for  preventing  popish  priests  from  coming  into  the  kingdom ; 
a fourth  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  for  preven- 
tion of  imprisonment  beyond  seas  ; and  a fifth  for  naturalizing 
all  protestant  strangers. 
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NOTE  [K],  p.  187. 

/ 

Voltaire,  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  tells  us  that, 
during  the  capitulation,  the  German  and  Catalonian  troops 
found  means  to  climb  over  the  ramparts  into  the  city,  and  be- 
gan to  commit  the  most  barbarous  excesses:  the  viceroy  com- 
plained to  Peterborough,  that  his  soldiers  had  taken  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  treaty,  and  were  actually  employed  in 
burning,  plundering,  murdering,  and  violating  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  earl  replied,  “ They  must  then  be  the  troops  of 
“ the  prince  of  Hesse : allow  me  to  enter  the  city  with  my 
“ English  forces ; I will  save  it  from  ruin ; oblige  the  Ger- 
“ mans  to  retire,  and  march  back  again  to  our  present  situa- 
“ tion.”  The  viceroy  trusted  his  honour,  and  forthwith  ad- 
mitted the  earl  with  his  troops.  He  soon  drove  out  the  Ger- 
mans and  Catalonians,  after  having  obliged  them  to  quit  the 
plunder  they  had  taken ; and,  by  accident,  he  rescued  the 
duchess  of  Popoli  from  the  hands  of  two  brutal  soldiers,  and 
delivered  her  to  her  husband.  Having  thus  appeased  the  tu- 
mult, and  dispelled  the  horrors  of  the  citizens,  he  returned 
to  his  former  station,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona 
amazed  at  such  an  instance  of  magnanimity  and  moderation 
in  a people  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the 
most  savage  barbarians. 


NOTE  [L],  p.  203. 

The  English  commissioners  were,  Thomas,  lord  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ; William  Cowper,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal ; 
John,  lord-archbishop  of  York;  Sidney,  lord  Godolphin,  lord- 
high-treasurer  of  England ; Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  president  of  the  council ; John,  duke  of  New- 
castle, keeper  of  the  privy-seal ; William,  duke  of  Devonshire, 
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steward  of  the  household ; Charles,  duke  of  Somerset,  master 
of  the  horse ; Charles,  duke  of  Bolton,  Charles,  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, Evelyn,  carl  of  Kingston,  Charles,  earl  of  Carlisle,  Ed- 
ward, earl  of  Orford,  Charles,  viscount  Town&hend,  Thomas, 
lord  Wharton,  Ralph,  lord  Grey,  John,  lord  Powlet,  John,  lord 
Somers,  Charles,  lord  Halifax,  William  Cavendish,  marquis  of 
Hartington,  John  Manners,  marquis  of  Granby  ; sir  Charlei 
Hedges,  and  Robert  Harley,  principal  secretaries  of  state; 
John  Smith  ; Henry  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  sir 
John  Holt,  chief-justice  of  the  queen’s  bench  ; sir  1 homas 
Trevor,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  ; sir  Edward 
Northey,  attorney-general ; sir  Simon  Harcourt,  solicitor-ge- 
neral ; sir  John  Cook ; and  sir  Stephen  Waller,  doctor  of  laws-— 
The  Scottish  commissioners  were,  James,  earl  of  Seafield,  lord- 
chancellor  of  Scotland  ; James,  dukeofQueensberry,  lord-privy- 
seal ; John,  earl  of  Mar,  and  Hugh,  earl  of  Loudon,  principal  se- 
cretaries of  state ; John,  earl  of  Sutherland,  John,  earl  of  Mor- 
ton, David,  earl  of  Wemys,  David,  earl  of  Leven,  John,  earl  of 
Stair,  Archibald,  earl  of  Roseberry,  David,  earl  of  Glasgow, 
lord  Archibald  Campbell,  Thomas,  viscount  Duplin,  lord  Wil- 
liam  Ross,  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  president  of  the  session; 
Adam  Cockburn,  of  Ormistoun,  lord  justice-clerk ; sir  Robert 
Dundas,  of  Arnistoun,  Robert  Stuart  of  Tillicultrie,  lords  of 
the  session  ; Mr  Francis  Montgomery,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury ; sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s solicitors;  sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  receiver-general ; 
sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh  ; sir  James  Smol- 
let  of  Bonhill ; George  Lockhart,  of  Carnwath  ; William 
Morrison, of  Petgongrange;  Alexander  Grant;  William  Seton 
of  Pitmidden,  John  Clerk  of  Pennycook,  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Daniel  Stuart,  and  Daniel  Campbell. 
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NOTE  [M],  p.  261. 

This  passage  was  effected  to  the  astonishment  of  the  French, 
who  thought  the  works  they  had  raised  on  that  river  were  im- 
pregnable. The  honour  of  the  enterprise  was  in  a great  mea- 
sure owing  to'  the  gallantry  of  sir  John  Norris  and  the  English 
seamen.  That  brave  officer,  embarking  in  boats  with  six 
hundred  sailors  and  marines,  entered  the  river,  and  were  * 
rowed  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy’s  works,  where  they 
made  such  a vigorous  and  unexpected  attack,  that  the  French 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  part  of  thair  entrench- 
ments; then  sir  John  landed  with  his  men,  clambered  over 
the  works  that  were  deemed  inaccessible,  and  attacking  the 
defendants  sword  in  hand,  compelled  them  to  fly  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  This  detachment  was  sustained  by  sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  in  person.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy’s  consternation,  passed  the  river  almost 
without  opposition. 


NOTE  [N],  p.  264. 

In  the  month  of  May,  three  ships  of  the  line,  namely,  the  Royal 
Oak,  of  seventy-six  guns,  commanded  by  commodore  baron 
Wylde ; the  Grafton,  of  seventy  guns,  captain  Edward 
Acton  ; and  the  Hampton-Court,  of  seventy  guns,  captain 
George  Clements,  sailed  as  convoy  to  the  West-India  and 
Portugal  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  amounting  to  five-and-fifty 
sail.  They  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk  squadron,  consisting  of 
ten  ships  of  war,  one  frigate,  and  four  privateers,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Forbin.  A furious  action  immediately 
ensued,  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  disproportion  in  point  of 
number;  was  maintained  by  the  English  commodore  with  great  ' 
gallantry,  until  captain  Acton  was  killed,  captain  Clements 
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mortally  wounded,  and  the  Grafton  and  Hampton-Court  were 
taken,  after  having  sunk  the  Salisbury,  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  French : then  the  commodore,  having  eleven  feet 
water  in  his  hold,'  disengaged  himself  from  the  enemy,  by 
whom  he  had  been  surrounded,  and  ran  his  ship  aground  near 
Dungenesse  ; but  she  afterwards  floated,  and  he  brought  her 
safe  into  the  Downs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  frigats 
and  privateers  made  prize  of  twenty-one  English  merchant- 
ahips  of  great  value,  which,  with  the  Grafton  and  Hamptoo- 
"Court,  Forbin  conveyed  in  triumph  to  Dunkirk.  In  July  the 
name  active  officer  took  fifteen  ships  belonging  to  the  Russian 
company,  off  the  coast  of  Lapland  : in  September  he  joined 
another  squadron  fitted  out  at  Brest,  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  M.  du  Guai  Trouin,  and  these  attacked,  off  the 
Lizard,  the  convoy  of  the  Portugal  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
Cumberland,  captain  Richard  Edwards,  of  eighty  guns ; the 
Devonshire  of  eighty ; the  Royal  Oak,  of  seventy-six ; the 
Chester  and  Ruby,  of  fifty  guns  each.  Though  the  French 
squadron  did  not  fall  short  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  the  Eng- 
lish captains  maintained  the  action  for  many  hours  with  sur- 
prising valour.  At  length  the  Devonshire  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  superior  numbers ; the  Cumberland  blew  up ; the  Chester 
and  Ruby  were  taken  j the  Royal  Oak  fought  her  way  through 
the  midst  of  her  enemies,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  harbour  of 
Kinsale  ; and  the  Lisbon  fleet  saved  themselves,  by  making 
the  best  of  their  way  during  the  engagement.  Since  the  battle 
off  Malaga,  the  French  king  had  never  dared  to  keep  the  sea 
with  a large  fleet,  but  carried  on  a kind  of  piratical  war  of 
this  sort,  in  order  to  distress  the  trade  of  England.  He  was 
the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  these  measures,  by  the  corre- 
spondence which  his  ministers  carried  on  with  some  wretches 
belonging  to  the  admiralty,  and  other  officers,  who  basely  be- 
trayed their  country  in  transmitting  to  France  such  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  convoys  appointed  for  the  protection  of 
commerce,  as  enabled  the  enemy  to  attack  them  at  advantage. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  the  French  fishery,  stages,  ships, 
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anil  vessels  .in  Newfoundland  were  taken,  burned,  and  de- 
stroyed, by  captain  John  Underdown,  of  the  Falkland. 


NOTE  [O],  p.  287. 

Three  Camisars,  or  protestants,  from  the  Cevennois,  having 
made  their  escape,  and  repaired  to  London,  acquired  about 
this  time  the  appellation  of  French  prophets,  from  their  en- 
thusiastic gesticulations,  effusions,  and  convulsions ; and  even 
formed  a sect  of  their  countrymen.  The  French  refugees, 
scandalized  at  their  behaviour,  and  authorized  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  as  superior  of  the  French  congregations,  resolved 
to  enquire  into  the  mission  of  these  pretended  prophets,  whose 
names  were  Elias  Marion,  John  Cavalier,  and  Durand  Eage. 
They  were  declared  impostors  and  counterfeits.  Notwithstanding 
this  decision,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  they  con- 
tinued their  assemblies  in  Soho,  under  the  countenance  of  sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  and  John  Lacy.  They  reviled  the  ministers 
of  the  established  church  : they  denounced  judgments  against 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  whole  British  nation ; and  pub- 
lished their  predictions,  composed  of  unintelligible  jargon. 
Then  they  were  prosecuted  at  the  expence  of  the  French 
churches,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  false  pro- 
phets. They  were  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  twenty  marks 
each,  and  stand  twice  on  a scaffold,  with  papers  on  their 
breasts,  denoting  their  offence:  a sentence  which  was  exe- 
cuted accordingly  at  Charing-Cross  and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr  Stanhope,  who  was  resident 
from  the  queen  at  the  court  of  Charles,  concluded  a treaty  of 
commerce  with  this  monarch,  which  would  have  proved  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  had  he  been  firmly 
established  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the 
English  merchants  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  importing  all 
kinds  of  merchandize  from  the  coast  of  Barbary  into  the  ma- 
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ritime  places  of  Spain,  without  paying  any  higher  duty  than  if 
that  merchandize  had  been  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  ; and 
that  even  these  duties  should  not  be  paid  till  six  months  after 
the  merchandize  should  be  landed  and  sold,  the  merchants 
giving  security  for  the  customs.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  should  be  carried  on  by 
a joint  company  of  Spanish  and  British  merchants  ; and  in  the 
interim,  as  the  greater  part  of  that  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  Philip,  his  competitor  consented,  that  the  British  subjects- 
should  trade  freely  in  all  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  with  ten 
ships  of  five  hundred  tons  each,  under  such  convoy  as  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  should  think  fit  to  appoint. 


NOTE  [P],  p.  288. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a very  daring  enter- 
prise was  formed  by  one  colonel  Queintern,  a partizan  in  the 
imperial  army.  This  man  laid  a scheme  for  carrying  off  die 
dauphin  of  France  from  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  selected 
thirty  men  of  approved  valour  for  this  undertaking.  -Tie  pro- 
cured passes  for  them,  and  they  rendezvoused  in  'the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  in 
the  evening,  he  and  his  accomplices  stopped  a coach  and  six, 
with  the  king’s  liveries,  and  arrested  the  person  who  was  in 
it,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  a prince  of  the  blood.  It 
was,  however,  M.  de  Berringhen,  die  king’s  first  equerry. 
This  officer  they  mounted  on  a spare  horse,  and  set  out  for 
the  Low  Countries : but,  being  litde  acquainted  with  the 
roads,  they  did  not  reach  Chantilly  till  next  morning,  when 
they  heard  the  toxen,  or  alarm-bell,  and  thence  concluded, 
that  detachments  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  them.  Neverthe- 
less, they  proceeded  boldly,  and  would  certainly  have  carried 
the  point,  had  not  Queintern  halted  three  hours  for  the  re- 
freshment of  his  prisoner,  who  complained  of  his  being  indis- 
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posed.  He  likewise  procured  a chaise,  and  ordered  the  back 
of  it  to  be  lowered  for  his  convenience.  These  acts  of  hu- 
manity retarded  him  so  much,  that  he  was  overtaken  by  a de- 
tachment of  horse  at  Ham,  within  three  hours  ride  of  a place 
of  safety.  Finding  himself  surrounded,  he  thought  proper  to 
surrender,  and  M.  de  Berringhen  treated  him  with  great  ge- 
nerosity, for  the  civilities  he  had  experienced  at  his  hands.  He 
carried  him  back  to  Versailles,  and  lodged  him  in  his  own 
apartments.  Madame  de  Berringhen  made  him  a considerable 
present;  and  the  king  ordered  him  and  his  companions  to  be 
discharged,  on  account  of  the  courage  and  humanity  they  had 
displayed. 


NOTE  [Q],  p.  406. 

Lord  Compton,  and  lord  Bruce,  sons  of  the  earls  of  North- 
ampton and  Aylesbury,  were  called  up  by  writ  to  the  house 
of  peers.  The  other  ten  were  these : lord  Duplin,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  created  baron  Hay  of  Bedwardin,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  ; lord  viscount  Windsor,  of  Ireland,  made 
baron  Montjoy,  in  the  isle  of  Wight;  Henry  Paget,  son  of 
lord  Paget,  created  baron  Burton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ; 
sir  Thomas  Mansel,  baron  Mansel,  of  Margam,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan ; sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  baron  Middleton,  of 
Middleton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ; sir  Thomas  Trevor, 
baron  Trevdr,  of  Bromham,  in  the  county  of  Bedford ; George 
Granville,  baron  Lansdown,  of  Biddeford,  in  the  county  of 
Devon ; Samuel  Masham,  baron  Masharn,  of  Oats,  in  the 
county  of  Essex ; Thomas  Foley,  baron  Foley,  of  Kidder- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Worcester ; and  Allen  Bathurst, 
baron  Bathurst,  of  Bathelsden,  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 
— On  the  first  day  of  their  being  introduced,  when  the 
question  was  put  about  adjourning,  the  earl  of  Wharton 
asked  one  of  them,  “ Whether  they  voted  by  their  fore- 
“ man  ?” 
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NOTE  [R],  p.  410. 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  taking,  stating,  and  exa- 
mining the  public  accounts,  having  made  their  report  touching 
the  conduct  of  Mr  Walpole,  the  house,  after  a long  debate, 
came  to  the  following  resolutions:  1.  That  Robert  Walpole, 
esq.  a member  of  this  house,  in  receiving  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  in  taking  a note  for  five  hundred  more,  on 
account  of  two  contracts  for  forage  of  her  majesty’s  troops, 
quartered  in  North  Britain,  made  by  him  when  secretary  at 
war,  pursuant  to  a power  granted  to  him  by  the  late  lord- 
treasurer,  is  guilty  of  a high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious 
corruption.  2.  That  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  esq.  be  for 
the  said  offence  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
during  the  pleasure  of  this  house ; and  that  Mr  Speaker  do 
issue  his  warrant  accordingly.  3.  That  the  said  Robert  Wal- 
pole, esq.  be  for  the  said  offence  also  expelled  the  house, 
and  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  be 
taken  into  further  consideration  this  day  se’nnight. — It  ap- 
peared from  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  that  the  public 
had  been  defrauded  considerably  by  these  contracts — a very 
severe  speech  was  made  in  the  house,  and  next  day  published, 
reflecting  upon  Mr  Walpole,  as  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of 
corruption  ; and  sir  Peter  King  declared  in  the  house,  that 
he  deserved  hanging  as  well  as  he  deserved  imprisonment  and 
expulsion. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  7. 

The  pretender,  who  resided  at  Urbino,  having  received  in* 
teUigence  from  Paris,  that  there  was  a design  formed  against 
his  life,  pope  Clement  XI.  gave  directions,  that  all  foreigners 
in  that  neighbourhood,  especially  English,  should  be  arrested. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough  arriving  at  Bologna,  with  a few 
armed  followers,  was  seized  with  all  his  papers.  Being  inter- 
rogated, he  said  he  came  to  pass  some  time  in  Italy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  He  was  close  confined  for  a whole  month 
in  Fort  Urbino,  and  his  attendants  were  sent  to  prison.  No- 
thing appearing  to  justify  the  suspicion,  he  was  dismissed  with 
uncommon  civility.  The  king  demanding  reparation  for  this 
insult,  the  pope  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a letter  to  an  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  declaring  that  the  legate  of  Bologna  had  vio- 
lently and  unjustly,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  holiness, 
caused  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  be  seized  upon  suspicions 
which  proved  to  be  ill-grounded.  The  cardinal  legate  sent  a 
declaration  to  the  English  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  that 
he  had  asked  forgiveness  of  his  holiness,  and  now  begged  par- 
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don  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  having  unadvisedly  arrested 
a peer  of  Great  Britain  on  his  travels. 


NOTE  [B],  p.  142. 

George  I.  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  by  whom  he  had  king  George 
II.  and  the  late  queen  of  Prussia.  The  king’s  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  ancestors.  From 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  to  this  period,  England  had  made  a 
considerable  figure  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Dr  Atter- 
bury  and  Dr  Clarke  distinguished  themselves  in  divinity. — Mr 
Whiston  wrote  in  defence  of  Arianism — John  Locke  shone 
forth  the  great  restorer  of  human  reason — the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury raised  an  elegant,  though  feeble,  system  of  moral  philo- 
lophy — Berkeley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  in  subtlety  and  variety  of  meta- 
physical arguments,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  deduction — Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  talents  as  a metaphysician  have  been  questioned 
since  his  posthumous  works  appeared — great  progress  was  made 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  by  Wallis,  Halley,  and  Flam- 
stead — the  art  of  medicine  owed  some  valuable  improvements 
to  the  classical  Dr  Friend  and  the  elegant  Dr  Mead. 
Among  the  poets  of  this  sera,  we  number  John  Philips,  author 
of  a didactic  poem,  called  Cyder,  a performance  of  real 
merit : he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity — William  Congreve,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  comedies,  which  are  not  so  famous  for  strength 
of  character  and  power  of  humour,  as  for  wit,  elegance,  and 
regularity — Vanburgh,  who  wrote  with  more  nature  and  fire, 
though  with  less  art  and  precision — Steele,  who  in  liis  co- 
medies successfully  engrafted  modem  characters  on  the  ancient 
drama — F'arquhar,  who  drew  his  pictures  from  fancy  rather 
than  from  nature,  and  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  the  agree- 
able pertness  and  vivacity  of  his  dialogue — Addison,  whose 
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feme  as  a poet  greatly  exceeded  his  genius,  which  was  cold  and 
enervate ; though  he  yielded  to  none  in  the  character  of  an 
essayist,  either  for  style  or  matter — Swift,  whose  muse  seems  • 
to  have  been  mere  misanthropy  : he  was  a cynic  rather  than 
a poet,  and  his  natural  dryness  and. sarcastic  severity  would 
have  been  unpleasing,  had  not  he  qualified  them,  by  adopting 
the  extravagant  humour  of  Lucian  and  Rabelais — Prior,  lively, 
familiar,  and  amusing — Rowe,  solemn,  florid,  and  declama- 
tory— Pope,  the  prince  of  lyric  poetry ; unrivalled  in  satire, 
ethics,  and  polished  versification — the  agreeable  Pamel — the 
wild,  the  witty,  and  the  whimsical  Garth — Gay,  whose  fables 
may  vie  with  those  of  La  Fontaine,  in  native  humour,  ease, 
and  simplicity,  and  whose  genius  for  pastoral  was  truly  ori- 
ginal. Dr  Bentley  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  critics  and 
commentators.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  raised  some  noble  mo- 
numents of  architecture.  The  most  remarkable  political  writers 
were  Davenant,  Hare,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Boliugbroke, 
and  Trenchard. 


NOTE  [C],  p.  193. 

Nothing  was  heard  within  doors  in  parliament,  but  sar- 
castic repartee  and  violent  declamation  between  the  two  par- 
ties, who  did  not  confine  their  altercation  to  these  debates, 
but  took  the  field  against  each  other  in  periodical  papers  and 
occasional  pamphlets.  The  paper  called  the  Craftsman,  had 
already  risen  into  high  reputation  all  over  England,  for  the  wit, 
humour,  and  solid  reasoning  it  contained.  Some  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  opposition,  including  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr 
P.,  made  use  of  this  vehicle  to  convey  their  animadversions 
upon  the  minister,  who,  on  his  side,  employed  the  most 
wretched  scribblers  to  defend  his  conduct.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  two  political  pamphlets,  written  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  by  lord  Hervey  and  Mr  P.,  and  some  recrimina- 
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tion  they  produced  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  his  lord' 
ship  challenged  the  other  to  single  combat,  and  had  well  nigh 
lost  his  life  in  the  duel  which  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park. 


NOTE  [D],  p.  337. 

Captain  Jenkins  was  master  of  a Scottish  merchant  ship. 
He  was  boarded  by  the  captain  of  a Spanish  guarda-costa, 
who  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  Spa- 
niards, after  having  rummaged  his  vessel  for  what  they  called 
contraband  commodities,  without  finding  any  thing  to  justify 
their  search,  insulted  Jenkins  with  the  most  opprobrious  in- 
vectives. They  tore  off  one  of  his  ears,  bidding  him  carry  it 
to  his  king,  and  tell  him,  they  would  serve  him  in  the  same 
manner  should  an  opportunity  offer : they  tortured  him  with 
the  most  shocking  cruelty,  and  threatened  him  with  immediate 
death.  This  man  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  being  asked  by  a member  what  he  thought 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  such  barbarians  ? “ I 
“ recommended  my  soul  to  God,  ” said  he,  “ and  my  cause 
“ to  my  country.  ” The  behaviour  of  this  brave  seaman,  the 
sight  of  his  ear,  which  was  produced,  with  his  account  of  the 
indignities  which  had  been  offered  to  the  nation  and  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain,  filled  the  whole  house  with  indignation.  Jen- 
kins was  afterwards  employed  in  the  service  of  the  East-India 
company  ; he  approved  himself  worthy  of  his  good  fortune,  in 
a long  engagement  with  the  pirate  Angria,  during  which  he 
behaved  with  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct ; and  saved 
his  own  ship,  with  three  others  that  were  under  his  convoy. 
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, NOTE  [E],  p.  350. 

Among  the  laws  enacted  in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  an 
act  against  gaming,  which  had  become  universal  through  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  likely  to  prove  destructive  of  all  morals, 
industry,  and  sentiment.  Another  bill  passed,  for  granting  a 
reward  to  Joanna  Stevens,  on  her  discovering,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  a nostrum  for  the  cure  of  persons  afflicted  with 
the  stone  ; a medicine  which  has  by  no  means  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  complaint  was  made  by  lord  De- 
lawar  of  a satire,  intituled  Manners,  written  by  Mr  White- 
head  ; in  which  some  characters  of  distinction  were  severely 
lashed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  It  was  voted  a libel ; a 
motion  was  made  to  take  the  author  into  custody;  but  he 
having  withdrawn  himself,  the  resentment  of  the  house  fell 
upon  R.  Dodsley,  the  publisher  of  the  work,  who  was 
committed  to  the  usher  of  the  black-rod,  though  lord  Car- 
taret,  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  and  lord  Talbot,  spoke  in  his 
behalf. 


NOTE  [F],  p.  467. 

In  May,  a dreadful  plague  broke  out  at  Messina  in  Sicily.  It 
was  imported  in  cotton  and  other  commodities  brought  from 
the  Morea ; and  swept  off  such  a multitude  of  people,  that 
the  city  was  almost  depopulated : all  the  galley  slaves,  who 
were  employed  in  burying  the  dead,  perished  by  the  conta- 
gion ; and  this  was  the  fate  of  many  priests  and  monks  who  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  were  infected.  The  dead  bodies  lay  in 
heaps  in  the  streets,  corrupting  the  air,  and  adding  fresh  fuel  to 
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the  rage  of  the  pestilence.  Numbers  died  miserably,  for  want 
of  proper  attendance  and  necessaries ; and  all  was  horror  and 
desolation.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  it  ceased,  after  having 
destroyed  near  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Messina,  and  of 
the  garrisons  in  the  citadel  and  castle.  It  was  prevented  from 
spreading  in  Sicily  by  a strong  barricado  drawn  from  Melazzo 
to  Taormina;  but  it  was  conveyed  to  Reggio  in  Calabria  by 
the  avarice  of  a broker  of  that  place,  who  bought  some  goods 
at  Messina.  The  king  of  Naples  immediately  ordered  lines 
to  be  formed,  together  with  a chain  of  troops,  which  cut  oil 
all  communication  between  that  place  and  the  rest  of  the 
continent. 


NOTE  QG],  p.  574- 

This  nobleman,  so  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  thirst  of 
glory,  exhibited  a very  extraordinary  instance  of  presence  of 
mind  on  the  morning  that  preceded  this  battle.  He  and  some 
volunteers,  accompanied  by  his  aide-du-camp,  and  attended 
by  two  orderly  dragoons,  had  rode  out  before  day  to  recon- 
noitre the  situation  of  the  enemy ; and  fell  in  upon  one  of 
their  advanced  guards.  The  Serjeant  who  commanded  it  im- 
mediately turned  out  his  men,  and  their  pieces  were  presented 
when  the  earl  first  perceived  them.  Without  betraying  the 
least  mark  of  disorder,  he  rode  up  to  the  seijeant,  and  as- 
suming the  character  of  a French  general,  told  him,  in  that 
language,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  ceremony. 
Then  he  asked,  if  they  had  perceived  any  of  the  enemy’s  par- 
ties ! and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  “ Very  well,”  said 
he,  “ be  upon  your  guard ; and  if  you  should  be  attacked,  I 
“ will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  sustained.”  So  saying,  he 
and  his  company  retired,  before  the  serjeant  could  recollect 
himself  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  tliis  unexpected  ad- 
dress. In  all  probability  he  was  soon  sensible  of  his  mistake : 
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for  the  incident  was  that  very  day  publicly  mentioned  in  the 
French  army.  The  prince  of  Tingray,  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
service,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  that  ensued, 
dined  with  mareschal  Count  Saxe,  who  dismissed  him  on  his 
parole,  and  desired  he  would  charge  himself  with  a facetious 
compliment  to  his  old  friend,  the  earl  of  Crawford.  He 
wished  his  lordship  joy  of  being  a French  general,  and  said  he 
could  not  help  being  displeased  with  the  serjeant,  as  he  had 
not  procured  him  the  honour  of  his  lordship’s  company  at 
dinner. 


. NOTE  [H],  p.627. 

Such  an  expensive  war  could  not  be  maintained  without  a very 
extraordinary  exertion  of  a commercial  spirit : accordingly  we 
find,  that  Great  Britain,  since  the  death  of  king  William,  lias 
risen  under  her  pressures  with  increased  vigour  and  perse- 
verance. Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  natural  progression  of 
trade  extending  itself  from  its  origin  to  its  acme  or  ne plus  ultra, 
or  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  administration  to  monied 
men  of  all  denominations;  or  to  necessity,  impelling  those 
who  can  no  longer  live  on  small  incomes  to  risque  their  ca- 
pitals in  traffic,  that  they  may  have  a chance  for  bettering 
i their  fortunes  ; or,  lastly,  to  a concurrence  of  all  these  causes ; 
certain  it  is,  the  national  exports  and  imports  have  been  sen- 
sibly increasing  for  these  forty  years ; the  yearly  medium  of 
woollen  exports,  from  the  year  1738  to  1743  inclusive, 
amounted  to  about  three  millions  and  an  half,  which  was  a 
yearly  increase,  on  the  medium,  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  above  the  medium  from  1718  to  1724.  From  this  ar- 
ticle, the  reader  will  conceive  the  prodigious  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  British  commerce. 


NOTES 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  65. 

The  resolutions  of  the  commons  on  this  head  were  printed, 
by  authority,  in  the  London  Gazette,  signifying,  that  those 
who  were,  or  should  be,  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  public 
debt,  redeemable  by  law,  incurred  before  Michaelmas,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  carrying  an 
interest  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  who  should,  on  or  be- 
fore the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February  in  that  year,  subscribe 
their  names,  signifying  their  consent  to  accept  of  an  interest  of 
three  pounds  per  centum,  to  commence  from  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven,  subject  to  the  same  provisions,  notices,  and 
clauses  of  redemption,  to  which  their  respective  sums  at  four 
per  centum  were  then  liable,  should,  in  lieu  of  their  present 
interest,  be  intitled  to  four  per  centum  till  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty ; and  after  that  day,  to  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per 
centum  per  annum,  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven ; and  no  part  of  that  debt. 
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except  what  was  due  to  the  Eost-India  company,  should  be 
redeemable  to  this  period : That  if  any  part  of  the  national 
debt,  incurred  before  last  Michaelmas,  redeemable  by  law-, 
and  carrying  an  interest  of  four  per  centum,  should  remain 
unsubscribed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  go- 
vernment should  pay  off  the  principal.  For  this  purpose  his 
majesty  was  enabled  to  borrow  of  any  person  or  persons,  bo- 
dies politic  or  corporate,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  ex- 
ceeding that  part  of  the  national  debt  which  might  remain 
unsubscribed,  to  be  charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  upon  any 
terms  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
posal. 

All  the  duties  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
were  still  continued,  and  the  surplus  of  these  incorporated 
with  the  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  principal.  Books 
were  opened  for  the  subscription  at  the  Exchequer,  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  South-Sea  house  ; and  copies  of  these 
resolutions  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  all  the  monied  cor- 
porations. 


NOTE  [B],  p.  71. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  progress  of 
this  bill,  which  made  its  way  through  both  houses,  and 
obtained  the  royal  assent,  was  the  number  of  contradictory 
petitions  in  favour  and  in  prejudice  of  it,  while  it  remained 
under  consideration.  The  tanners  of  leather  in  and  about  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  represented.  That  if  the  bill 
should  pass,  the  English  iron  would  be  undersold ; conse- 
quently a great  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  would  be 
discontinued : in  that  case  the  woods  used  for  fuel  would 
stand  uncut,  and  the  tanners  be  deprived  of  oak  bark  suffi- 
cient for  the  continuance  and  support  of  their  occupation. 
They  nevertheless  owned,  that  should  the  duty  be  removed 
von.  vi.  t 
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from  pig-iron  only,  no  such  consequence  could  be  appre- 
hended ; because  should  the  number  of  furnaces  be  lessened, 
that  of  forges  would  be  increased.  This  was  likewise  the 
plea  urged  in  divers  remonstrances  by  masters  of  iron-works, 
gentlemen,  and  freeholders,  who  had  tracts  of  wood-land  in 
their  possession.  The  owners,  proprietors,  and  farmers  of  fur- 
naces and  iron  forges,  belonging  to  Sheffield  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, enlarged  upon  the  great  expence  they  had  incurred 
in  erecting  and  supporting  iron-works,  by  means  of  which 
great  numbers  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  were  comfortably  sup- 
ported. They  expressed  their  apprehension,  that  should  the 
bill  pass  into  a law,  it  could  not  in  any  degree  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  Swedish  iron,  which  was  used  for  purposes  which 
neither  the  American  nor  British  iron  would  answer ; but  that 
the  proposed  encouragement,  considering  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  wood  in  America,  would  enable  the  colonies  to 
undersell  the  British  iron,  a branch  of  traffic  which  would  be 
totally  destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of  many  thousand  labourers,  who 
would  be  compelled  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  likewise  suggested,  that  if  all  the  iron  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  should  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  a 
supply  of  iron  from  the  plantations,  which  must  ever  be  ren- 
dered precarious  by  the  hazard  of  the  seas  and  the  enemy,  the 
manufactures  would  probably  decay  for  want  of  materials, 
and  many  thousand  families  be  reduced  to  want  and  misery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ironmongers  and  smiths  belonging  to 
the  flourishing  town  of  Birmingham,  in  Warwickshire,  pre- 
sented a petition,  declaring,  that  the  bill  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  enable  the  co- 
lonists to  make  larger  returns  of  their  own  produce,  and  en- 
courage them  to  take  a greater  quantity  of  the  British  manu- 
factures. They  affirmed,  that  all  the  iron-works  in  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  did  not  supply  half  the  quantity  of  that 
metal  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  manufacture ; that  if  this  defi- 
ciency could  be  supplied  from  the  colonies  in  America,  the 
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importation  would  cease,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  be 
saved  to  the  nation.  They  observed,  that  the  importation  oF 
iron  from  America  could  no  more  affect  the  iron-works  and 
freeholders  of  the  kingdom  than  the  like  quantity  imported 
from  any  other  country ; but  they  prayed  that  the  people  of 
America  might  be  restrained  from  erecting  slitting  or  rolling- 
mills,  or  forges  for  plating  iron,  as  they  would  interfere  with 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 

Many  remonstrances  to  the  same  effect  were  presented 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  it  appeared,  upon 
the  most  exact  inquiry,  that  the  encouragement  of  American 
iron  would  prove  extremely  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  as  it 
had  been  found,  upon  trial,  applicable  to  all  the  uses  of 
Swedish  iron,  and  as  good  in  every  respect  as  the  produce  of 
that  country. 


NOTE  [C],  p.  11S. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  which  passed  in  the  course 
df  this  session,  was  that  for  regulating  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  correcting  the  calendar,  according  to  the  Gre- 
gorian computation,  which  had  been  adopted  by  all  other  na- 
tions in  Europe.  By  this  new  law  it  was  decreed  that  the  new 
year  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January,  and  that  eleven 
intermediate  nominal  days,  between  the  second  and  four- 
teenth days  of  September,  1752,  should  for  that  time  be 
omitted  ; so  that  the  day  succeeding  the  second  should  be  de- 
nominated the  fourteenth  of  that  month.  By  this  establish- 
ment of  the  new  stile,  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  will  happen 
nearly  on  the  same  nominal  days  on  which  they  fell  in  the 
year  325,  at  the  council  of  Nice  ; and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  English  merchants  and  those  of  foreign  countries 
will  be  greatly  facilitated,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  letters 
and  accounts, 
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NOTE  [D],  p.  116. 

An  indulgent  parent  was  poisoned  by  bis  only  daughter,  oa 
whom,  besides  other  marks  of  tenderness  and  paternal  affec- 
tion, he  had  bestowed  a liberal  education,  which  greatly  ag- 
gravated her  guilt  and  ingratitude.  Another  young  woman 
was  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  her  own  uncle,  who  had 
been  her  constant  benefactor  and  sole  guardian.  A poor  old 
woman,  having,  from  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  her 
neighbours,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft, 
was  murdered  in  Hertfordshire  by  the  populace,  with  all  the 
wantonness  of  barbarity,  liape  and  murder  were  perpetrated 
upon  an  unfortunate  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  an  innocent  man  suffered  death  for  this  complicated 
outrage,  while  the  real  criminals  assisted  at  his  execution, 
heard  him  appeal  to  heaven  for  his  innocence,  and,  in  the 
character  of  friends,  embraced  him,  while  he  stood  on  the 
brink  of  eternity. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  226. 

Several  European  nations  had  settlements  at  Surat,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  cities  of  the  East,  from  the 
great  concourse  of  Mahometan  pilgrims,  who  make  it  their 
road  from  India,  in  their  visits  to  the  tomb  of  their  prophet 
at  Mecca.  In  order  to  keep  the  seas  clear  of  pirates  between 
Surat  and  the  gulph  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  mogul  had 
been  at  the  annual  expence  of  a large  ship  fitted  out  on  pur- 
pose to  carry  the  pilgrims  to  Judda,  which  is  within  a small 
distance  of  Mecca.  For  the  security  of  this  ship,  as  well  as 
to  protect  the  trade  of  Surat,  he  granted  to  his  admiral,  the 
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Jiddee  chief  of  a colony  of  caffrees,  or  blacks,  a revenue  called 
the  tanka,  to  the  valueof  three  lacks  of  rupees,  amounting 
to  above  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds,  arising  partly  from 
the  adjacent  lands,  and  partly  from  the  revenues  of  Surat, 
which  were  paid  him  yearly  by  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  mogul  to  keep  the  city  under  proper 
subjection,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the  government 
of  it. 


NOTE  [FJ,  p.  278. 

The  ministry  having  resolved  to  send  a body  of  forces  to 
America,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  provincial  troopa 
raised  on  that  continent,  it  became  necessary  that  the  mutiny 
act  should  be  rendered  more  clear  and  extensive  When  this 
bill,  therefore,  fell  under  consideration,  it  was  improved  with 
a new  clause,  providing,  “ That  ail  officers  and  soldiers  of 
“ any  troops  being  mustered  and  in  pay,  which  are  or  shall 
“ be  raised  in  any  of  the  British  provinces  in  America,  by  au- 
“ thority  of  the  respective  governors  or  governments  thereof, 
“ shall,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  piaefes,  when  they  happen 
“ to  join  or  act  in  conjunction  with  his  majesty’s  British 
•*  forces,  be  liable  to  martial  law  and  discipline,  in  like 
“ manner,  to  all  intends  and  purposes,  as  the  British  forces 
“ are ; and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  trial,  penalties,  and 
" punishment.” 


NOTE  [G],  p.  322. 

Thb  king,  on  his  side,  promised  to  pay  to  the  landgrave  for 
these  succours,  eighty  crowns  banco,  by  way  of  levy-money, 
for  every  trooper  or  dragoon  duly  armed  and  mounted,  and 
thirty  crowns  banco  for  every  foot  soldier ; the  crown  to  be 
veckoned  at  fifty-three  sols  of  Holland,  or  at  four  shillings 
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and  nine-pence  three  farthings  English  money ; and  also  te 
pay  to  his  serene  highness,  for  the  eight  thousand  men, 
an  annual  subsidy  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns 
banco,  during  the  four  years,  to  commence  from  the  day 
of  signing  the  treaty ; which  subsidy  was  to  be  increased 
to  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  yearly,  from  the  time 
of  requiring  the  troops,  to  the  time  of  their  entering  into 
British  pay ; and  in  case  of  their  being  dismissed,  the  said 
subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  then  to  revive 
and  be  continued  during  the  residue  of  the  term  : but,  if 
twelve  thousand  men  were  demanded  and  furnished,  the  sub- 
sidy was  then  to  be  increased  in  proportion ; and  in  case  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  should  at  any  time  think  fit  to  send 
back  these  troops,  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  notice 
thereof  was  to  be  given  to  his  serene  highness  three  months 
beforehand ; one  month’s  pay  was  to  be  allowed  them  for 
their  return,  and  they  were  to  be  furnished  gratis  with  the 
necessary  transport  vessels, 


NOTE  [H3,  p.  369. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  seize  this  opportunity  of  recording  an 
instance  of  gallantry  and  patriotism  in  a British  officer,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  character  of  a Roman  tribune. 
Captain  Cunningham,  an  accomplished  young  gentleman,  who 
acted  as  engineer  -in  second  at  Minorca,  being  preferred  to 
a majority  at  home,  and  recalled  to  his  regiment  by  an  ex- 
press order,  had  repaired  with  his  family  to  Nice,  in  Italy, 
wh-  re  he  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  a ship  bound  for  Eng- 
land, when  he  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  French 
armament  was  destined  for  the  place  he  had  quitted.  His 
lady,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  just  delivered,  and  two 
of  his  children  were  dangerously  ill  of  the  small-pox.  He  re- 
collected that  the  chief  engineer  of  Minorca  was  infirm,  and 
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indeed  disabled  by  the  gout,  and  that  many  things  were 
wanting  for  the  defence  of  the  fortress.  His  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour and  service  of  his  country  immediately  triumphed  over 
the  calls  of  tenderness  and  of  nature.  He  expended  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money  in  purchasing  timber  for  the  platforms, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  garrison  ; hired  a ship  for  trans- 
porting them  thither ; and  tearing  himself  from  his  wife  and 
children,  thus  left  among  strangers  in  a foreign  country,  em- 
barked again  for  Minorca,  where  he  knew  he  should  be  in  a 
peculiar  manner  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a furious  siege. 
In  the  course  of  this  desperate  service  he  acquitted  himself 
with  that  vigilance,  skill,  and  active  courage,  which  he  had 
on  divers  former  occasions  displayed,  until  the  assault  was 
given  to  the  Queen’s  bastion  ; when  mixing  with  the  enemy, 
sword  in  liand,  he  was  disabled  in  his  right  arm  by  the  shot 
of  a musket  and  the  thrust  of  a bayonet  His  behaviour  was 
so  acceptable  to  his  sovereign,  that  when  he  returned  to 
England  he  was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Guards.  He  afterwards  acted  as  chief  engineer  in  the  at- 
tempts and  descents  which  were  made  on  the  French  coast. 
Though  grievously  maimed,  he  accepted  the  same  office  in 
the  expedition  to  Guadaloupe,  where  he  died  universally  re- 
gretted. 


NOTE  [I],  p.  4G2. 

When  the  French  ambassador  returned  to  London,  he  pro- 
posed that  orders  should  be  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
English  governors  in  America,  with  express  orders  to  desist 
from  any  new  undertaking,  and  all  acts  of  hostility ; but 
with  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  to  put,  without  delay, 
matters  on  the  same  footing  in  which  they  stood  before  the 
late  war,  that  the  respective  claims  of  both  nations  might 
be  amicably  referred  to  the  commissaries  at  Paris.  The  British 
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court  agreed  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  disputes  by  the  ministers  of  the  two  crowns,  on  condi- 
tion that  all  the  possessions  in  America  should  be  previously 
put  in  the  situation  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  The  French  ministry,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  this  condition,  produced  an  evasive 
draft  of  a preliminary  convention,  and  this  was  answered  by 
a counter-proposal.  At  length  the  ambassador  of  France  de- 
manded, as  preliminary  conditions,  that  Great  Britain  would 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  south  coast  of  die  river  St  Law- 
rence, and  the  lakes  that  discharge  themselves  into  that 
river ; cede  to  the  French  twenty  leagues  of  country  lying 
along  the  river  of  Fundy,  which  discovers  Acadia,  or  Nova 
Scotia ; and  all  the  land  between  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Oua- 
bache.  A memorial  was  afterwards  presented  on  the  same 
subject  including  the  affairs  of  the  neutral  islands  in  the  West 
Indies ; but  this  was  amply  refuted  in  another  piece,  in 
which  the  British  ministry  observed,  that  even  at  this  very 
opening  of  the  commission  established  in  Paris,  for  termina- 
ting amicably  the  disputes  in  North  America,  the  French  in- 
vaded Nova  Scotia,  erected  three  forts  in  the  heart  of  that 
province,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  English  settlement 
at  Halifax,  had  they  not  been  prevented  : That  the  like  hosti- 
lities were  committed  upon  his  Britannic  majesty ’s  subjects  on 
the  Ohio  and  Indian  lakes,  where  the  governors  appointed 
by  the  French  king,  without  any  shadow  of  right,  prohibited 
the  English  from  trading  ; seized  their  traders  by  force,  and 
sent  them  prisoners  to  France ; invaded  the  territories  of  Vir- 
ginia, attacked  a fort  that  covered  its  frontier,  and,  to  secure 
their  usurpations,  erected  with  an  armed  force,  a chain  of 
forts  on  the  lands  which  they  bad  invaded  ; that  his  Britannic 
majesty  had  complained  of  these  hostilities  to  the  court  of 
Versailles,  but  without  effect ; so  that  he  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  subjects  ; and  as  the 
encroachments  made  by  France  were  hostile,  it  could  never 
1 
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be  unlawful,  or  irreconcileable  with  the  assurance  of  hia 
majesty’s  peaceable  disposition,  to  repel  an  aggressor;  and 
that  the  same  motive  of  self-defence  had  forced  him  to  seize 
the  French  ships  and  sailors,  in  order  to  deprive  that  court  of 
the  means  of  making  an  invasion,  with  which  their  minister* 
in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  had  menaced  England. 


NOTE  [K],  p.  409. 

To  Lieut.  Gen.  Fowhe,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Commander 
in  ChieJ'  in  his  Majesty's  Garrison  of  Gibraltar. 

Sir,  War-office,  March  21,  1756. 

I am  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  that  you  receive  into  your  garrison  lord  Robert  Ber- 
tie’s regiment  to  do  duty  there ; and  in  case  you  should  appre- 
hend that  the  French  intend  to  make  any  attempt  upon  his 
majesty’s  island  of  Minorca,  it  is  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  that 
you  make  a detachment  out  of  the  troops  in  your  garrison 
equal  to  a battalion,  to  be  commanded  by  a lieutenant-colonel 
and  major,  such  lieutenant- colonel  and  major  to  be  the  eldest 
in  your  garrison,  to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca,  as  the  admiral  shall  think  expedient,  who  is  to  carry 
them  to  the  said  island.  I am, 

Your  humble  servant,  B. 

To  Lieut.  Gen.  Fcruilce,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  at  Gibraltar. 

Sir,  War-office,  March  26,  1756. 

I am  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  his  majesty’s 
pleasure,  in  case  the  island  of  Minorca  should  be  in  any  likeli- 
hood of  being  attacked,  that  you  make  a detachment  from 
the  troops  in  your  garrison  equal  to  a battalion,  commanded 
by  a lieutenant-colonel  and  major,,  for  the  relief  of  that  place, 
to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet,  at  the  disposition  of  the  admiral : 
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such  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  to  be  the  eldest  in  your 
garrison. 

To  Lieut . Gen.  Fowke,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  his  Majesty's  Garrison  in  Gibraltar. 

Sir,  IVar-qfJicc,  April  1,  1756. 

It  is  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  that  you  receive  into  your  garri- 
son the  women  and  children  belonging  to  lord  Robert  Bertie’s 
regiment. 

To  Lieut.  Gen.  Fowke,  or  the  Commander  in  Chief  at  Gibraltar. 

Sir,  War-office,  May  12,  1756. 

I wrote  to  you  by  general  Steward : if  that  order  is  not  com- 
plied with,  then  you  are  now  to  make  a detachment  of  seven 
hundred  men  out  of  your  own  regiment  and  Guise’s ; and  also 
another  detachment  out  of  Pulteney’s  and  Panmure’s  regiments, 
and  send  them  on  board  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Mahon.  But 
if  that  order  has  been  complied  with,  then  you  are  to  make 
only  one  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men,  to  be  commanded 
by  another  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  and  to  send  it  to 
Mahon  ; and  you  are  also  to  detain  all  such  empty  vessels  as 
shall  come  into  your  harbour,  and  keep  them  in  readiness  for 
any  further  transportation  of  troops.  1 have  also  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  commands,  to  desire  that 
you  will  keep  your  garrison  as  alert  as  possible,  during  this 
critical  time,  and  give  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  in  your 
power  for  the  relief  of  Minorca ; taking  care,  however,  not  to 
fatigue  or  endanger  your  own  garrison. 
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NOTE  [L],  p.  457. 

His  majesty  seems  to  have  abated  of  this  respect  in  the  sequel, 
if  we  may  believe  the  assertions  of  his  Polish  majesty’s  queen, 
and  the  court  of  Vienna,  who  affirmed,  that  sentinels  were 
posted  within  the  palace  where  the  queen  and  royal  family  re- 
sided ; as  also  at  the  door  of  the  secret  cabinet,  where  the 
papers  relating  to  foreign  transactions  were  deposited.  The 
keys  of  this  cabinet  were  seized,  and  all  the  writings  de- 
manded. The  whole  Saxon  ministry  were  discharged  from 
their  respective  employments,  and  a new  commission  was  esta- 
blished by  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  general.  When  the  queen  entreated  this  prince  to  remove 
the  sentinels  posted  within  the  palace,  and  contiguous  pas- 
sages, agreeably  to  his  assurances  that  all  due  respect  should 
be  observed  towards  the  royal  family,  the  king  ordered  the 
guards  to  be  doubled,  and  sent  an  officer  to  demand  of  her 
majesty  the  keys  of  the  secret  cabinet.  The  queen  obtained 
this  officer’s  consent,  that  the  doors  should  be  sealed  up  ; but 
afterwards  he  returned  with  orders  to  break  them  open  : then 
her  majesty,  placing  herself  before  the  door,  said,  she  trusted 
so  much  to  the  promise  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  she  could 
not  believe  he  had  given  such  orders.  The  officer  declaring 
that  his  orders  were  positive,  and  that  he  durst  not  disobey 
them,  she  continued  in  the  same  place,  declaring,  thatyif  vio- 
lence was  to  be  used,  he  must  begin  with  her.  The  officer 
returning  to  acquaint  the  king  with  what  had  passed,  her  ma- 
jesty conjured  the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  England  to  remind 
his  majesty  of  his  promise ; but  her  representations  had  no 
effect ; the  officer  returned  with  fresh  orders  to  use  force,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  she  might  make  against  it  in  person. 
The  queen,  finding  herself  in  danger  of  her  life,  at  length 
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withdrew : the  doors  were  forced,  the  chests  broke  open,  and 
all  the  papers  seized. 


NOTE  [M],  p.  4-62. 

The  letter  was  to  the  following  effect : 

“ Veldt-Mareschal  Count  Uutowski, 

“ It  is  not  without  extreme  sorrow  I understand  the  de- 
plorable situation  which  a chain  of  misfortunes  has  reserved 
for  you,  the  rest  of  my  generals,  and  my  whole  army ; but  we 
must  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  console 
ourselves  with  the  rectitude  of  our  sentiments  and  intentions. 
They  would  force  me,  it  seems,  as  you  give  me  to  understand 
by  major-general  the  baron  de  Dyherm,  to  submit  to  condi- 
tions the  more  severe,  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  be- 
come more  necessitous.  I cannot  hear  them  mentioned.  I 
am  a free  monarch  ; such  I will  live ; such  I will  die ; and  I 
will  both  live  and  die  with  honour.  The  fate  of  my  army  I 
leave  wholly  to  your  discretion.  Let  your  council  of  war  de- 
termine whether  you  must  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  fall  by 
the  sword,  or  die  by  famine.  May  your  resolutions,  if  pkw- 
sible,  be  conducted  by  humanity : whatever  they  may  be,  I 
have  no  longer  any  share  in  them : and  I declare  you  shall  not 
be  answerable  for  aught  but  orfe  thing,  namely,  not  to  carry 
arms  against  me  or  my  allies.  I pray  God  may  have  you, 
Mr  mareschal,  in  his  holy  keeping.  Given  at  Kouigstein, 
the  14th  of  October,  1756. 

« AUGUSTUS,  Rex. 

•'  To  the  Veldt-Mareschal  the  Count  Rutowski.” 
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NOTE  [N],  p.  487. 

Rear-admiral  Knowles  being,  in  the  month  of  December, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  tried  at  Dept- 
ford, before  a court-martial,  for  his  behaviour  in  and  relating 
to  an  action  which  happened  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the 
preceding  year,  between  a British  squadron  under  his  command, 
and  a squadron  of  Spain,  the  court  was  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  said  Knowles,  while  he  was  standing  for  the 
enemy,  might,  by  a different  disposition  of  his  squadron,  have 
un  the  attack  with  six  ships  as  early  in  the  day  as  four  of 
them  were  engaged ; and  that,  therefore,  by  his  neglecting  so 
to  do,  he  gave  the  enemy  a manifest  advantage  : that  the  said 
Knowles  remained  on  board  the  ship  Cornwall  with  his  flag, 
after  she  was  disabled  from  continuing  the  action,  though  he 
might,  upon  her  being  disabled,  have  shifted  his  flag  on 
board  another  ship;  and  the  court  were  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, he  ought  to  have  done  so,  in  order  to  have  conducted 
and  directed,  during  the  whole  action,  the  motions  of  the 
squadron  entrusted  to  his  care  and  conduct.  Upon  consi- 
deration of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  said  Knowles,  relating 
to  that  action,  the  court  did  unanimously  agree  that  he  fell 
under  part  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  articles  of  war, 
namely,  the  word  negligence,  and  no  other ; and  also  under 
the  twenty-third  article. — The  court,  therefore,  unanimously 
adjudged,  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  for  not  bringing  up 
the  squadron  in  closer  order  than  he  did,  and  not  beginning 
the  attack  with  as  great  force  as  he  might  have  done;  and 
also  for  not  shifting  his  flag,  upon  the  Cornwall’s  being 
disabled. 
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NOTE  [0],  p.  50*. 

It  was  enacted,  that  persons  pawning,  exchanging,  or  dis- 
posing of  goods,  without  leave  of  the  owner,  should  suffer  in 
the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings ; and,  on  non-payment,  be 
committed  for  fourteen  days  to  hard  labour;  afterwards,  if 
the  money  could  not  then  be  paid,  to  be  whipped  publicly  in 
the  house  of  correction,  or  such  other  place  as  the  justice  of 
the  peace  should  appoint,  on  publication  of  the  prosecutor: 
that  every  pawnbroker  should  make  entry  of  the  person’s  name 
and  place  of  abode  who  pledges  any  goods  with  him  ; and  the 
pledger,  if  he  required  it,  should  have  a duplicate  of  that 
entry  : that  a pawnbroker  receiving  linen  or  apparel  entrusted 
to  others  to  be  washed  or  mended,  should  forfeit  double 
the  sum  lent  upon  it,  and  restore  the  goods : that  upon  oath 
of  any  person  whose  goods  are  unlawfully  pawned  or  ex- 
changed, the  justice  should  issue  his  warrant  to  search  the  sus- 
pected person’s  house ; and  upon  refusal  of  admittance,  the 
officer  might  break  open  the  door  : that  goods  pawned  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  might  be  recovered  within 
two  years,  the  owner  making  oath  of  the  pawning,  and  ten- 
dering the  principal,  interest,  and  charges:  that  goods  re- 
maining unredeemed  for  two  years  should  be  forfeited  and 
sold,  the  overplus  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  owner  on  de- 
mand. 


NOTE  [P],  p.  505. 

It  likewise  imporfed,  that  all  contracts  or  agreements  made 
between  clothiers  and  weavers,  in  respect  to  wages,  should, 
from  and  after  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  rate 
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established,  or  to  be  established ; but  that  these  contracts  or 
agreements  should  extend  only  to  the  actual  prices  or  rates  of 
workmanship  or  wages ; and  not  to  the  payment  thereof  in  any 
other  manner  than  in  money ; and  that  if  any  clothier  should 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  weaver  the  wages  or  price  agreed 
on,  in  money,  within  two  days  after  the  work  should  be  pet- 
formed  and  delivered,  the  same  being  demanded,  should  forfeit 
forty  shillings  for  every  such  offence. 


NOTE  [Q],  p.  540. 

Admiral  F- s’s  reasons  for  not  signing  the  warrant  for 

admiral  Byng’s  execution. 

" It  may  be  thought  great  presumption  in  me  to  differ 
from  so  great  authority  as  that  of  the  twelve  judges ; but 
when  a man  is  called  upon  to  sign  his  name  to  an  act  which 
is  to  give  authority  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  he  ought  to  be 
guided  by  bis  own  conscience,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of 
other  men. 

“ In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  admiral  Byng 
that  I consider : whether  he  deserves  death  or  not,  is  not  a 
question  for  me  to  decide  ; but  whether  or  not  his  life  can  be 
taken  away  by  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him  by  the  court- 
martial,  and  after  having  so  clearly  explained  their  motives  for 
pronouncing  such  a sentence,  is  the  point  which  alone  has 
employed  my  serious  consideration. 

" The  twelfth  article  of  war,  on  which  admiral  Byng’s 
sentence  is  grounded,  says  (according  to  my  understanding  of 
its  meaning),  * That  every  person,  who,  in  time  of  action, 
shall  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  fight,  or  do  his 
utmost,  &c.  through  motives  of  cowardice,  negligence,  or  dis- 
affection, shall  suffer  death.’  The  court-martial  does,  in  express 
words,  acquit  admiral  Byng  of  cowardice  and  disaffection,  and 
floes  not  name  the  word  negligence.  Admiral  Byng  does  not,  ay 
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I conceive,  fall  under  the  letter  or  description  of  the  twelfth 
article  of  war.  It  may  be  said,  that  negligence  is  implied, 
though  the  word  is  not  mentioned,  otherwise  the  court-martial 
would  not  have  brought  his  offence  under  the  twelfth  article, 
having  acquitted  him  of  cowardice  and  disaffection.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  negligence  implied  cannot  be 
wilful  negligence ; for  wilful  negligence  in  admiral  Byng’s  si- 
tuation, must  have  proceeded  either  from  cowardice  or  disaf- 
fection, and  he  is  expressly  acquitted  of  both  these  crimes ; 
besides,  these  crimes,  which  are  implied  only,  and  not  named, 
may  indeed  justify  suspicion  and  private  opinion,  but  cannot 
satisfy  the  conscience  in  case  of  blood. 

“ Admiral  Byng’s  fate  was  referred  to  a court-martial,  his 
life  and  death  were  left  to  their  opinions.  The  court-martial 
condemn  him  to  death,  because,  as  they  expressly  say,  they 
were  under  a necessity  of  doing  so  by  renson  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  the  severity  of  which  they  complained  of,  because 
it  admits  of  no  mitigation.  The  court-martial  expressly 
say,  that  for  the  sake  of  their  consciences,  as  well  as  in 
justice  to  the  prisoner,  they  most  earnestly  recommend  him 
to  his  majesty  for  mercy ; it  is  evident,  then,  that  in  the 
opinions  and  consciences  of  the  judges,  he  was  not  deserving 
of  death. 

“ The  question  then  is,  shall  the  opinions  or  necessities  of 
the  court-martial  determine  admiral  Byng’s  fate  ? If  it  should 
be  the  latter,  he  will  be  executed  contrary  to  the  intentions 
and  meaning  of  his  judges ; if  the  former,  his  life  is  not  for- 
feited. His  judges  declare  him  not  deserving  of  death ; but, 
mistaking  either  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  the  nature  of  his 
offence,  they  bring  him  under  an  article  of  war,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  description  of  his  offence,  he  does  not,  I 
conceive,  fall  under : and  then  they  condemn  him  to  death, 
because,  as  they  say,  the  law  admits  of  no  mitigation.  Can 
a man’s  life  be  taken  away  by  such  a sentence  ? I would  not 
willingly  be  misunderstood,  and  have  it  believed  that  I judge 
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admiral  Byng’s  deserts : that  was  the  business  of  a court- 
martial,  and  it  is  my  duty  only  to  act  according  to  my 
conscience  ; which,  after  deliberate  consideration,  assisted  by 
the  best  light  a poor  understanding  can  afford  it,  remains 
still  in  doubt,  and  therefore  I cannot  consent  to  sign  a war- 
rant whereby  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  may  be  car- 
ried into  execution ; for  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  how- 
ever criminal  admiral  Byng  may  be,  his  life  is  not  forfeited 
by  that  sentence.  I do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  other 
men’s  opinions ; all  I endeavour  at,  is  to  give  reasons  for  my 
own ; and  all  I desire  or  wish  is,  that  I may  not  be  misunder- 
stood; I do  not  pretend  to  judge  admiral  Byng’s  deserts,  nor 
to  give  any  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  act. 

“ Signed,  6tli  Feb.  1757,  at  the  Admiralty. 

“ J.  F S.” 


VOL.  VI. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  97. 

“ The  Imperial  grenadiers  (says he)  are  an  admirable  corps; 
one  hundred  companies  defended  a rising  ground,  which  my 
best  infantry  could  not  carry.  Ferdinand,  who  commanded 
them,  returned  seven  times  to  the  charge ; but  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  first  he  mastered  a battery,  but  could  not  hold  it. 
The  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  a numerous  and  well-served 
artillery.  It  did  honour  to  Lichtenstein,  who  had  the  di- 
rection. Only  the  Prussian  army  can  dispute  it  with  him. 
My  infantry  were  too  few.  All  my  cavalry  were  present, 
and  idle  spectators,  excepting  a bold  push  by  my  household 
troops,  and  some  dragoons.  Ferdinand  attacked  without 
powder;  the  enemy,  in  return,  were  not  sparing  of  theirs. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  a rising  ground,  of  entrench- 
ments, and  of  a prodigious  artillery.  Several  of  my  regiments 
were  repulsed  by  their  musquetry.  Henry  performed  won- 
ders. I tremble  for  my  worthy  brothers ; they  are  too  brave. 
Fortune  turned  her  back  on  me  this  day.  I ought  to  have 
expected  it : she  is  a female,  and  I am  no  gallant.  In  fact,  I 
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ought  to  have  had  more  infantry.  Success,  my  dear  lord, 
often  occasions  destructive  confidence.  Twenty-four  batta- 
lions were  not  sufficient  to  dislodge  sixty  thousand  men  from 

an  advantageous  post.  Another  time  we  will  do  better. 

What  say  you  of  this  league,  which  has  only  the  marquis  of 
Brandenburgh  for  its  object  1 The  great  elector  would  be 
surprised  to  see  his  grandson  at  war  with  the  Russians,  the 
Austrians,  almost  all  Germany,  and  an  hundred  thousand 
French  auxiliaries.  I know  not  whether  it  would  be  disgrace 
in  me  to  submit,  but  I am  sure  there  will  be  no  glory  in  van- 
quishing me.” 


NOTE  [B],p.  115. 

Tuts  remarkable  capitulation,  which  we  shall  give  here  at 
full  length,  on  account  of  the  disputes  that  rose  shortly  after, 
concerning  what  the  French  called  an  infraction  of  it,  was  to 
the  following  effect : 

His  majesty,  the  king  of  Denmark,  touched  with  the 
distresses  of  the  countries  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  to  which 
he  has  always  granted  his  special  protection ; and  being  de- 
sirous, by  preventing  those  countries  from  being  any  longer 
the  theatre  of  war,  to  spare  also  the  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  armies  which  are  ready  to  dispute  the  possession  thereof; 
hath  employed  his  mediation  by  the  ministry  of  the  count  de 
Lynar.  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  general 
of  the  army  of  the  allies,  on  the  one  part,  and  his  excellency 
the  mareschal  duke  de  Richelieu,  general  of  the  king  of 
France’s  forces  in  Germany,  on  the  other,  have,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  intervention  of  his  Danish  majesty,  respectively  en- 
gaged their  word  of  honour  to  the  count  de  Lynar,  to  abide 
by  the  convention  hereafter  stipulated ; and  he,  the  count  de 
Lynar,  correspondently  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  king  his 
master’s  intention,  obliges  himself  to  procure  the  guarantee 
mentioned  in  the  present  convention ; so  that  it  shall  be  sent 
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to  him,  with  his  full  powers,  which  there  was  no  time  to  make 
out,  in  the  circumstances  which  hurried  hi*  departure. 

Article  I.  Hostilities  shall  cease  on  both  sides  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  sooner,  if  possible:  Orders  for  this  purpose 

shall  be  immediately  sent  to  the  detached  corps. 

. II.  The  auxiliary  troops  of  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, namely,  those  of  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Gotha,  and 
even  those  of  the  counte  de  la  Lippe  Buckbourg,  shall  be 
sent  home ; and  as  it  is  necessary  to  settle  particularly  their 
march  to  the  respective  countries,  a general  officer  of  each 
nation  shall  be  sent  from  the  army  of  the  allies,  with  whom 
shall  be  settled  the  route  of  those  troops,  the  divisions  they 
shall  march  in,  their  subsistence  on  their  march,  and  their 
passports  to  be  granted  them  by  his  fexcellency  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  to  go  to  their  own  countries,  where  they  shall  be 
placed  and  distributed  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
court  of  France  and  their  respective  sovereigns. 

III.  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  obliges 
himself  to  pass  the  Elbe,  with  such  part  of  his  army  as  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  place  in  the  city  of  Stade : that  the 
part  of  his  forces  which  shall  enter  into  garrison  in  the  said 
city,  and  which  it  is  supposed  may  amount  to  between  four 
and  six  thousand  men,  shall  remain  there  under  the  guarantee 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark,  without  committing  any 
act  of  hostility ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  they  be  ex- 
posed to  any  of  the  French  troops.  In  consequence  thereof, 
commissaries,  named  on  each  side,  shall  agree  upon  the  limits 
to  be  fixed  round  that  place,  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
garrison ; which  limits  shall  not  extend  beyond  half  a league, 
or  a league,  from  the  place,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  or  circumstances,  which  shall  be  fairly  settled  by  the 
commissaries.  The  rest  of  the  Hanoverian  army  shall  go  and 
take  quarters  in  the  country  beyond  the  Elbe  ; and,  to  facili- 
tate the  march  of  those  troops,  his  excellency  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  shall  concert  with  a general  officer,  sent  from  the 
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Hanoverian  army,  the  route  they  shall  take ; obliging  him- 
self to  give  the  necessary  passports  and  security  for  the  free 
passage  of  them,  and  their  baggage,  to  the  places  of  their 
destination ; his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  re- 
serving to  himself  the  liberty  of  negociating  between  the  two 
courts  for  an  extension  of  those  quarters.  As  to  the  Fiench 
troops,  they  shall  remain  in  the  rest  of  the  duchies  of  Bre- 
men and  Verden,  till  the  definitive  reconciliation  of  the  two 
sovereigns. 

IV.  As  the  aforesaid  articles  are  to  be  executed  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  the  corps  which  are 
detached  from  it,  particularly  that  which  is  at  Buck  Schantz, 
and  the  neighbourhood,  shall  retire  under  Stade  in  the  space 
of  eight-and-forty  hours.  The  French  army  shall  not  pass 
the  river  Oste,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  till  the  limits  be  re- 
gulated. It  shall,  besides,  keep  all  the  posts  and  countries 
of  which  it  is  in  possession ; and  not  to  retard  the  regula- 
tion of  the  limits  between  the  armies,  commissaries  shall  be 
nominated  and  sent  on  the  tenth  instant  to  Bremen-worden, 
by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  ex- 
cellency the  mareschal  duke  de  Richelieu,  to  regulate,  os 
well  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  the  French  army,  as  those 
that  are  to  be  observed  by  the  garrison  at  Stade,  according  to 
Art.  III. 

V.  All  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  faithfully  executed, 
according  to  their  form  and  tenor,  and  under  the  faith  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Denmark’s  guarantee,  which  the  count  de 
Lynar,  his  minister,  engages  to  procure. 

Done  at  the  camp  at  Closter-Seven,  Sept.  8,  1757. 

Signed  WILLIAM. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLES. 

Upon  the  representation  made  by  the  count  de  Lynar,  with 
a view  to  explain  some  dispositions  made  by  the  present  con- 
vention, the  following  articles  have  been  added  : 

L It  is  the  intention  of  his  excellence  the  mareschal  duke 
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do  Richelieu,  that  die  allied  troops  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  shall  be  sent  back  to  their  respective 
Countries,  according  to  the  form  mentioned  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle ; and  diat  as  to  their  separation  and  distribution  in  the 
country,  it  shall  be  regulated  between  the  courts,  those  troops 
not  being  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

II.  It  having  been  represented  that  the  country  of  Lunen- 
berg  cannot  accommodate  more  than  fifteen  battalions  and 
six  squadrons,  and  that  the  city  of  Stade  cannot  absolutely 
contain  the  garrison  of  six  dieusand  men  allotted  to  it,  his 
excellency  the  mareschal  duke  de  Richelieu  being  pressed 
by  M.  de  Lynar,  who  supported  this  representation  by  the 
guarantee  of  his  Danish  majesty,  gives  his  consent : and  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  engages  to  cause 
fifteen  battalions  and  six  squadrons  to  pass  the  Elbe,  and  the 
whole  body  of  hunters,  and  the  remaining  ten  battalions  and 
twenty-eight  squadrons  shall  be  placed  in  the  town  of  Stade, 
and  the  places  nearest  to  it  that  ore  within  the  line,  which 
shall  be  marked  by  posts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Licbe  in  the  . 
Elbe,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elmerbeck  in  the  river  Oste  ; pro- 
vided always,  that  the  said  ten  battalions  and  twenty-eight 
squadrons  shall  be  quartered  there  as  they  arc  at  the  time  of 
signing  this  convention,  and  shall  not  be  recruited  under  any 
pretext,  or  augmented  in  any  case  ; and  this  clause  is  parti- 
cularly guaranteed  by  the  count  de  Lynar  in  the  name  of  his 
Danish  majesty. 

III.  Upon  the  representation  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  that  the  army  and  the  detached  corps  cannot 
both  retire  under  Stade  in  cight-and-forty  hours,  agreeable  to 
the  convention,  his  excellency  the  mareschal  duke  de  Richelieu 
hath  signified,  that  he  will  grant  them  proper  time,  provided 
the  corps  encamped  at  Buck  Schantz,  as  well  as  the  army 
encamped  at  Bremen-worden,  begin  their  march  to  retire  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  signing  the  convention.  The  time 
necessary  for  other  arrangements,  and  the  execution  of  the 
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articles  concerning  the  respective  limits,  shall  be  settled  be- 
tween lieutenant-general  Sporken,  and  the  marquis  de  VHle- 
mar,  first  lieutenant-general  of  the  king’s  army. 

Done,  &c. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  179. 

The  letter,  which  was  written  in  French,  we  have  translated, 
for  the  reader’s  satisfaction. 

“ I am  informed  that  the  design  of  a treaty  of  neutrality  for 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  is  not  yet  laid  aside.  Is  it  possible 
that  your  majesty  can  have  so  little  fortitude  and  constancy, 
as  to  be  dispirited  by  a small  reverse  of  fortune  ? Are  affairs  so 
ruinous  that  they  cannot  be  repaired  l I hope  your  majesty 
will  consider  the  step  you  have  made  me  hazard,  and  remem- 
ber that  you  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  misfortunes  that  now 
impend  over  my  head.  I should  never  have  abandoned  the 
alliance  of  France,  but  for  your  flattering  assurances.  I do 
not  now-repent  of  the  treaty  I have  concluded  with  your  ma- 
jesty; but  I expect  you  will  not  ingloriously  leave  me  at 
the  mercy  of  my  enemies,  after  having  brought  upon  me  all 
the  force  of  Europe.  I depend  upon  your  adhering  to  your 
repeated  engagements  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  last  month,  and 
that  you  will  listen  to  no  treaty  in  which  I am  not  compre- 
hended.” 


NOTE  [D],  p.  207. 

It  was  enacted,  That  every  person  subscribing  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds  should  be  entitled  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  in 
annuities,  and  fifty  pounds  in  lottery  tickets,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  a greater  or  lesser  sum ; that  the  lottery  should 
consist  of  tickets  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  each,  in  a 
proportion  not  exceeding  eight  blanks  to  a prize ; the 
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blanks  to  be  of  the  value  of  six  pounds  each ; the  blanks  and 
prizes  to  bear  an  interest  after  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
cent,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine ; and  that  the  sum 
of  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  raised 
by  annuities,  should  bear  an  interest  after  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent,  from  the  fifth  day  of  July  in  the 
present  year  ; which  annuities  should  stand  reduced  to  three 
pounds  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  years, 
and  afterwards  be  redeemable  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  by 
sums  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  one 
time  : six  montlis  notice  having  been  first  given  of  such  pay- 
ments respectively ; that  any  subscriber  might,  on  or  before 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  make  a deposit  of  ten  pounds 
per  cent,  on  such  sum  as  he  should  choose  to  subscribe  towards 
raising  these  five  millions,  with  the  cashiers  of  the  Bank,  as  a 
security  for  his  future  payments  on  the  days  appointed  for 
that  purpose ; that  the  several  sums  so  received  by  the  cashiers 
should  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  to  be  ap- 
plied from  time  to  time  to  such  services  as  should  then  have 
been  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  in  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, and  not  otherwise  : that  any  subscriber,  paving  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  his  subscription  previous  to  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  the  respective  payments,  should  be  allowed  a dis- 
count, at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  from  the  days  of  such 
respective  payments  to  the  respective  times  on  which  such  pay- 
ments were  directed  to  be  made,  and  that  all  persons  who 
should  make  their  full  payments  on  the  said  lottery,  should 
receive  their  tickets  as  soon  as  they  could  be  conveniently 
made  out. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  221. 

Among  those  rendered  perpetual,  we  find  an  act  of  the  ISth 
and  14th  of  Charles  II.  for  preventing  theft  and  rapine.  An 
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act  of  the  9th  of  George  I.  for  punisliing  persons  going  armed 
in  disguise.  A clause  in  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  George  II.  to 
prevent  the  breaking  down  the  bank  of  any  river : and  an- 
other clause  in  the  said  act,  to  prevent  the  treacherous  cut- 
ting of  hop-binds.  Several  clauses  in  an  act  of  the  10th 
of  George  II.  for  punisliing  persons  setting  on  lire  any 
mine,  Ac.  The  temporary  part  of  the  act  of  the  20th  of 
George  II.  for  taking  away  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  of 
Scotland,  relating  to  the  power  of  appealing  to  circuit  courts. 
Those  continued  were,  1.  An  act  of  the  12th. of  George  II. 
for  granting  liberty  to  carry  sugars,  &c.  until  the  twenty- 
ninth  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 2.  An  act  of  the  5th  of  George  II.  to  prevent  frauds 
by  bankrupts,  Ac.  for  the  same  period.  3.  An  act  of  the 
8th  of  George  II.  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval 
stores,  &c.  for  the  same  period.  4.  An  act  of  the  19th  of 
George  II.  for  preventing  frauds  in  the  admeasurement  of 
coals,  Ac.  until  June  24,  1759;  and  to  this  was  added,  a 
perpetual  clause  for  preventing  the  stealing  or  destroying  of 
madder  roots.  5.  An  act  of  the  9th  of  George  II.  for  en- 
couraging the  manufacture  of  British  sail-cloth  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-four.  6.  An  act  of  the  4th  of  George  II.  for 
granting  an  allowance  upon  British  made  gun-powder,  for 
the  same  period.  7.  An  act  of  the  4th  of  George  II.  for 
encouraging  the  trade  of  the  sugar  colonies,  until  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  And,  8.  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  15th  and  16th 
of  George  II.  to  empower  the  importers  of  rum,  Ac.  as  re- 
lates to  landing  it  before  the  payment  of  duties,  until  the 
29th  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
four. 
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NOTE  [F],  p.  343. 

Translation  of  the  letter  written  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
to  his  brother  prince  Ferdinand  : 

« Sir, 

“ I know  you  too  well  to  doubt  that  the  situation  in  which 
we  stand  at  present,  with  respect  to  each  other,  gives  you 
abundance  of  uneasiness.;  nor  will  you  doubt  that  it  gives  me 
equal  concern : indeed,  it  afflicts  me  greatly.  Meanwhile,  I 
could  never,  my  dearest  hrother,  have  believed  that  you  would 
be  the  person  who  should  carry  away  from  me  my  eldest  son. 
I am  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  myself  under  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  telling  you  that  this  step  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  ; and  that,  if  you 
persist  in  It,  you  will  disgrace  your  fhmilv,  and  bring  a stain 
upon  your  country,  which  you  pretend  to  serve.  The  here- 
ditary prince,  my  son,  was  at  Hamburgh  by  my  order,  and 
you  have  carried  him  to  Stade.  Could  he  distrust  his  uncle, 
an  uncle  who  hath  done  so  much  honour  to  his  family  ? Could 
he  believe  that  this  uncle  would  deprive  him  of  liberty,  a li- 
berty  never  refused  to  the  lowest  officer  ? I ordered  him  to 
make  a tour  to  Holland : could  not  the  lowest  officer  have 
done  as  much  ! Let  us  suppose  for  a moment,  that  my  troops, 
among  whom  he  served,  were  to  have  staid  with  the  Hano- 
verians, would  it  not  have  been  still  in  my  power  to  give  an 
officer  leave  of  absence,  or  even  leave  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion l and  would  you  hinder  your  brother,  the  head  of  your 
family,  and  of  such  a family  as  ours,  to  exercise  this  right 
with  regard  to  a son,  who  is  the  hereditary  prince,  of  whose 
rights  and  prerogatives  you  cannot  be  ignorant  ? It  is  impos- 
sible you  could  have  conceived  such  designs,  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  others.  Those  who  did  suggest  them  have  trampled 
on  the  rights  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
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many ; they  have  induced  you  to  add  to  all  these  the  most 
cruel  insult  on  a brother  whom  you  love,  and  who  always 
loved  you  with  the  wannest  affection.  Would  you  have 
your  brother  lay  his  just  complaints  against  you  before  the 
whole  empire,  and  all  Europe ! Are  not  your  proceedings 
without  example  ? What  is  Germany  become  ? What  are  its 
princes  become,  and  our  house  in  particular  ? Is  it  the  interest 
of  the  two  kings,  the  cause  of  your  country,  and  my  cause 
that  you  pretend  to  support  ? — I repeat  it,  brother,  that  this 
design  could  not  have  been  framed  by  you.  I again  command 
my  son  to  pursue  his  journey ; and  I cannot  conceive  you  will 
give  the  least  obstruction ; if  you  should  (which  I pray  God 
avert)  I solemnly  declare  that  I will  not  be  constrained  by 
such  measures,  nor  shall  I ever  forget  what  I owe  to  myself. 
As  to  my  troops,  you  may  see  what  I have  written  on  that 
head  to  the  Hauoverian  ministry.  The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
by  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  dismissed  them,  and  sent 
them  home  ; the  said  ministry  gave  me  notice  of  tills  conven- 
tion, as  a treaty  by  which  I was  bound.  The  march  of  the 
troops  was  settled;  and  an  incident  happening,  they  halted: 
that  obstacle  being  removed,  they  were  to  have  continued 
their  march.  The  court  of  Hanover  will  be  no  longer  bound 
by  tlie  convention,  while  I not  only  accepted  it  upon  their 
word,  but  have  also,  in  conformity  with  their  instructions,  ne- 
gotiated at  Versailles  and  at  Vienna.  After  all  these  steps, 
they  would  have  me  contradict  myself,  break  my  word,  and 
entirely  ruin  my  estate,  as  well  as  my  honour.  Did  you  ever 
know  your  brother  guilty  of  such  things  i True  it  is,  I have, 
as  you  say,  sacrificed  my  all ; or  rather,  I have  been  sacri- 
ficed. The  only  thing  left  me  is  my  honour;  and  in  the  un- 
happy contrast  of  our  situations,  I lament  both  you  and  my- 
self, that  it  should  be  from  you,  my  dear  brother,  I should 
receive  the  cruel  advice  to  give  up  my  honour.  I cannot  listen 
to  it : I cannot  recede  from  my  promise.  My  troops,  there- 
fore, must  return  home,  agreeably  to  what  the  duke  of  Cum- 
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berland  and  the  Hanoverian  ministry  stipulated  with  regard  ta 
me  in  the  strongest  manner.  I am  afraid  that  the  true  cir- 
cumstances of  things  are  concealed  from  you.  Not  to  detain 
your  express  too  long,  I shall  send  you  by  the  post,  copies  of 
all  I have  written  to  the  Hanoverian  ministry.  It  will  grieve 
your  honest  heart  to  read  it.  I am,  with  a heart  almost 
broken,  yet  full  of  tenderness  for  you,  your,  &c. 

“ Blanckenbourg,  Nov.  37,  1757.” 


NOTE  [G],  p.  379. 

A detail  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  those  barbarians 
cannot  be  read  without  horror.  They  not  only  burned  a 
great  number  of  villages,  but  they  ravished,  rifled,  murdered, 
and  mutilated  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  without  any  other  provocation  or  incitement  than  brutal 
lust  and  wantonness  of  barbarity.  They  even  violated  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  which  have  been  held  sacred  among 
the  most  savage  nations.  At  Camin  and  Breckholtz  they  forced 
open  the  graves  and  sepulchral  vaults,  and  stripped  the  bo- 
dies of  the  generals  Schlaberndorf  and  Ruitz,  which  had  been 
deposited  there.  But  the  collected  force  of  their  vengeance 
was  discharged  against  Custrin,  the  capital  of  the  New  Marche 
of  Brandenburg!),  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Warta  and  the 
Oder,  about  fifteen  English  miles  from  Frankfort.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  disaster  that  befel  this  city,  are  particularly  re- 
lated in  the  following  extracts  from  a letter  written  by  an  in- 
habitant and  eye-witness. 

“ On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a sudden  report  was  spread  that  a body  of  Russian 
hussars  and  cossacks  appeared  in  sight  of  the  little  suburb. 
All  the  people  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  terror,  especially  as  we  were  certainly  in- 
formed that  the  whole  Russian  army  was  advancing  from  Me- 
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fierick  and  Konigswalda,  by  the  way  of  Landsberg.  A rein- 
forcement was  immediately  sent  to  our  picquet-guard  in  the 
suburb,  amounting,  by  this  junction,  to  three  hundred  men, 
who  were  soon  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  the  skirmish  lasted 
from  four  tiH  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  During  this  dis- 
pute, we  could  plainly  perceive  from  our  ramparts  and  church- 
steeple,  several  persons  of  distinction  mounted  on  English 
horses,  reconnoitring  our  fortification  through  perspective 
glasses.  They  retired,  however,  when  our  cannon  began  to 
fire : then  our  picquet  took  possession  of  our  former  post  in 
the  suburb : and  the  reinforcement  we  had  sent  from  the  city 
returned,  after  having  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  Oder. 
Next  day  count  Dohna,  who  commanded  the  army  near 
Frankfort,  sent  in  a reinforcement  of  four  battalions,  ten  squa- 
drons, and  a small  body  of  hussars,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-general  Scherlemmer.  The  hussars  and  a body  of 
dragoons  were  added  to  the  picquet  of  the  little  suburb ; the 
four  battalions  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Anger,  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  fortification  ; and  the  rest  of  the  dragoons 
remained  in  the  field  to  cover  the  long  suburb.  General 
Scherlemmer,  attended  by  our  governor,  colonel  Schuck, 
went  with  a small  party  to  observe  the  enemy ; but  were 
obliged  to  retire,  and  were  pursued  by  the  cossacks  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Between  four  and  five  o’clock  next 
morning,  the  poor  inhabitants  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by 
the  noise  of  the  cannon,  intermingled  with  the  dismal  shrieks 
and  hideous  yellings  of  the  cossacks  belonging  to  the  Russian 
army.  Alarmed  at  this  horrid  noise,  I ascended  the  church- 
steeple,  from  whence  I beheld  the  whole  plain,  extending 
from  the  little  suburb  to  the  forest,  covered  with  the  enemy’s 
troops,  and  our  light  horse,  supported  by  the  infantry,  en- 
gaged in  different  places  with  their  irregulars.  At  eight  I de- 
scried a body  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  whose  van  consisted  of 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  advancing  towards  the  vineyard, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  had  raised  occasional 
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batteries  in  the  preceding  evening;  from  these  they  now 
played  on  our  picquet-guard  and  hussars,  who  were  obliged  to 
retire.  They  then  fired,  en  ricochet , on  the  tents  and  baggage 
of  the  four  battalions  encamped  on  the  Anger,  who  were  also 
compelled  to  retreat.  Having  thus  cleared  the  environs,  they 
threw  into  the  city  sucji  a number  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bul- 
lets, that  by  nine  in  the  morning  it  was  set  on  fire  in  three 
different  places ; and  the  streets  being  narrow,  burned  with 
bucIi  fury,  that  all  our  endeavours  to  extinguish  it  proved  in- 
effectual. At  this  time  the  whole  atmosphere  appeared  like  a 
shower  of  fiery  rain  and  hail ; and  the  miserable  inhabitants 
thought  of  nothing  but  saving  their  lives  by  running  into  the 
open  fields.  The  whole  place  was  filled  with  terror  and  con- 
sternation, and  resounded  with  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children,  who  ran  about  in  the  utmost  distraction,  exposed 
to  the  shot  and  bomb-shells,  which,  bursting,  tore  in  pieces 
every  thing  that  stood  in  their  way.  As  I led  my  wife,  with 
a young  child  in  her  arms,'  and  drove  the  rest  of  my  children 
and  servants  half  naked  before  me,  those  instruments  of  death 
and  devastation  fell  about  us  like  hail ; but,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  all  escaped  unhurt.  Nothing  could  be  more  melan- 
choly and  afiecting  than  a sight  of  the  wretched  people,  flying 
in  crowds,  and  leaving  their  all  behind,  while  they  rent  the 
sky  with  their  lamentations.  Many  women  of  distinction  I 
saw  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  almost  without  clothes, 
who  had  been  roused  from  their  beds,  and  ran  out  naked  into 
the  streets.  When  my  family  had  reached  the  open  plain,  I 
endeavoured  to  return,  and  save  some  of  my  effects ; but 
I could  not  force  my  way  through  a multitude  of  people, 
thronging  out  at  the  gate,  some  sick  and  bed-ridden  persons 
being  carried  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  and  others  con- 
veyed on  the  backs  of  their  friends,  through  a most  dreadful 
scene  of  horror  and  desolation.  A great  number  of  families 
from  the  open  country,  and  the  defenceless  towns  in  Prussia 
and  Pomerania,  had  come  Hither  for  shelter  with  their  most 
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valuable  effects,  when  the  Russians  first  entered  the  king’s 
territories.  These,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  are  all  ruined ; 
and  many,  who  a few  days  ago  possessed  considerable  wealth, 
are  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  indigence.  The  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  were  soon  crowded  with  the  people  of 
Custrin  ; the  roads  were  filled  with  objects  of  misery ; and  no- 
thing was  seen  but  nakedness  and  despair ; nothing  heard 
but  the  cries  of  hunger,  fear,  and  distraction.  For  my  own 
part,  I stayed  all  night  at  Goltz,  and  then  proceeded  fur  Ber- 
lin. Custrin  is  now  a heap  of  ruins.  The  great  magazine,  the 
governor’s  house,  the  church,  the  palace,  the  store  andartillery- 
houses,  in  a word,  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  suburbs,  and  all 
the  bridges,  were  reduced  to  ashes  ; nay,  after  the  ashes  were 
destroyed,  the  piles  and  sterlings  were  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  writings  of  all  the  colleges,  together  wub  the 
archives  of  the  country,  were  totally  consumed,  together  with 
a prodigious  magazine  of  corn  and  flour,  valued  at  four  mil- 
lions of  crowns.  The  cannon  in  the  arsenal  were  all  melted ; 
and  all  the  loaded  bombs  and  cartridges,  with  a large  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  went  off  at  once  with  a most  horrid  explosion.  A 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  missing,  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames,  or  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  or  to 
have  been  suffocated  in  subterraneous  vaults  and  caverns,  to 
which  they  had  fled  for  safety.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  inhuman,  or  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a generous  enemy,  than  such  vengeance  wreaked  upon 
the  innocent  inhabitants  ; for  the  Russians  did  not  begin  to 
batter  the  fortifications  until  all  the  rest  of  the  place  was 
destroyed.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  Russian 
cossacks  are  said  to  have  plundered  and  burned  fourteen 
large  towns  and  two  hundred  villages,  and  wantonly  but- 
chered above  two  thousand  defenceless  women  and  children. 
Such  monsters  of  barbarity  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all 
the  privileges  of  human  nature,  and  hunted  down  as  wild 
beasts  without  pity  or  cessation.  What  infamy  ought  those 
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powers  to  incur,  who  employ  and  encourage  such  ruthless 
barbarians  ? 


NOTE  [H],  p.  385. 

As  very  little  notice  was  taken,  in  the  detail  published  by  au- 
thority, of  any  part  which  this  great  man  acted  in  the  battle 
of  Hochkirchen,  and  a report  was  industriously  circulated  in 
this  kingdom,  that  he  was  surprised  in  his  tent,  naked,  and 
half  asleep,  we  think  it  the  duty  of  a candid  historian  to  vin- 
dicate his  memory  and  reputation  from  the  foul  aspersion 
thrown  by  the  perfidious  and  illiberal  hand  of  envious  ma- 
lice, or  else  contrived  to  screen  some  other  character  from  the 
imputation  of  misconduct.  The  task  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
form by  a gentleman  of  candour  and  undoubted  credit,  who 
learned  tire  following  particulars  at  Berlin  from  a person  that 
was  eye-witneB8  of  the  whole  transaction.  Field-mareschal 
Keith,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  the  very  day  that  pre- 
ceded the  battle,  disapproved  of  the  situation  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  and  remonstrated  to  the  king  on  that  subject. 
In  consequence  of  his  advice,  a certain  general  was  sent  with 
a detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  that  com- 
manded the  village  of  Hochkirchen  ; but  by  some  fatality  he 
miscarried.  Mareschal  Keith  was  not  in  any  tent,  but  lodged 
with  prince  Francis  of  Brunswick,  in  a house  belonging  to  a 
Saxon  major.  When  the  first  alarm  was  given  in  the  night, 
he  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  assembled  a body  of  the 
nearest  troops,  and  marched  directly  to  the  place  that  was  at- 
tacked. The  Austrians  had  taken  possession  of  the  hiU  which 
the  Prussian  officer  was  sent  to  occupy,  and  this  they  fortified 
with  cannon  : then  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  vil- 
lage in  which  the  free  companies  of  Anginelli  had  been  post- 
ed. Mareschal  Keith  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  the 
Austrian  general,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  this  place, 
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thither  directed  all  his  efforts.  He  in  person  led  on  the  troop*- 
to  the  attack  of  the  village,  from  whence  he  drove  rhe  enemy ; 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbers  continually  pouring  dowrv 
from  the  hills,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  turn,  lie  rallied 
his  men,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  regained  possession  of 
the  place  ; being  again  repulsed  by  fresh  reinforcements  of 
the  enemy,  he  made  another  effort,  entered  the  village  a third- 
time,  and,  finding  it  untenable,  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
Thus  he  kept  the  Austrians  at  bay,  and  maintained  a despe- 
rate conflict  against  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  from 
Jour  in  the  morning  till  nine,  when  the  Prussians  were  formed, 
and  began  to  file  off  in  their  retreat.  During  the  whole  dis- 
pute he  rallied  die  troops  in  person,  charged  at  their  head, 
and  exposed  his  life  in  the  hottest  of  a dreadful  fire,  like  a 
private  captain  of  grenadiers.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
exert  himself  in  this  manner,  the  better  to  remove  the  bad 
effects  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed,  and  in  order  to  in- 
spirit the  troops  to  their  utmost  exertion  by  his  voice; 
presence,  and  example.  Even  when  dangerously  wounded, 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field ; bat  con- 
tinued to  signalize  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage  until 
nine,  when  he  received  a second  shot  in  his  breast,  and  fell 
speechless  into  the^arms  of  Mr  Tibay,  an  English  volunteer, 
who  liad  attended  him  during  the  whole  campaign.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  likewise  wounded,  applied  to  a Prussian 
officer  for  a file  of  men  to  remove  the  mareschal,  being  un- 
certain whether  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  life.  His  request 
was  granted  ; but  the  soldiers,  in  advancing  to  the  spot,  were 
countermanded  by  another  officer.  He  afterwards  spoke  on 
the  same  subject  to  one  of  the  Prussian  generals,  a German 
prince,  as  he  chanced  to  pass  on  horseback : when  Mr  Tibay 
told  him  the  field-mareschal  was  lyiDg  wounded  on  the  field, 
he  asked  if  his  wounds  were  mortal ; and  the  other  answering, 
he  was  afraid  they  were,  the  prince  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  rode  off  without  further  question.  The  body  of  this 
vol.  vi.  e 
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great  officer,  being  thus  shamefully  abandoned,  was  soon 
stripped  by  the  Austrian  stragglers,  and  lay  exposed  and  un- 
distinguished on  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  situation  it  was 
perceived  by  count  Lasci,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name, 
with  whom  mareschal  Keitli  had  served  in  Russia.  This  young 
count  had  been  the  mareschal’s  pupil,  and  revered  him  as  his 
military  father,  though  employed  in  the  Austrian  service.  He 
recognized  the  body  by  the  large  scar  of  a dangerous  wound, 
which  general  Keith  had  received  in  his  thigh  at  the  siege  of 
Ocaakow,  and  could  not  help  bursting  into  tears  to  see  his 
honoured  master  thus  extended  at  his  feet,  a naked,  lifeless, 
and  deserted  corse.  He  forthwith  caused  his  body  to  be  co- 
vered and  interred.  It  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and  decently 
buried  by  the  curate  of  Hochkirchen  ; and,  finally,  removed 
to  Berlin  by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bestowed  upon 
it  those  funeral  honours  that  were  due  to  the  dignified  rank 
and  transcendent  merit  of  the  deceased ; merit  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  even  the  Saxons  lamented  him  as  their  best 
friend  and  patron,  who  protected  them  from  violence  and  out- 
rage, even  while  he  acted  a principal  part  in  subjecting  them 
to  the  dominion  of  his  sovereign- 

NOTE  [I],  p.  4 48. 

Among  other  transactions  that  distinguish  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  scarce  a year  glides  away  without  producing 
some  incident  that  strongly  marks  the  singular  character  of 
the  English  nation.  A very  extraordinary  instance  of  this  na- 
ture, relating  to  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  we  shall  record 
among  the  events  of  this  year,  although  it  derived  its  origin 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  last,  and  cannot  be  properly  enu- 
merated among  those  occurrences  that  appertain  to  general 
history.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  above-mentioned  nobleman  received,  by  the  pest, 
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a letter  directed  “ To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  care  and  speed,”  and  containing  this  address  : 

“ M?  Lord, 

“ As  ceremony  is  an  idle  thing  upon  most  occasions,  more 
“ especially  to  persons  in  my  state  of  mind,  I shall  proceed 
“ immediately  to  acquaint  you  with  the  motive  and  end  of 
“ addressing  this  epistle  to  you,  which  is  equally  interesting 
“ to  us  both.  You  are  to  know  then,  that  my  present  situa- 
“ tion  in  life  is  Buch,  that  I should  prefer  annihilation  to  a 
“ continuance  in  it.  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
u remedies ; and  you  are  the  man  I have  pitched  upon,  either 
“ to  make  me  or  unmake  yourself.  As  I never'  had  the 
“ honour  to  live  among  the  great,  the  tenour  of  my  pro- 
“ posals  will  not  be  very  courtly ; but  let  that  be  an  argument 
“ to  enforce  a belief  of  what  I am  now  going  to  write.  It 
“ has  employed  my  invention  for  some  time  to  find  out  a rae- 
“ thod  of  destroying  another  without  exposing  my  own  life  : 
“ that  I have  accomplished,  and  defy  the  law.  Now,  for  the 
“ application  of  it.  I am  desperate,  and  must  be  provided  for. 
“ You  have  it  in  your  power ; it  is  my  business  to  make  it 
“ your  inclination  to  serve  me,  which  you  must  determine  to 
“ comply  with,  by  procuring  me  a genteel  support  for  my  life, 
“ or  your  own  will  be  at  a period,  before  this  session  of  par- 
“ liament  is  over.  I have  more  motives  than  one  for  singling 
“ you  out  upon  this  occasion  ; and  I give  you  this  fair  warn- 
“ ing,  because  the  means  I shall  make  use  of  are  too  fatal  to 
“ be  eluded  by  the  power  of  physic.  If  you  think  this  of 
“ any  consequence,  you  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  author  on 
“ Sunday  next,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  or  on  Monday  (if  the 
“ weather  should  be  rainy  on  Sunday,)  near  the  first  tree  be- 
“ yond  the  style  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  foot-walk  to  Kensington. 
“ Secrecy  and  compliance  may  preserve  you  from  a double 
“ danger  of  this  sort,  as  there  is  a certain  part  of  the  world 
“ where  your  death  has  more  than  been  wished  for  upon 
“ other  motives.  I know  the  world  too  well  to  trust  this  sc-> 
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“ cret  in  any  breast  but  my  own.  A few  days  determine  me 
“ your  friend  or  enemy. 

. « I'ELTON. 

“ You  will  apprehend  that  I mean  you  should  be  alone ; and 
u depend  upon  it,  that  a discovery  of  any  artifice  in  this  affair 
“ will  be  fatal  to  you.  My  safety  is  insured  by  my  silence,  Tor 
“ confession  only  can  condemn  me.” 

The  duke,  in  compliance  with  this  strange  remonstrance,  ap- 
peared at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  on  horseback,  and 
alone,  with  pistols  before  him,  and  the  star  of  his  order  dis- 
played, that  he  might  be  the  more  easily  known.  He  bad 
likewise  taken  the  precaution  of  engaging  a friend  to  attend  in 
the  Park,  at  such  a distance,  however,  as  scarce  to  be  observ- 
able. He  continued  some  time  on  the  spot  without  seeing  any 
person  he  could  suspect  of  having  wrote  the  letter,  and  then 
rode  away  : but  chancing  to  tura  his  head  when  he  reached 
Hyde-park-comer,  he  perceived  a man  standing  at  the  bridge, 
and  looking  at  the  water,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  tree  which 
was  described  in  the  letter.  He  forthwith  rode  back  at  a 
gentle  pace,  and  passing  by  the  person  expected  to  be  ad- 
dressed ; but  as  no  advance  of  this  kind  was  made,  he,  in  re- 
passing, bowed  to  the  stranger,  and  asked  if  he  had  not  some- 
thing to  communicate  ? The  man  replying,  “ No,  I don’t  know 
“ you the  duke  told  him  his  name,  adding,  “ Now  you 
“ know  me,  I imagine  you  have  something  to  say  to  me.”  Bgt 
he  still  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  duke  rode  home.  In 
a day  or  two  after  this  transaction,  another  letter  was  brought 
to  him,  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

“ My  Lord, 

“ You  receive  this  as  an  acknowledgement  of  your  punctu- 
“ ality  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  on  Sunday  last, 
“ though  it  was  owing  to  you  it  answered  no  purpose.  The 
“ pageantry  of  being  armed,  and  the  ensign  of  your  order 
* were  useless,  and  too  conspicuous.  You  needed  no  attend- 
“ antj  the  place  was  not  calculated  for  mischief,  nor  was  any 
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u intended.  If  you  walk  in  the  west  aide  of  Westminster- 
“ abbey,  towards  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday  next,  your  saga- 
“ city  will  point  out  the  person  wham  you  will  address,  by 
“ asking  his  company  to  take  a turn  or  two  with  you.  You 
M will  not  tail,  on  inquiry,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  name  and 
“place  of  abode.  According  to  wliich  direction,  you  will 
“ please  to  send  two  or  three  hundred  puund  bank-notes  the 
“ next  day  by  the  penny  poet.  Exert  not  your  curiosity  too 
“ early : it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  grateful  on  certain 
“ terms.  I have  friends  who  are  iaithtiil,  but  they  do  not  bark 
“ before  they  bite. 

“ I am,  Ac.  F.” 

The  duke,  determining,  if  possible,  to  unveil  this  mystery, 
repaired  to  the  Abbey  at  the  time  prescribed  ; and,  after  ha- 
ving walked  up  and  down  for  five  or  six  minutes,  saw  the  very 
same  person  to  whom  he  had  spoken  in  Hyde-park  enter  the 
Abbey,  with  another  man  of  a creditable  appearance.  This  lost, 
after  they  bad  viewed  some  of  the  monuments,  went  into  the 
choir,  and  the  other  turning  back,  advanced  towards  the  duke, 
who  accosting  him,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him, 
or  any  commands  for  him?  He  replied,  “ No,  my  lord,  I 
“ have  not.” — “ Sure  you  have,”  said  the  duke;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  his  denial.  Then  the  duke  leaving  him,  took  several 
turns  in  the  aisle,  while  the  stranger  walked  on  the  other  side. 
But  nothing  further  passed  between  them ; and  although  the 
duke  had  provided  several  persons  in  disguise  to  apprehend 
the  delinquent,  he  forbore  giving  the  signal,  that  notwithstand- 
ing appearances,  he  might  run  no  risque  of  injuring  an  inno- 
cent person.  Not  long  after  this  second  disappointment  he 
received  a third  letter,  to  die  following  effect ; 

“ My  Load, 

" I am  fully  convinced  you  had  a companion  on  Sunday : 
“ I interpret  it  as  owing  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature ; 
“ but  such  proceeding  is  far  from  being  ingenuous,  and  may 
“ produce  bad  effects,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  answer  die  end 
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“ proposed.  You  will  see  me  again  soon,  as  it  were  by  acci- 
“ dent,  and  may  easily  find  where  I go  to  ; in  consequence  of 
“ which,  by  being  sent  to,  I shall  wait  on  your  grace,  but  ex- 
“ pect  to  be  quite  alone,  and  to  converse  in  whispers : you 
“ will  likewise  give  your  honour,  upon  meeting,  that  no  part 
“ of  the  conversation  shall  transpire.  These  and  die  former 
“ terms  complied  with  ensure  your  safety : my  revenge,  in 
“ case  of  non-compliance  (or  any  scheme  to  expose  me)  will 
“ be  slower,  but  not  less  sure ; and  strong  suspicion  the  ut- 
“ most  that  can  possibly  ensue  upon  it,  while  the  chances 
“ would  be  ten-fold  against  you.  You  will  possibly  be  m doubt 
“ after  the  meeting,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  the  outside  should 
“ be  a mask  to  the  in.  The  family  of  the  Bloods  is  not  cx- 
“ tinct,  though  they  are  not  in  my  scheme.” 

The  expression,  “ you  will  see  me  again  soon,  as  it  were 
« by  accident,”  plainly  pointed  at  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
spoke  in  die  Park  and  in  the  Abbey ; nevertheless,  he  saw  him 
not  again,  nor  did  he  hear  any  thing  further  of  die  affair  for 
two  months,  at  the  expiradon  of  which,  the  post  brought  him 
the  following  letter : 

“ May  it  please  your  Grace, 

“ I have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  son  of  one  Barnard,  a 
« surveyor,  in  Abingdon-buildings,  Westminster,  is  acquainted 
“ with  some  secrets  that  nearly  concern  your  safety  : his  father 
« is  now  out  of  towm,  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
« questioning  him  more  privately  ; it  would  be  useless  to  your 
« grace,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  me,  to  appear  more  publicly 
“ in  this  afiair. 

“ Your  sincere  friend, 

“ ANONYMOUS. 

“ He  frequendy  goes  to  Storey’s-gate  coffee-house.” 

In  about  a week  after  this  intimation  was  received,  the  duke 
sent  a person  to  the  coffee-house,  to  inquire  for  Mr  Barnard, 
and  tell  him  he  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  him.  The  message 
was  delivered,  and  Barnard  declared  he  would  wait  upon  hi* 
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grace  next  Thursday,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  in  the  morning. 
He  was  punctual- to  his  appointment,  and  no  sooner  appeared 
than  the  duke  recognized  him  to  be  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
spoke  in  the  Park  and  the  Abbey.  Having  conducted  him  into 
an  apartment,  and  shut  the  door,  he  asked,  as  before,  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  communicate  : and  was  answered,  as  formerly,  in 
the  negative.  Then  the  duke  repeated  every  circumstance  of 
this  strange  transaction  ; to  which  Barnard  listened  with  at- 
tention and  surprise,  yet  without  exhibiting  any  marks  of 
conscious  guilt  or  confusion.  The  duke  observing  that  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  see  letters  of  such  import  written 
with  the  correctness  of  a scholar ; the  other  replied,  that  a 
man  might  be  very  poor,  and  very  learned  at  the  same  time. 
When  he  saw  the  fourth  letter,  in  which  his  name  was  'men- 
tioned, with  the  circumstance  of  his  father’s  absence,  he  said, 
“ It  is  very  odd,  my  father  was  then  out  of  town.”  An  expres- 
sion the  more  remarkable,  as  the  letter  was  without  date,  and 
he  could  not,  as  an  innocent  man,  be  supposed  to  know  at  what 
time  it  was  written.  The  duke  having  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  particulars,  told  him,  that  if  he  was  innocent,  he  ought 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  detect  the  writer  of  the  letters,  espe- 
cially of  the  last,  in  which  he  was  expressly  named.  To  this 
admonition  he  returned  no  other  answer  but  a smile,  and  then 
withdrew. — He  was  afterwards  taken  into  custody,  and  tried 
at  the  Old-Bailey,  for  sending  a threatening  letter,  contrary  to 
the  statute ; but  no  evidence  could  be  found  to  prove  the  let- 
ters were  of  his  hand-writing : nor  did  any  presumption  appear 
against  him,  except  his  being  in  Hyde-park,  and  in  Westmin- 
ster- Abbey,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  in  the  first  two 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Barnard  proved,  that  on  the 
Sunday,  when  he  saw  the  duke  in  Hyde-Park,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Kensington,  on  particular  business,  by  his  father’s 
order,  signified  to  him  that  very  morning : that  he  accordingly 
went  thither,  and  dined  with  his  uncle,  in  company  with  several 
other  persons,  to  whom  he  related  what  had  passed  between 
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die  duke  of  Marlborough  and  him  in  the  Park : that  hi*  being 
afterwards  in  Westrainster-abbey  was  the  effect  of  mere  acci- 
dent ; that  Mr  James  Greenwood,  his  kinsman,  who  had  lain 
that  preceding  night  at  his  father’s  house,  desired  him  to  dress 
himself,  that  they  might  walk  together  in  the  Park ; and  he  did 
not  comply  with  his  request  dll  after  much  solicitation  ; that 
he  proposed  to  enter  the  Park  without  passing  through  the 
Abbey,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mr  Greenwood,  who  ex- 
pressed a desire  of  seeing  the  newly-erected  monument  of 
general  Hargrave ; that  as  he  had  formerly  communicated  to 
his  friend  the  strange  circumstance  of  the  duke’s  speaking  to 
him  in  Hyde-park,  Mr  Greenwood  no  sooner  saw  that  noble- 
man in  the  Abbey,  than  he  gave  notice  to  Mr  Barnard,  who 
was  very  short-sighted  ; and  that  from  his  passing  them  several 
times,  concluding  he  wanted  to  speak  with  Mr  Barnard  alone, 
he  quitted  him  and  retired  into  the  choir,  that  they  might 
commune  together  without  interruption.  It  likewise  appeared, 
from  undoubted  evidence,  that  Barnard  had  often  mentioned 
openly  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance  the  circumstance  of 
what  passed  between  him  and  the  duke  in  the  Park  and  in  the 
Abhcy ; that  his  father  was  a man  of  unblemished  reputation, 
and  in  affluent  circumstances  ; that  he  himself  was  never  re- 
duced to  any  want,  or  such  exigence  as  might  impel  him  to 
any  desperate  methods  of  obtaining  money  ; that  his  fidelity 
had  been  often  tried,  and  his  life  always  irreproachable.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  tire  mystery  remains  to  this  day  undiscovered. 

After  all,  the  author  of  the  letters  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  real  design  to  extort  money,  because  the  scheme  waa 
very  ill  calculated  for  that  purpose;  and  indeed  could  not 
possibly  take  effect  without  the  most  imminent  risk  of  detection. 
Perhaps  his  aim  was  nothing  more  than  to  gratify  a petulance 
and  peculiarity  of  humour,  by  alarming  the  duke,  exciting  the 
curiosity  ot  the  public,  puzzling  the  multitude,  and  giving  rise 
to  a thousand  ridiculous  conjectures.  If  any  thing  more  was 
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intended,  and  the  duke  earnestly  desired  to  know  the  extent  of 
the  scheme,  he  might,  when  he  closeted  the  person  suspected, 
have  encouraged  him  to  a declaration,  by  promising  in- 
violable secresy  on  his  word  and  honour,  in  which  any  man 
would  have  confided  as  a sacred  obligation.  On  the  whole,  . 
it  is  surprising  that  the  death  of  the  duke,  which  happened  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  was  never  attributed  to  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  this  incendiary  correspondent,'  who  had  given  him  to 
understand,  that  his  vengeance,  though  slow,  would  not  be  the 
less  certain. 


NOTE  [K],  p.  *80. 

4 

The  next  bill  that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  house,  re- 
lated to  a law  transaction,  and  was  suggested  by  a petition 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  sheriffs,  and  grantees  of  post-fines 
under  the  crown  of  England.  They  enumerated  and  explained 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  in  raising  and  col- 
Jecting  these  fines  within  the  respective  counties ; particularly 
when  the  estate  conveyed  by  fine  was  no  more  than  a right  of 
reversion,  in  which  case  they  could  not  possibly  levy  the  post- 
fine,  unless  the  purchaser  should  obtain  possession  within  the 
term  of  the  sheriffalty,  or  pay  it  of  his  own  free  will,  as  they 
could  not  distrain  while  the  lands  were  in  possession  of  the 
donee.  They,  therefore,  proposed  a method  for  raising  these 
post-fines  by  a proper  officer,  to  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  prayed  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a bill 
accordingly.  This  petition  was  seconded  by  a message  from 
the  king,  importing,  that  his  majesty,  as  far  as  his  interest  was 
concerned,  gave  his  consent  that  the  house  might  act  in  this 
affair  as  they  should  think  proper. 

The  commons,  in  a committee  of  the  whole  house,  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  merits  of  the  petition,  formed  se- 
veral resolutions ; upon  which  a bill  was  founded  for  the  mor$ 
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regular  and  easy  collecting,  accounting  for,  and  paying  of  post- 
fines,  which  should  be  due  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  grantees 
thereof  under  the  crown,  and  for  the  ease  of  sheriffs  in  respect 
to  the  same.  Before  it  passed  into  a law,  however,  it  was  op- 
posed hy  a petition  in  favour  of  one  William  Daw,  a lunatic, 
clerk  of  the  king’s  silver-office,  alledging,  that  should  the  bill 
pass,  it  would  deprive  the  said  Daw  and  his  successors  of  an 
ancient  fee  belonging  to  his  office,  on  searches  made  for  post- 
fines  by  the  under-sheriffs  of  the  several  counties ; therefore, 
praying  that  such  provision  might  be  made  for  the  said  lunatic 
as  to  the  house  should  seem  just  and  reasonable.  This,  and 
divers  other  petitions  respecting  the  bill,  being  discussed  in  the 
committee,  it  underwent  several  amendments,  and  was  enacted 
into  a law  ; the  particulars  of  which  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood without  a previous  explanation  of  this  method  of  con- 
veying estates  ; a subject  obscure  in  itself,  founded  upon  a 
seeming  subterfuge  of  law,  scarce  reconcileable  with  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  consequently  improper  for  the  pen 
of  an  historian. 


NOTE  [L],  p.  511- 

As  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  these  re- 
solutions, we  shall  here  insert  them  for  his  satisfaction.  The 
committee  resolved,  that  the  ell  ought  to  contain  one  yard  and 
one  quarter,  according  to  the  yard  mentioned  in  the  third  reso- 
lution of  the  former  committee  upon  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures ; that  the  pole,  or  perch,  should  contain  in  length 
five  such  yards  and  a half ; the  furlong  two  hundred  and 
twenty  ; and  the  mile  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty : 
that  the  superficial  perch  should  contain  thirty  square  yards 
and  a quarter ; the  rood  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten ; 
and  the  acre  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  : that  ac- 
cording to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  resolutions  of  the  former 
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Committee,  upon  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  agreed 
to  by  the  house  on  the  second  day  of  June  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  quart  ought  to  contain  seventy  cubical  indies  and  one 
half ; the  pint  thirty-five  and  one  quarter ; the  peck  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four ; and  the  bushel  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six.  That  the  several  parts  of  the  pound,  mentioned 
in  the  eighth  resolution  of  the  former  committee,  examined 
and  adjusted  in  presence  of  this  committee,  viz.  the  half 
pound  or  six  ounces,  quarter  of  a pound  or  three  ounces,  two 
ounces,  one  ounoc,  two  half  ounces,  the  five-penny  weight, 
three-penny  weight,  two-penny  weight,  and  one-penny  weight, 
the  twelve  grains,  six  grains,  three  grains,  two  grains,  and  two 
of  one  grain  each,  ought  to  be  the  models  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  said  pound,  and  to  be  used  for  sizing  or  adjusting 
weights  for  the  future-  That  all  weights  exceeding  a pound 
should  be  of  brass,  copper,  bell-metal,  or  cast-iron  ; and  all 
those  of  cast-iron  should  be  made  in  the  form,  and  with  a 
handle  of  hammered  iron,  such  as  the  pattern  herewith  pro- 
duced, having  the  mark  of  the  weight  cast  in  the  iron ; and 
all  weights  of  a pound,  or  under,  should  be  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  copper,  or  bell-metal.  That  ail  weights  of  cast-iron 
should  have  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the  maker  upon 
the  upper  bar  of  the  handle ; and  all  other  weights  should 
have  the  same,  together  with  the  mark  of  the  weight,  accord- 
ing to  this  standard,  upon  some  convenient  part  thereof.  That 
the  yard,  mentioned  in  the  second  resolution  of  the  former 
committee,  upon  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  agreed 
to  by  the  house  in  the  last  session,  being  the  standard  of  length, 
and  the  pound  mentioned  in  the  eighth  resolution,  being  the 
standard  of  weight,  ought  to  be  deposited  in  the  court  of  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  chief  baron,  and  the  seal  of 
office  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer,  and  not  to  be 
opened  but  by  the  order  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  chief  baron  for  the  time  being.  That 
the  most  effectual  means  to  ascertain  uniformity  in  measures  of 
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length  and  weight,  to  be  used  throughout  the  realm,  yould 
be  to  appoint  certain  persons,  at  one  particular  office,  with 
clerks  and  workmen  under  them,  for  the  purpose  only  of  fix- 
ing and  adjusting,  for  the  use  of  the  subjects,  all  measures  of 
length,  and  all  weights,  being  parts,  multiples,  or  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  standards  to  be  used  for  the  future.  That  a 
model  or  pattern  of  the  said  standard  yard,  mentioned  in  the 
second  resolution  of  the  former  committee,  and  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house,  and  a model  or  pattern  of 
the  standard  pound  mentioned  in  the  eighth  resolution  of  that 
committee,  together  with  models  or  patterns  of  the  parts  of  the 
said  pound  now  presented  to  the  house,  and  also  of  the  mul- 
tiples of  the  said  pound,  mentioned  in  this  report  (when  the 
same  are  adjusted),  should  be  kept  in  the  said  office,  in  custody 
of  the  said  persons  to  be  appointed  for  sizing  weights  and 
measures,  under  the  seal  of  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
for  the  time  being ; to  be  opened  only  by  order  of  the  said 
chief  baron,  in  his  presence,  or  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  on  the  application  of  the  said  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  adjusting,  as  occasion  should 
require,  the  patterns  or  models  used  at  the  said  office,  for  siz- 
ing measures  of  length  and  weight  delivered  out  to  the  subjects. 
That  models  or  patterns  of  the  said  standard  yard  and  standard 
pound  aforesaid,  and  also  models  or  patterns  of  the  parts  and 
multiples  aforesaid  of  the  said  pound,  should  be  lodged  in  the 
said  office  for  the  sizing  of  such  measures  of  length  or  weight, 
as,  being  parts,  multiples,  or  proportions  of  the  said  standards, 
should  hereafter  be  required  by  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects. 
That  all  measures  of  length  and  weight  sized  at  the  said  office, 
should  be  marked  in  some  convenient  part  thereof  with  such 
marks  as  should  be  thought  expedient,  to  show  the  dentitv  of 
the  measures  and  weights  sized  at  the  said  office,  and  to  dis- 
cover any  frauds  that  may  be  committed  therein.  That  the 
said  office  should  be  kept  within  a convenient  distance  of  the 
court  of  exchequer  at  Westminster ; and  all  the  measures  of 
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length  and  weight,  within  a certain  distance  of  London, 
should  be  corrected  and  re-assized,  as  occasion  should  require, 
at  the  said  office.  That,  in  order  to  enforce  the  uniformity 
in  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  for  the  future,  all  persons 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  act  as  j'istices  of  the  peace  in  any 
county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  being  respectively  counties 
within  themselves,  throughout  the  realm,  should  be  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine,  and  put  the  law  in  execution,  in  respect 
to  weights  and  measures  only,  without  any  of  them  being 
obliged  to  sue  out  a dedimus,  or  to  act  in  any  other  matter ; 
and  the  said  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  sue,  im- 
prison, inflict,  or  mitigate  such  penalties  as  should  be  thought 
proper  ; and  have  such  other  authorities  as  should  be  necessary 
for  compelling  the  use  of  weights  and  measures,  agreeably  to 
the  aforesaid  standards.  The  models  or  patterns  of  the  said 
standard  yard  and  pound,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples 
thereof,  before  mentioned,  should  be  distributed  in  each 
county,  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  readily  used  for  evidence  in 
all  cases  where  measures  and  weights  should  be  questioned 
before  the  said  commissioners,  and  for  adjusting  the  same  in  a 
proper  manner. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  IS. 

The  letter  was  to  this  effect : 

To  their  excellencies  Mess.  Hopson  and  Moore,  general  officers 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  at  Basseterre. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I have  received  the  letter  which  your  excellencies  have 
“ done  me  the  honour  to  write,  of  the  twenty-fifth.  You 
“ make  me  proposals  which  could  arise  from  nothing  but  the 
“ facility  with  which  you  have  got  possession  of  the  little 
“ town  and  citadel  of  Basseterre ; for,  otherwise,  you  ought  to 
“ do  me  the  justice  to  believe  they  could  not  be  received. 
“ You  have  strength  sufficient  to  subdue  the  exteriors  of  the 
“ island ; but,  with  respect  to  the  interiors,  the  match  between 
“ us  is  equal.  As  to  the  consequences  that  may  attend  my 
“ refusal,  I am  persuaded  they  will  be  no  other  than  such  as 
**  arc  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  war.  Should  we  be  disap- 
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“ pointed  in  this  particular,  we  have  a master  powerful 
“ enough  to  revenge  any  injury  we  may  sustain, 

“ I am,  with  respect, 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ Nadau  D’Etreil.” 

It  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  the  apprehension  of  cruel  usage 
from  the  English,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  most  generous  and 
humane  enemies  under  the  sun,  not  only  prevailed  among  the 
common  French  soldiery  throughout  this  whole  war,  but  even 
infected  officers  of  distinction,  who  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
empted from  these  prejudices,  by  a better  acquaintance  with 
life,  and  more  liberal  turn  of  thinking. 


NOTE  [B],  p.  24. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  commodore  for  his  conduct 

in  this  particular  are  these : The  bay  of  Dominique  was 

the  only  place  in  which  he  could  rendezvous  and  unite  his 
squadron.  Here  lie  refreshed  his  men,  who  were  grown  sickly 
in  consequence  of  subsisting  on  salt  provisions.  Here  he  sup- 
plied his  ships  with  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Here  he  had  in- 
tercourse once  or  twice  every  day  with  general  Barrington,  by 
means  of  small  vessels  which  passed  and  repassed  from  one 
island  to  the  other.  By  remaining  in  this  situation,  he  like- 
wise maintained  a co'mmunication  with  the  English  Leeward 
Islands,  which  being  in  a defenceless  condition,  their  inhabit- 
ants wero  constantly  soliciting  the  commodore’s  protection  ; 
and  here  he  supported  the  army,  the  commander  of  which  was 
unwilling  that  he  should  remove  to  a greater  distance.  Had 
he  sailed*  to  Port  Koval,  he, would  have  found  the  enemy’s 
squadron  so  disposed,  that  he  could  not  have  attacked  them, 
unless  M.  de  Bompart  had  been  inclined  to  hazard  an  action. 
Had  he  anchored  in  the  bay,  ail  his  cruisers  must  have  been 
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employed  in  conveying  provision  and  stores  to  the  squadron. 
There  he  could  not  have  procured  either  fresh  provisions  or 
water ; nor  could  he  have  had  any  communication  with,  or  in- 
telligence from,  the  army  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  less  than 
eight  or  ten  days. 


NOTE  [C],  p.  63. 

The  following  anecdote  is  so  remarkable,  and  tends  so  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  soldiery,  that  we  insert  it  without  fear 
of  the  reader’s  disapprobation  : — Captain  Ochterlony  and  en- 
sign Peyton  belonged  to  the  regiment  of  brigadier-gen  i-ral 
Monckton.  They  were  nearly  of  an  age,  which  did  not  exceed 
thirty : the  first  was  a North  Briton,  the  other  a native  of 
Ireland.  Both  were  agreeable  in  person,  and  unblemished  in 
character,  and  connected  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  On  the  day  that  preceded  the  battle,  cap- 
tain Ochterlony  had  been  obliged  to  fight  a duel  with  a Ger- 
man officer,  in  which,  though  he  wounded  and  disarmed  his 
antagonist,  yet  he  himself  received  a dangerous  hurt  under  tho 
right  arm,  in  consequence  of  which  his  friends  insisted  on  his 
remaining  in  camp  during  the  action  of  the  next  day,  but  his 
spirit  was  too  great  to  comply  with  this  remonstrance.  He  de- 
clared it  should  never  be  said  that  a scratch,  received  in  a 
private  rencounter,  had  prevented  him  from  doing  his  duty, 
when  his  country  required  his  service ; and  he  took  the  field 
with  a fusil  in  his  hand,  though  he  was  hardly  able  to  carry 
his  arms.  In  leading  up  his  men  to  the  enemy’s  entrenchment, 
he  was  shot  through  the  lungs  with  a musquet  ball,  an  accident 
which  obliged  him  to  part  with  his  fusil ; but  he  still  continued 
advancing ; until,  by  loss  of  blood,  he  became  too  weak  to 
proceed  further.  About  the  same  time  Mr  Peyton  was  lamed 
by  a shot,  which  shattered  the  small  bone  of  his  left  leg.  The 
soldiers,  in  their  retreat,  earnestly  begged  with  tears  in  their 
vol.  vi.  ' r 
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eyes,  that  captain  Ochterlony  would  allow  them  to  carry  him 
and  the  ensign  oft'  the  field.  But  be  was  so  bigotted  to  a 
severe  point  of  honour,  that  be  would  not  quit  the  ground, 
though  he  desired  they  would  take  care  of  his  ensign.  Mr 
Peyton,  with  a generous  disdain,  rejected  their  good  offices, 
declaring,  that  he  would  not  leave  his  captain  in  such  a situa- 
tion ; and  in  a little  time  they  remained  the  sole  survivors  on 
that  part  of  the  field. 

Captain  Ochterlony  sat  down  by  his  friend ; and,  as  they 
expected  nothing  but  immediate  death,  they  took  leave  of 
each  other.  Yet  they  were  not  altogether  abandoned  by  the 
hope  of  bejng  protected  as  prisoners : for  the  captain,  seeing  a 
French  soldier  with  two  Indians  approach,  started  up,  and  ac- 
costing them  in  the  French  language,  which  he  spoke  perfectly 
well,  expressed  his  expectation  that  they  would  treat  him  and 
his  companion  as  officers,  prisoners,  and  gentlemen.  The  two 
Indians  seemed  to  be  entirely  under  the  conduct  of  the  French- 
man, who  coming  up  to  Mr  Peyton,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
snatclied  his  laced  hat  from  his  head,  and  robbed  the  captain 
of  his  watch  and  money.  This  outrage  was  a signal  to  the  In- 
dians for  murder  and  pillage.  One  of  them,  clubbing  his  fire- 
lock, struck  at  him  behind,  with  a view  to  knock  him  down  ; 
but  the  blow  missing  his  head,  took  place  upon  his  shoulder. 
.At  the  same  instant  the  other  Indian  poured  his  shot  into  the 
breast  of  this  unfortunate  young  gentleman  : who  cried  out, 
“ Oh,  Peyton,  the  villain  has  shot  me.”  Not  yet  satiated 
with  cruelty,  the  barbarian  sprung  upon  him,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  belly  with  his  scalping  knife.  The  captain  having  parted 
with  his  fusil,  had  no  weapon  for  his  defence,  as  none  of  the 
officers  wore  swords  in  the  action.  The  three  ruffians,  finding 
him  still  alive,  endeavoured  to  strangle  him  with  his  own  sash ; 
and  he  was  now  upon  his  knees,  struggling  against  them  with 
surprising  exertion.  Mr  Peyton,  at  this  juncture,  having  a 
double-barrelled  musquet  in  his  hand,  and  seeing  the  distress 
of  his  friend,  fired  at  one  of  the  Indians,  who  dropped  dead 
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upon  the  spot.  The  other  thinking  the  ensign  would  now  be 
an  easy  prey,  advanced  towards  him  ; and  Mr  Peyton,  having 
taken  good  aim  at  the  distance  of  four  yards,  discharged  his 
piece  the  second  time,  but  it  seemed  to  take  no  effect.  The 
savage  tired  in  his  turn,  and  wounded  the  ensign  in  the  shoul- 
der ; then,  rushing  upon  him,  thrust  his  bayonet  through  his 
body.  He  repeated  the  blow,  which  Mr  Peyton  attempting  to 
parry,  received  another  wound  in  his  left  hand : nevertheless,  he 
seized  the  Indian’s  musquet  with  the  same  hand,  pulled  him  for- 
wards, and  with  his  right  drawing  a dagger  which  hung  by  his 
side,  plunged  it  in  the  barbarian’s  side.  A violent  struggle 
ensued : but  at  length  Mr  Peyton  was  uppermost ; and,  with 
repeated  strokes  of  his  dagger,  killed  his  antagonist  outright. 
Here  he  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable  emotion  of  curiosity, 
to  know  whether  or  not  his  shot  had  taken  place  on  the  body 
of  the  Indian : he  accordingly  turned  him  up^  and,  stripping 
off  his  blanket,  perceived  that  the  ball  had  penetrated  quite 
through  the  cavity  of  the  breast.  Having  thus  obtained  a 
dear-bought  victory,  he  started  up  on  one  leg ; and  saw  cap- 
tain Ochterlony  standing  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards,  close 
by  tlie  enemy’s  breast-work,  with  the  French  soldier  attend- 
ing him.  Mr  Peyton  then  called  aloud, — “ Captain  Oehterlo- 
“ ny,  I am  glad  to  see  you  have  at  last  got  under  protection. 
“ Beware  of  that  villain,  who  is  more  barbarous  than  the  sa- 
“ vages.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  captain ! I see  a party  of 
“ Indians  coming  this  way,  and  expect  to  be  murdered  irnme- 
“ diately.”  A number  of  those  barbarians  had  for  some  time 
been  employed  on  the  left,  in  scalping  and  pillaging  the  dying 
and  the  dead  that  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle ; and  above 
thirty  of  them  were  in  full  march  to  destroy  Mr  Peyton. 
This  gentleman  knew  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect ; for,  sliouid 
his  life  be  spared  for  the  present,  they  would  have  afterwards 
insisted  upon  sacrificing  him  to  the  manes  of  their  brethren 
whom  he  liad  slain ; and  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  put 
to  death  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  Full  of  this  idea, 
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he  snatched  up  his  musquet ; and,  notwithstanding  his  broken 
leg,  ran  about  forty  yards  without  halting : feeling  himself  now 
totally  disabled,  and  incapable  of  proceeding  one  step  further, 
he  loaded  his  piece,  and  presented  it  to  the  two  foremost 
Indians,  who  stood  aloof  waiting  to  be  joined  by  their  fellows ; 
while  the  French,  from  their  breast -works,  kept  up  a continual 
fire  of  cannon  and  6mall  arms  upon  this  poor,  solitary,  maimed 
gentleman.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation  he  stood,  when  he 
discerned  at  a distance  an  Highland  officer,  with  a party  of  his 
men,  skirting  the  plain  towards  the  field  of  battle.  He  forth- 
with waved  his  hand  in  signal  of  distress,  and  being  perceived 
by  the  officer,  he  detached  three  of  his  men  to  his  assistance. 
These  brave  fellows  hastened  to  him  through  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  fire,  and  one  of  them  bore  him  off  on  his  shoulders. 

The  Highland  officer  was  captain  Macdonald  of  colonel  Fra- 
ser’s battalion ; who  understanding  that  a young  gentleman, 
his  kinsman,  had  dropped  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  put  him-  « 
self  at  the  head  of  this  party,  with  which  he  penetrated  to  the 
middle  of  the  field,  drove  a considerable  number  of  the  French 
and  Indians  before  him,  and  finding  his  relation  still  unscalped, 
carried  him  off  in  triumph.  Poor  captain  Ochterlony  was  con- 
veyed to  Quebec,  where  in  a few  days  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

After  the  reduction  of  that  place,  the  French  surgeons  who  at- 
tended him  declared,  that  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
recovered  of  the  two  shots  he  had  received  in  his  breast,  had 
not  he  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  belly  by  the  Indian’s 
scalping  knife. 

As  this  very  remarkable  scene  was  acted  in  sight  of  both 
armies,  general  Townshend,  in  the  sequel,  expostulated  with 
the  French  officers  upon  the  inhumanity  of  keeping  up  such  a 
severe  fire  against  two  wounded  gentlemen  who  were  disabled, 
and  destitute  of  all  hope  of  escaping.  They  answered,  that 
the  fire  was  not  made  by  the  regulars,  but  by  the  Canadians 
and  savages,  whom  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  discipline  to 
rest  rain. 
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NOTE  [D],  p.  70. 

How  far  the  success  of  this  attempt  depended  upon  accident, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  following  particulars : — In  the  twi- 
light two  French  deserters  were  carried  on  board  a ship  ot  war, 
commanded  by  captain  Smith,  and  lying  at  anchor  near  the 
north  shore.  They  told  him  that  the  garrison  of  Quebec  ex- 
pected that  night  to  receive  a convoy  of  provisions,  sent  down 
the  river  in  boats,  from  the  detachment  above  commanded  by 
M.  do  Bougainville.  These  deserters  standing  upon  deck,  and 
perceiving  the  English  boats  with  the  troops  gliding  down  the 
river  in  the  dark,  began  to  shout  and  make  a noise,  declaring 
they  were  part  of  the  expected  convoy.  Captain  Smith,  who 
was  ignorant  of  general  Wolfe’s  design,  believing  their  affirma- 
tion, had  actually  given  orders  to  point  the  guns  at  the  British 
troops ; when  the  general  perceiving  a commotion  on  board, 
towed  along  side  in  person,  and  prevented  the  discharge, 
which  would  have  alarmed  the  town,  and  entirely  frustrated 
the  attempt. 

The  French  had  posted  sentries  along  shore,  to  challenge 
boats  and  vessels,  and  give  the  alarm  occasionally.  The  first 
boat  that  contained  the  English  troops  being  questioned  ac- 
cordingly, a captain  of  Fraser’s  regiment,  who  had  served  in 
Holland,  and  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language  and  customs,  answered  without  hesitation  to 
Qui  vit,  which  is  their  challenging  word,  La  France  : nor  was 
he  at  a loss  to  answer  the  second  question,  which  was  much 
more  particular  and  difficult.  When  the  sentinel  demanded 
A quel  regiment  ? to  what  regiment  ? the  captain  replied,  de  la 
Reine  ; which  he  knew,  by  accident,  to  be  one  of  those  that 
composed  the  body  commanded  by  Bougainville.  The  soldier 
took  it  for  granted  this  was  the  expected  convoy ; and  saying 
patse,  allowed  all  the  boats  to  proceed  without  farther  question. 
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In  tlie  same  manner  the  other  sentries  were  deceived ; though 
one,  more  wary  than  the  rest,  came  running  down  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge,  and  colled,  “ Pourquoi  estce  que  vous  nr  parlez  jilus 
“ haul  f Why  don’t  you  speak  with  an  audible  voice  !”  To 
this  interrogation,  which  implied  doubt,  the  captain  answered, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  in  a soft  tone  of  voice, 
“ Tai  toi  / nous  serbns  entauiucs  I Hush  1 we  shall  be  over- 
“ heard  and  discovered  !”  Thus  cautioned,  the  sentry  retired 
without  farther  altercation.  The  midshipman,  who  piloted  the 
first  boat,  passing  by  the  landing-place  in  the  dark,  the  same 
captain,  who  knew  it  from  his  having  been  posted  formerly 
with  his  company  on  tin;  other  side  of  the  river,  insisted  upon 
the  pilot’s  being  mistaken  ; ami  commanded  the  rowers  to  put 
ashore  in  the  proper  place,  or  at  least  very  near  it. 

When  general  Wolfe  landed,  and  saw  the  difficulty  of  as- 
cending the  precipice,  he  said  to  the  same  officer,  in  a familiar 
strain,  “ I don’t  believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  up  ; 
“■*  but  you  must  do  your  endeavour.”  The  narrow  path  that 
slanted  up  the  hill  from  the  landing-place,  the  enemy  had 
broken  up,  and  rendered  impassable  by  cross  ditches,  besides 
the  entrenchment  at  the  top : in  every  other  part  the  hill  was 
so  steep  and  dangerous,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  the  roots  and  boughs  of  trees  growing  on 
both  sides  of  the  path. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  88. 

The  chagrin  and  mortification  of  Lally  are  strongly  marked 
in  the  following  intercepted  letter  to  M.  de  Legret,  dated 
from  the  camp  before  Madras  : 

“ A good  blow  might  be  struck  here : there  is  a ship  in  the 
“ road,  of  twenty  guns,  laden  with  all  the  riches  of  Madras, 
“ which  it  is  said  will  remain  there  till  the  20th.  The  expe- 
“ dition  is  just  arrived,  but  M.  Gerlin  is  not  a man  to  attack. 
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“ her:  for  she  had  made  him  run  away  once  before.  The 
“ Bristol,  on  the  other  hand,  did  but  just  make  her  appear- 
“ ance  before  St  Thomas ; and,  on  the  vague  report  of  thir- 
“ teen  ships  coming  from  Porto-Novo,  she  took  fright ; and, 

“ after  landing  the  provisions  with  which  she  was  laden,  she 
“ would  not  stay  long  enough  even  to  take  on  board  twelve  , 
“ of  her  own  guns,  which  she  had  lent  us  for  the  siege. 

“ If  I was  the  judge  of  the  point  of  honour  of  the  compa- 
“ ny’a  officers,  I would  break  him  like  glass,  as  well  as  some 
4‘  others  of  them. 

“ The  Fidelle,  or  the  Harlem,  or  even  the  aforesaid  Bristol, 

“ with  her  twelve  guns  restored  to  her,  would  be  sufficent  to 
“ make  themselves  masters  of  the  English  ship,  if  they  could 
“ manage  so  as  to  get  to  windward  of  her  in  the  night.  Mau- 
“ gendre  and  Tremiller  are  said  to  be  good  men : and,  were 
“ they  employed  only  to  transport  two  hundred  wounded  men 
**  that  we  have  here,  their  service  would  be  of  importance. 

“ We  remain  still  in  the  same  position;  the  breach  made 
“ these  fifteen  days ; all  the  time  within  fifteen  toises  of  the 
“ wall  of  the  place,  and  never  holding  up  our  heads' to  look 
“ at  it. 

“ I reckon  we  shall,  on  our  arrival  at  Pondicherry,  endea- 
“ vour  to  learn  some  other  trade,  for  this  of  war  requires  too 
" much  patience. 

“ Of  one  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys  which  attended  our 
“ army,  I reckon  near  eight  hundred  are  employed  upon  the 
“ road  to  Pondicherry,  laden  with  sugar,  pepper,  and  other 
“ goods ; and  as  for  the  coulis,  they  are  all  employed  fbr  the 
“ game  purpose,  from  the  first  day  we  came  here. 

“ I am  taking  my  measures  from  this  day  to  set  fire  to  the 
“ Black-town,  and  to  blow  up  the  powder-mills. 

“ You  will  never  imagine  that  fifty  French  deserters,  and 
“ one  hundred  Swiss,  are  actually  stopping  tue  progress  of 
“ two  thousand  men  of  the  king  and  company’s  troops  which 
“ are  still  here  existing,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  ac- 
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“ counts  that  every  one  makes  here  according  to  his  owu 
“ fancy  of  the  slaughter  that  has  been  made  of  them ; and 
“ you  Will  be  still  more  surprised  if  I tell  you,  that,  were  it 
“ not  for  the  combats  and  four  battles  we  sustained,  and  for 
“ the  batteries  which  failed,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
“ which  were  unskilfully  made,  we  should  not  have  lost  fifty 
“ men  from  the  commencement  of  tile  siege  to  this  day.  I 
■“  have  written  to  M.  de  Larche,  that  if  he  persists  in  not 
“ coming  here,  let  who  will  raise  money  upon  the  Poleagers 
“ for  me,  I will  not  do  it;  and  I renounce  (as  I informed  you 
“ a month  ago  I would  do)  meddling  directly  or  indirectly 
“ with  any  thing  whatever  that  may  have  relation  to  your  ad- 
“ ministration,  whether  civil  or  military.  For  I had  rather 
“ go  and  command  the  Caffrees  of  Madagascar  than  remain 
“ in  this  Sodom,  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  fire  of  the 
“ English  must  destroy  sooner  or  later,  even  though  that 
“ from  heaven  should  not. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Ac. 

Signed  “ LALLY. 

“ P.  S. — I think  it  necessary  to  apprise  you,  that  as  M.  de 
“ Soupire  has  refused  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  this 
“ army,  which  I have  offered  to  him,  and  which  he  is  cm- 
“ powered  to  accept,  by  having  received  from  the  court  a 
“ duplicate  of  my  commission,  you  must  of  necessity,  together 
“ with  tlie  council,  take  it  upon  you.  For  my  part,  1 under- 
“ take  only  to  bring  it  back  either  to  Arcot  or  Sadraste. 
“ Send,  therefore,  your  orders  or  come  yourselves  to  com: 
“ mand  it ; for  1 shall  quit  it  upon  my  arrival  there.” 


NOTE  [F],  p.  121. 

That  the  general  was  not  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  lord 
George  Sackviile,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  compli- 
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ment  to  the  marquis  of  Granby,  implying  a severe  reflection 
upon  his  superior  in  command. 

Order s of  his  serene  highness  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
relative  to  the  behaviour  of  the  tro  ips  under  him,  at  the  famous 
battle  near  Minden,  on  the  first  of  August,  1759. 

“ His  serene  highness  orders  his  greatest  thanks  to  be  given 
“ to  the  whole  army,  for  their  bravery  and  good  behaviour 
“ yesterday,  particularly  to  the  English  infantry,  and  the  two 
“ battalions  of  'Hanoverian  guards ; to  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
**  left  wing;  and  to  general  Wangenheim’s  corps,  particularly 
“ the  regiment  of  Holstein,  the  Hessian  cavalry,  the  Ha- 
“ noverian  regiment  du  corps,  and  Hammeretin’s ; the  same 
“ to  all  the  brigades  of  heavy  artillery.  His  serene  highness 
“ declares  publicly,  that  next  to  God  he  attributes  the  glory 
“ of  the  day  to  the  intrepidity  and  extraordinary  good  beha- 
“ viour  of  these  troops,  which  he  assures  them  he  shall  retain 
**  the  strongest  sense  of  as  long  as  he  lives ; and  if  ever,  upon 
“ any  occasion,  he  shall  be  able  to  serve  these  brave  troops, 
“ or  any  of  them  in  particular,  it  will  give  him  the  utmost 
“ pleasure.  His  serene  highness  orders  his  particular  thanks 
“ to  be  likewise  given  to  general  Sporcken,  the  duke  of  Hol- 
“ stein,  lieutenant-generals  Imhoff  and  Urf.  His  serene  high- 
“ ness  is  extremely  obliged  to  the  count  de  Buckebourg,  for 
“ his  extraordinary  care  and  trouble  in  the  management  of  the 
“ artillery,  which  was  served  with  great  effect ; likewise  to  the 
“ commanding  officers  of  the  several  brigades  of  artillery,  viz. 
“ colonel  Browne,  lieutenant-colonel  Hutte,  major  Hasse,  and 
“ the  three  English  captains.  Philips,  Drummond,  and  Foy. 
“ His  serene  highness  thinks  himself  infinitely  obliged  to  ma- 
“ jor-generals  Waldegrave  and  Kingsley,  for  their  great  cou- 
“ rage,  and  the  good  order  in  which  they  conducted  their 
“ brigades.  His  serene  highness  further  orders  it  to  be  de- 
“ dared  to  lieutenant-general  the  marquis  of  Granby,  that  he 
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“ is  persuaded  that,  if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had 
“ him  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  hi*  pre- 
“ sence  would  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  the  decision 
“ of  that  day  more  complete  and  more  brilliant.  In  short, 
“ his  serene  highness  orders,  that  those  of  his  suite,  whose  be- 
* haviour  he  most  admired  be  named,  as  the  duke  of  Rich- 
“ mond,  colonel  Fitzroy,  captain  Ligonier,  colonel  Watson, 
“ captain  Wilson,  aide-du-  camp  to  major-general  Waldegrave, 
“ adjutant-generals  Erstoff,  Bulow,  Durendolle,  the  counts 
“ Tobe  and  Malcrti ; his  serene  highness  having  much  reason 
“ to  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct.  And  his  serene  highness 
“ desires  and  orders  the  generals  of  the  army,  that  upon  all 
“ occasions  when  orders  are  brought  to  them  by  liis  aides-du- 
“ camp,  that  they  may  be  obeyed  punctually,  and  without 
“ delay.” 


NOTE  [G],  p.  123. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the  duke  de  Bclleisle  to 
the  mareschal  de  Contades,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  virtue, 
policy,  and  necessities  of  the  French  ministry : 

“ I am  still  afraid  that  Fischer  sets  out  too  late  : it  is,  how- 
“ ever,  very  important,  and  very  essential  that  we  should  raise 
“ large  contributions.  I see  no  other  resource  for  our  most 
“ urgent  expences,  and  for  refitting  the  troops,  but  in  the  money 
“ we  may  draw  from  the  enemy’s  country ; from  whence  we 
“ must  likewise  procure  subsistence  of  all  kinds  (independently 
“ of  the  money,)  that  is  to  say,  hay,  straw,  oats  for  the  winter, 
“ bread,  com,  cattle,  horses,  even  men,  to  recruit  our  foreign 
“ troops.  The  war  must  not  be  prolonged ; and  perhaps  it 
“ may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  events  which  may  hap- 
**  pen  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  September,  to  make  a 
“ downright  desert  before  the  line  of  the  quarters  which  it  may 
“ be  thought  proper  to  keep  during  the  winter,  in  order  that 
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1. 

“ the  enemy  may  be  under  a real  impossibility  of  approaching 
**  us : at  the  same  time,  reserving  for  ourselves  a bare  subsist- 
ence  on  the  route  which  may  be  the  most  convenient  for 
“ us  to  take,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  beat  up  or  seize  upon 
“ the  enemy’s  quarters.  That  this  object  may  be  fulfilled,  I 
“ cause  the  greatest  assiduity  to  be  used  in  preparing  what  is 
“ necessary  for  having  all  your  troops,  without  exception,  well 
“ clothed,  well  armed,  well  equipped,  and  well  refitted,  in 
“ every  respect,  before  the  end  of  November,  with  new  tents  ; 
“ iu  order  that,  if  it  should  be  advisable  for  the  king’s  poli- 
“ tieal  and  military  affairs,  you  may  be  able  to  assemble  the 
“ whole  or  part  of  your  army,  to  act  offensively,  and  with 
“ vigour,  from  the  beginning  of  January  ; and  that  you  may 
“ have  the  satisfaction  to  shew  your  enemies,  and  all  Europe, 
“ that  the  French  know  how  to  act  and  carry  on  war,  in  all 
“ seasons,  when  they  have  such  a general  as  you  are,  and  a 
“ minister  of  the  department  of  war  that  can  foresee  and  con- 
“ cert  matters  with  the  general. 

“ You  may  be  sensible,  sir,  that  what  I say  to  you  may  be- 
“ come  not  only  useful  and  honourable,  but  perhaps  even 
“ necessary,  with  respect  to  what  you  know,  and  of  which  I 
“ shall  say  more  in  my  private  letter. 

“ M.  due  de  BELLEISLE.” 

" After  observing  all  the  formalities  due  to  the  magistrates 
“ of  Cologne,  you  must  seize  on  their  great  artillery  by  force, 
“ telling  them  that  you  do  so  for  their  own  defence  against 
“ the  common  enemy  of  the  empire ; that  you  will  restore 
« them  when  their  city  has  nothing  further  to  fear,  &c.  After 
“ all,  you  must  take  every  thing  you  have  occasion  for,  and 
“ give  them  receipts  for  it.” — 

“ You  must,  at  any  rate,  consume  all  sorts  of  subsistence  oil 
« the  higher  I.ippe,  Paderborn,  and  Warsburg ; you  must  de- 
« stroy  every  thing  which  you  cannot  consume,  so  as  to  make 
« a desert  of  all  Westphalia,  from  Lipstadt  and  Munster,  as 
“ far  as  the  Rhine,  on  one  hand  ; and  on  the  other,  fjrom  the 
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“ higher  Lippe  and  Paderborn,  as  far  as  Cassel ; that  the 
“ enemy  may  find  it  quite  impracticable  to  direct  their  march 
“ to  the  Rhine,  or  the  lower  Uoer ; and  this  with  regard  to 
“ your  army,  and  with  regard  to  the  army  under  M.  de  Sou- 
“ bise,  that  they  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  take  pos- 
“ session  of  Cassel,  and  much  less  to  march  to  Marpurg,  or  to 
“ the  quarters  which  he  will  have  along  the  Lalm,  or  to  those 
“ which  you  will  occupy,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side 
“ of  the  Roer,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  its 
“ Dusseldorp,  and  at  Cologne.” 

“ You  know  the  necessity  of  consuming  or  destroying,  as 
“ far  as  is  possible,  all  the  subsistence,  especially  the  forage 
“ betwixt  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
“ the  other  betwixt  the  Lippe,  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  the 
“ Dymel,  the  Fulda,  and  the  Nerra;  and  so  to  make  a desert 
“ of  Westphalia  and  Hesse.” — 

“ Although  the  prince  of  Waldeck  appears  outwardly  neu- 
*•  tral,  he  is  very  ill  disposed,  and  deserves  very  little  favour. 
“ You  ought,  therefore,  to  make  no  scruple  of  taking  all  you 
“ find  in  that  territory  : but  this  must  be  done  in  an  orderly 
“ manner,  giving  .receipts,  and  observing  the  most  exact  disci- 
“ pline.  All  the  subsistence  you  leave  in  this  country  will  fall 
“ to  the  enemy’s  share,  who  will,  by  that  means,  be  enabled 
“ to  advance  to  the  Lahn,  and  towards  the  quarters  which  you 
“ are  to  occupy  on  the  left  side  of  the  Roer.  It  is  therefore 
“ a precaution,  become  in  a manner  indispensably  necessary,  to 
“ carry  it  all  away  from  thence.” — 

“ The  question  now  is,  what  plan  you  shall  think  mast  pro- 
“ per  for  accomplishing,  in  the  quickest  and  surest  manner, 
“ our  great  purpose  : which  must  be  to  consume,  carry  oft',  or 
u destroy,  all  the  forage  and  subsistence  of  the  country  which 
“ we  cannot  keep  possession  of,” — 

“ The  upper  part  of  the  Lippe,  and  the  country  of  Pader- 
“ bom,  arc  the  most  plentiful ; they  must,  therefore,  be  eat 
“ to  the  very  roots.” — 
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“ You  did  mighty  well  to  talk  in  the  most  absolute  tone 
“ with  regard  to  the  necessaries  Kacroth  and  Duysbourg  must. 
“ furnish  our  troops : it  is  necessary  to  speak  in  that  tone  to 
“ Germans ; and  you  will  find  your  account  in  using  the  same 
“ to  the  regencies  of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  still  more  to 
“ that  of  the  palatine. 

“ After  using  all  becoming  ceremony,  as  we  have  the  power 
“ in  our  hands,  we  must  make  use  of  it,  and  draw  from  the 
“ country  of  Bergue  what  shall  be  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
“ enee  of  the  garrison  of  Dusseklorp,  and  of  the  light  troops, 
“ and  reserve  what  may  be  brought  thither  from  Alsace  and 
“ the  bishoprics  for  a case  of  necessity.” 


NOTE  [H,]  p.  131. 

The  following  declarations  were  published  by  count  Dohna,  the 
Prussian  general,  on  his  entering  Poland  with  a body  of  Prus- 
sian troops. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  finding  himself  under  a necessity  to 
cause  part  of  his  armies  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  republic 
of  Poland,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy ; declares,  that 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  his  majesty,  by  this  step 
taken,  intends  to  make  any  breach  in  the  regard  he  has  always 
had  for  the  illustrious  republic  of  Poland,  or  to  lessen  the  good 
understanding  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  them: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen  the  same,  in  expectation 
that  the  illustrious  republic  will,  on  its  part,  act  with  the  like 
neighbourly  and  friendly  good-will  as  is  granted  to  the  enemy, 
than  which  nothing  more  is  desired. 

The  nobility,  gentry,  and  magistracy,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, between  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  so  far  as  beyond  Po- 
sen, are  required  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  provisions,  corn,  and 
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forage  necessary  to  support  an  army  of  4-0,000  men,  with  the 
utmost  dispatch,  with  an  assurance  of  being  paid  ready  money 
for  the  same.  But  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  any  deficiency 
should  happen  in  supplying  this  demand,  his  majesty’s  troops 
will  be  obliged  to  Forage,  and  use  the  same  means  as  those  taken 
by  the  enemy  for  their  subsistence. 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  several  jurisdictions  upon 
the  Prussian  frontiers,  within  the  territories  of  Poland,  will  ex- 
ert themselves  to  comply  with  this  demand  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  royal  army  of  Prussia,  they  are  as- 
sured .hat  thereby  all  disorders  will  be  prevented,  and  what- 
ever is  delivered  will  be  paid  for  in  ready  money. 

On  the  nth  of  June ■ 

It  was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  the  king,  my  most 
gracious  lord  and  master,  heard  that  several  of  his  own  subjects 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance, 
so  far  as  to  enter  into  the  service  of  a potentate  with  whom  he 
is  at  war ; his  majesty,  therefore,  makes  known  by  these  pre- 
sents, that  all  of  his  subjects  serving  in  the  enemy’s  armies,  who 
shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall,  agreeably  to  all 
laws,  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged  without  mercy,  as  traitors  to 
their  king  and  country,  of  which  all  whom  it  may  concern  are 
desired  to  take  notice,  &c. 

On  the  ‘lid  of  June. 

We  invite  and  desire  that  the  nobility,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbeys,  convents,  seignorics,  magistrates,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  republic  of  Poland,  on  the  road  to  Posnania,  and  beyond 
it,  would  repair  in  person,  or  by  deputies,  in  the  course  of  this 
week,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters, 
there  to  treat  with  the  commander  in  chief,  or  the  commissary 
at  war,  for  the  delivery  of  forage  and  provisions  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  army,  to  be  paid  for  with  ready  money. 

We  promise  and  assure  ourselves,  that  no  person  in  Poland 
will  attempt  to  seduce  the  Prussian  troops  to  desert ; that  no 
assistance  will  be  given  them  in  such  perfidious  practices ; that 
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they  will  neither  be  sheltered,  concealed,  nor  lodged ; which 
would  be  followed  by  very  disagreeable  consequences : we  ex- 
pect, on  the  contrary,  that  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
will  stop  any  run-away  or  deserter,  and  deliver  him  up  at  the 
first  advanced  post,  or  at  the  head-quarters  ; and  all  expences 
attending  the  same  shall  be  paid,  and  a reasonable  gratification 
superadded. 

If  any  one  hath  inclination  to  enter  into  the  king  of  Prussia’s 
service,  with  an  intention  to  behave  well  and  faithfully,  h corny 
apply  to  the  head-quarters,  and  be  assured  of  a capitulation 
for  three  or  four  years. 

If  any  prince  or  member  of  the  republic  of  Poland  be  dis- 
posed to  assemble  a body  of  men,  and  to  join  in  a troop,  or  in 
a company  of  the  Prussian  army,  to  make  a common  cause 
with  it,  he  may  depend  on  a gracious  reception,  and  that  due 
regard  will  be  shewn  to  his  merit,  &c. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  149. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  powers  in  opposition  to  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia  appeared  still  more  remarkable  in  their  slighting 
the  following  declaration,  which  duke  Louis  of  Brunswick  de- 
livered to  their  ministers  at  the  Hague,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, after  Quebec  was  reduced,  and  the  fleet  of  France 
totally  defeated : 

“ Their  Britannic  and  Prussian  majesties,  moved  with  com- 
“ passion  at  the  mischief  which  the  war  that  has  been  kindled 
“ for  some  years  has  already  occasioned,  and  must  necessarily 
“ produce,  would  think  themselves  wanting  to  the  duties  of 
“ humanity,  and  particularly  to  their  tender  concern  for  the 
“ preservation  and  well-being  of  their  respective  kingdoms  and 
“ subjects,  if  they  neglected  the  proper  means  to  put  a stop 
“ to  the  progress  of  so  severe  a calamity,  and  to  contribute  to 
“ the  re-establishment  of  public  tranquillity.  In  this  view, 
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“ and  in  order  to  manifest  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  in  this 
“ respect,  their  said  majesties  have  determined  to  make  the 
“ following  declaration,  viz. 

“ That  they  are  ready  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the  place 
“ which  shall  be  thought  most  proper,  in  order  there  to  treat, 
“ 'conjointly,  of  a solid  and  general  peace  with  those  whom  the 
“ belligerent  parties  shall  think  fit  to  authorise,  on  their  part, 
“ for  the  attaining  so  salutary  an  end.” 


. NOTE  [K],  p.  163. 

Abstract  of  the  report  made  to  his  Catholic  majesty  by  the  physi- 
cians appointed  to  examine  the  prince  royal,  his  eldest  son,  in 
consequence  o f which  his  royal  highness  was  declared  incapable 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Translated  from  the 
original  published  at  Naples,  Sept.  27. 

1.  Though  his  royal  highness  don  Philip  is  thirteen  years  old, 
he  is  of  low  stature ; and  yet  the  king  his  father,  and  the 
queen  his  mother,  are  both  of  a very  proper  height. 

2.  His  royal  highness  has  some  contraction  in  his  joints; 
though  he  can  readily  move,  and  make  use  of  them  upon  all 
occasions. 

3.  His  royal  highness  is  apt  to  stoop  and  to  hold  down  Ills 
head,  as  people  of  weak  eyes  often  do. 

4.  The  prince  most  evidently  squints,  and  his  eyes  frequent- 
ly water,  and  are  gummy,  particularly  his  left  eye  : though  we 
cannot  say  he  is  blind,  but  are  rather  certain  of  the  contrary, 
as  his  royal  highness  can  without  doubt  distinguish  objects, 
both  as  to  their  colour  and  situation. 

5.  In  his  natural  functions,  and  the  most  common  sensa- 
tions, he  is  sometimes  indifferent  to  things  that  are  convenient 
for  him,  and  at  other  times,  is  too  warm  and  impetuous.  life 
genera),  his  passions  are  not  restrained  by  reason. 
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8.  The  prince  has  an  obstinate  aversion  to  some  kind  of 
common  food,  such  as  fruits,  sweetmeats,  &c. 

7.  Ail  sorts  of  noise  or  sound  disturb  and  disconcert  him ; 
and  it  has  the  same  effect  whether  it  be  soft  and  harmonious, 
or  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

8.  The  impressions  that  he  receives  from  pain  or  pleasure 
are  neither  strong  nor  lasting  ; and  he  is  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  the  punctilios  of  politeness  and  good  breeding. 

9.  As  to  facts  and  places  he  sometimes  remembers  them, 
and  sometimes  not ; but  he  seems  not  to  have  the  least  idea  of 
the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion. 

10.  He  delights  in  childish  amusements;  and  those  which 
are  the  most  boisterous  please  him  best.  He  is  continually 
changing  them,  and  shilling  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Signed  by  Don  Francis  Beniore,  chief  physician  to  the  king 
and  kingdom  ; Don  Emmanuel  de  la  llosa,  physician  to 
the  queen  ; and  the  physicians  Ctesar  Ciribue,  Don  Tho- 
mas Pinto,  Don  Francis  Sarrao,  and  Don  Dominique  San 
Severino. 


NOTE  [L],  p.  200. 

Bv  this  law  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  militia-man  who  shall 
have  been  accepted  and  enrolled  as  a substitute,  hired  man, 
or  volunteer,  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  or  who  shall  have 
been  chosen  by  lot,  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the 
act,  shall,  when  embodied,  or  called  out  into  actual  service, 
and  ordered  to  march,  leave  a family  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, the  overseers  shall,  by  order  of  some  one  justice  of  the 
peace,  pay  out  of  the  poor’s  rates  of  such  parish  a weekly  al- 
lowance to  such  family,  according  to  the  usual  and  ordinary 
price  of  labour  and  husbandry  there  ; viz.  for  one  child  under 
• the  age  of  ten  years,  the  price  of  one  day’s  labour;  for  two 
VOL.  vi.  a 
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children  under  the  age  aforesaid)  the  price  of  two  days’  labour ; 
for  three  or  four  children  under  the  age  aforesaid,  the  price 
of  three  days’  labour  ; for  five  or  more  children  under  the  age 
aforesaid,  the  price  of  four  days’  labour ; and  for  the  wife  of 
such  militia-man,  the  price  of  one  days’  labour ; but  that  the 
families  of  such  men  only  as  shall  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  of  the 
substitutes,  hired  men,  and  volunteers  already  accepted  and 
enrolled,  shall,  after  the  {tossing  of  this  act,  receive  any  such 
weekly  allowance.  Tor  removing  the  grievance  complained  of 
in  the  above  petition,  it  is  enacted,  that  where  treasurers  shall 
reimburse  to  overseers  any  money  in  pursuance  of  this  aet,  on 
account  of  the  weekly  allowance  to  the  family  of  any  militia- 
man serving  in  the  militia  of  any  county  or  place,  other  than 
that  wherein  such  family  shall  dwell,  they  are  to  transmit  an  ac- 
count thereof,  signed  by  some  justice,  for  the  place  where  such 
family  shall  dwell,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  &c.  in  the 
militia  whereof  such  militia-man  shall  serve,  who  is  thereupon 
to  pay  him  the  sum  so  reimbursed  to  such  overseers,  and  the 
same  to  be  allowed  in  his  accounts. 


NOTE  [M],  p.  207. 

Tan  openings  to  be  made,  and  the  passages  to  be  improved 
and  enlarged,  were  ascertained  by  two  schedules  annexed  to 
the  act.  With  respect  to  the  houses,  buildings,  and  grounds 
to  be  purchased,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
city,  in  common-council  assembled,  or  a committee  appointed 
by  them,  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  hy  agreement,  with 
the  respective  proprietors,  or  otherwise  by  a jury  in  the  usual 
manner.  With  regard  to  party-walls,  the  act  ordains,  that  the 
proprietor  of  either  adjoining  house  may  compel  the  proprietor 
of  the  other  to  agree  to  its  being  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and 
pay  a moiety  of  the  expence  even  though  it  should  not  be 
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necessary  to  pull  down  or  rebuild  either  of  their  houses : that 
all  party  walls  shall  be  at  least  two  bricks  and  a half  in  thick- 
ness, in  the  cellar,  and  two  bricks  thick  upwards  to  the  top  of 
the  garret-floor.  It  enacts,  that  if  any  decayed  house  belongs 
to  several  proprietors,  any  one  of  them  who  is  desirous  to  re- 
build, may  oblige  the  others  to  concur,  and  join  with  him  in 
the  expence,  or  purchase  their  shares  at  a price  to  be  fixed  by 
a jury.  If  any  house  should  hereafter  be  presented  by  any 
inquest,  or  grand  jury  in  London,  as  being  in  a ruinous  condi- 
tion, the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen  is,  by  this  act,  empow- 
ered to  pull  it  down  at  the  expence  of  the  ground  landlords. 
As  to  damaged  pavements,  not  sufficiently  repaired  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  water-works,  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  London 
is  vested  with  power,  upon  their  refusing  or  delaying  to  make 
it  good,  to  cause  it  to  be  effectually  relaid  with  good  mate- 
rials at  their  expence. 


NOTE  [N],  p.  217. 

The  following  declaration  made  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion will  render  the  memory  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  dear 
to  latest  posterity. 

His  royal  highness  has  authorised  lord  T.  and  sir  P.  D.  to 
give  the  most  positive  assurances  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  op- 
position, of  his  upright  intentions ; that  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  distresses  and  calamities  that  have  befallen,  and 
every  day  are  more  likely  to  befal  this  country ; and  there- 
fore invites  all  well-wishers  to  this  country  and  its  constitution 
to  coalesce  and  unite  with  him,  and  upon  the  following  prin- 
ciple only. 

His  royal  highness  promises,  and  will  declare  it  openly,  that 
it  is  his  intention  totally  to  abolish  any  distinctions  for  the  fu- 
ture of  parties  ; and  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  and  as  soon  as 
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it  does  lie  in  his  power,  to  take  away  for  ever  all  proscription 
from  any  set  of  men  whatever  who  are  friends  to  the  constitu- 
tion ; and  therefore  will  promote  for  the  present,  and  when  it 
is  in  his  power  will  immediately  grant. 

First,  a bill  to  empower  all  gentlemen  to  act  as  justices  of 
the  peace  paying  land-tax  for  3001.  per  annum  in  any  county 
where  he  intends  to  serve. 

Secondly,  his  royal  highness  promises,  in  like  manner,  to 
support,  and  forthwith  grant,  whenever  he  shall  have  it  in  his 
power,  a bill  to  create  and  establish  a numerous  and  effectual 
militia  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  his  royal  highness  promises,  in  like  manner,  to 
promote  and  support,  and  likewise  grant,  when  it  is  in  his 
power,  a bill  to  exclude  all  military  officers  in  the  land  ser- 
vice, under  the  degree  of  colonels  of  regiments,  and  in  the  sea- 
service,  under  the  degree  of  rear  admirals,  from  sitting  in  the 
house  of  commons.  ■ 

Fourthly,  his  royal  highness  promises,  that  he  will,  when  in 
his  power,  grant  inquiries  into  the  great  number  of  abuses  in 
offices,  and  does  not  doubt  of  the  assistance  of  all  honest  men, 
to  enable  him  to  correct  the  same  for  the  future. 

Fifthly,  his  royal  highness  promises,  and  will  openly  de- 
clare, that  he  will  make  no  agreement  with,  or  join  in  the 
support  of  any  administration  whatever,  without  previously 
obtaining  the  above-mentioned  points  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  sake  of  good  government.  Upon  these  conditions, 
and  these  conditions  only,  his  royal  highness  thinks  he  has  a 
right  not  to  doubt  of  having  a most  cordial  support  from  all 
those  good  men  who  mean  their  country  and  this  constitution 
well,  and  that  they  will  become  his  and  his  family’s  friends, 
and  unite  with  him,  to  promote  the  good  government  of  this 
country  ; and  that  they  will  follow  him,  upon  these  principles, 
both  in  court  and  out  of  court ; and  if  he  should  live  to  form 
an  administration,  it  should  be  composed,  without  distinction. 
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of  men  of  dignity,  knowledge,  and  probity.  His  royal  high- 
ness further  promises  to  accept  of  no  more,  if  offered  to  him, 
than  800,0001.  for  his  civil  list,  by  way  of  rent-charge. 

Answer  to  the  foregoing  proposal. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  to  whom  a paper  has  been  com- 
municated, containing  his  royal  highness  the  prince’s  gracious 
intentions  upon  several  weighty  and  important  points,  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  restoring  and 
perpetuating  the  true  use  and  design  of  parliament,  the  purity 
of  our  excellent  constitution,  and  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation,  do  therein  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
observe,  and  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  uprightness  and 
generosity  of  his  royal  highness's  noble  sentiments  and  resolu- 
tions. And  therefore  beg  leave  to  return  their  most  dutiful 
and  humble  thanks  for  the  same  : and  to  assure  his  royal 
highness  that  they  will  constantly  and  steadily  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  support  those  his  wise  and  salutary  purposes, 
that  the  throne  may  be  strengthened,  religion  and  morality 
encouraged,  faction  and  corruption  destroyed,  the  purity  and 
essence  of  parliament  restored,  and  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  our  constitution  preserved. 

When  the  above  answer  was  returned  to  the  prince,  there 
were  present,  ’ 

The  Duke  of  B.—The  Earl  of  L. — The  Earl  of  S. — The 
Earl  qfT. — The  Earl  of  IV. — The  Earl  ofS. — Lord  F. 
—Lord  W.—Sir  Wat.  ' IVil.  Wynne.— Sir  John  If  C.— 
Sir  Walter  B — Sir  Robert  G Mr  F, — Mr  P.—\Ir  C. 
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NOTE  [O],  p.  267. 

"Ultimo  die  Octobris  anno  ab  incarnatione 
MDCCLX, 

Auspicatissimo  principe  Georgio  Tertio 
Regnum  jam  incunte, 

Pontis  hnjus,  in  reipublic®  commodum 
Urbisque  majestatem 
(Lat£-tum  flagrante  bello) 
a S.  P.  Q.  L.  suscepti, 

Primum  lapidem  posuit 
Thomas  Ciiitty,  miles, 

Pr®tor ; 

Roberto  Mylne,  architecto. 

v ' 

Utque  apud  posteros  extet  monumentum 
Voluntatis  su®  erga  virura, 

Qui  vigore  ingenii,  animi  constantia, 
Probitatis  et  virtutis  su®  felici  quad  am  contagione, 
( Favente  Deo, 

Faustisque  Georgii  Secundi  auspiciis!) 
Imperium  Britannicum 
In  Asia,  Africa,  ct  America 
Restituit,  auxit,  et  stabilivit ; 

Necnon  patri®  antiquum  hondVcm  et  auctoritatem 
Inter  Europ®  gentes  instauravit ; 

Cives  I.ondinenses,  uno  consensu, 

Huic  ponti  inscribi  voluerunt  nomcn 
GULIELMI  PITT. 
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NOTE  [P],  p-  ‘28a 

This  attempt  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner,  having 
'doubtless  been  concerted  with  the  two-and-twenty  hostages 
who  resided  in  the  fort.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  February, 
two  Indian  women  appearing  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  Mr  Dogharty,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  fort,  went 
out  to  ask  them  what  news.  While  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  these  females,  the  great  Indian  warrior  Ocun- 
nastota  joined  them,  desired  he  would  call  the  commanding 
officer,  to  whom  he  said  lie  had  something  to  propose.  Ac- 
cordingly, lieutenant  Cotymore  appearing,  accompanied  by 
ensign  Bell,  Dogharty,  and  Foster  the  interpreter,  Ocunnastota 
told  him  he  had  something  of  consequence  to  impart  to  the 
governor,  whom  he  proposed  to  visit,  and  desired  he  might  be 
attended  by  a white  man  as  a safeguard.  The  lieutenant  as- 
suring him  he  should  have  a safeguard,  the  Indian  declared  he 
would  then  go  and  catch  a horse  for  him  ; so  saying,  he  swung 
a bridle  twice  over  his  head,  os  a signal;  and  immediately 
twenty-five  or  thirty  musquets,  from  different  ambuscades, 
were  discharged  at  the  English  officers.  Mr  Cotymore  received 
a shot  in  his  left,  breast,  and  in  a few  days  expired ; Mr  Bell 
was  wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  left  leg,  and  the  interpreter  in 
the  buttock.  Ensign  Milne,  who  remained  in  the  fort,  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  this  treachery,  than  he  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  shackle  the  hostages ; in  the  execution  of  which  order,  one 
man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  another  wounded  in  his  fore- 
head with  a tomahawk : circumstances  which,  added  to  the 
murder  of  the  lieutenant,  incensed  the  garrison  to  such  a de- 
gree, that  it  was  judged  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  host- 
ages to  death  without  further  hesitation.  In  the  evening,  a 
party  of  Indians  approached  the  fort,  and  firing  two  signal 
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piece*,  cried  aloud  in  the  Cherokee  language — “ Fight  man- 
“ fully,  and  you  shall  be  assisted.”  They  then  began  an  at- 
tack ; and  continued  firing  all  night  upon  the  fort,  without 
doing  the  least  execution.  That  a design  was  concerted  be- 
tween them  and  the  hostages  appeared  plainly  from  the  nature 
of  this  assault ; and  this  suspicion  was  converted  into  a cer-  * 
tainty  next  day,  when  some  of  the  garrison,  searching  the 
apartment  in  which  the  hostages  lay,  found  a bottle  of  poison, 
probably  designed  to  be  emptied  into  the  well,  and  several 
tomahawks  buried  in  the  earth ; which  weapons  had  been  pri- 
vately conveyed  to  them  by  their  friends,  who  were  permitted 
to  visit  them  without  interruption.  On  the  third  day  of 
March,  the  fort  of  Ninety-six  was  attacked  by  two  hundred 
Cherokee  Indians  with  musquetry,  which  had  little  or  no  effect ; 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  with  some  loss,  and  revenged 
themselves  on  the  open  country,  burning  and  ravaging  all  the 
houses  and  plantations  belonging  to  English  settlers  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  all  along  the  frontiers  of  Virginia. 
Not  contented  with  pillaging  and  destroying  the  habitations, 
they  wantoned  in  the  most  horrible  barbarities ; and  their 
motions  were  so  secret  and  sudden,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  inhabitants  to  know  where  the  storm  would  burst,  or  take 
proper  precautions  for  their  own  defence ; so  that  a great 
number  of  the  back  settlements  were  totally  abandoned. 


NOTE  [Q],  p,  288. 

The  garrison  of  Quebec,  during  the  winter,  repaired  above 
five  hundred  houses,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  English 
cannon,  built  eight  redoubts  of  wood,  raised  foot-banks  along 
the  ramparts,  opened  embrasures,  mounted  artillery,  blocked 
up  all  the  avenues  of  the  suburbs  with  a stokade,  removed 
eleven  months’  provisions  into  the  highest  parts  of  the  city,  and 
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formed  a magazine  of  four  thousand  fascines.  Two  hundred 
men  were  posted  at  St  Foix,  and  twice  the  number  at  Lorette. 
Several  hundred  men  marched  to  St  Augustin,  brought  off  the 
enemy’s  advanced  guard,  with  a great  number  of  cattle,  and 
disarmed  the  inhabitants.  By  these  precautions  the  motions 
of  the  French  were  observed,  the  avenues  of  Quebec  were  co- 
vered, and  their  dominions  secured  over  eleven  parishes,  which 
furnished  them  with  some  fresh  provisions,  and  other  necessaries 
for  subsistence.  Sixteen  thousand  cords  of  wood  being  want- 
ed for  the  hospitals,  guards,  and  quarters,  and  the  method  of 
transporting  it  from  the  isle  of  Orleans  being  found  slow  and 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  floating  ice  in  the  river,  a sufficient 
number  of  hand-sledges  were  made,  and  two  hundred  wood- 
fellers  set  at  work  in  the  forest  of  St  Foix,  where  plenty  of 
fuel  was  obtained  and  brought  into  the  several  regiments  by 
the  men  that  were  not  upon  duty.  A detachment  of  two  hun- 
dred men  being  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  disarmed 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance : by  this  step  the  English  became  masters  of  the  southern 
side  of  St  Laurence,  and  were  supplied  with  good  quantities 
of  fresh  provision.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy  were  es- 
tablished at  Point  au  Tremble,  St  Augustin,  and  Le  Calvaire; 
the  main  body  of  their  army  quartered  between  Trois  Riviere* 
and  Jaques  QurfVtier.  Their  general  having  formed  the  design 
of  attacking  Quebec  in  the  winter,  began  to  provide  snow- 
shoes  or  rackets,  scaling-ladders,  and  fascines,  and  make  all 
the  necessary  preparations  for  that  enterprise.  He  took  pos- 
session of  Point  Levi,  where  he  formed  a magazine  of  provi- 
sions ; great  part  of  which,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  : for,  as  soon  as  the  river  was  frozen  over,  brigadier 
Murray  dispatched  thither  two  hundred  men  ; at  whose  ap- 
proach the  enemy  abandoned  their  magazine,  and  retreated 
with  great  precipitation.  Here  the  detachment  took  post  in 
g church  until  they  could  build  two  wooden  redoubts,  and 
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mount  them  with  artillery.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  re- 
turning with  a greater  force  to  recover  the  post,  gome  bat- 
talions, with  the  light  infantry,  marched  over  the  ice,  in  order 
to  cut  off  their  communication  ; but  they  fled  with  great  con- 
fusion, and  afterwards  took  post  at  St  Michael,  at  a consider- 
able distance  farther  down  the  river.  They  now  resolved  to 
postpone  the  siege  of  Quebec,  that  they  might  carry  it  on  in 
a more  regular  manner.  They  began  to  rig  their  ships,  repair 
their  small  craft,  build  gallics,  cast  bombs  and  bullets,  and 
prepare  fascines  and  gabions ; while  brigadier  Murray  em- 
ployed his  men  in  making  preparations  for  a vigorous  defence. 
He  sent  out  a detachment,  who  surprised  the  enemy’s  posts  at 
St  Augustin,  Maison  Brulee,  and  Le  Calvaire,  where  they  took 
ninety  prisoners.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  light  infantry  to 
possess  and  fortify  Cape  Rouge,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  land- 
ing at  that  place,  as  well  as  to  be  nearer  at  hand  to  observe 
their  motions ; but  when  the  frost  broke  up,  so  that  their  ships 
could  fall  down  the  river,  they  landed  at  St  Augustin ; and 
the  English  posts  were  abandoned  one  after  another,  the  de- 
tachments retiring  without  loss  into  the  city. 


NOTE  [R],  p.  332. 

A translation  of  the  declaration  delivered  by  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter residing  at  the  Hague  to  his  serene  highness  prince  Louis 
o/Tlrunswick,  in  answer  to  that  which  his  highness  had  deliver- 
ed on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, on  the  2 5th  if  November,  1759,  to  the  ministers  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers. 

Their  Britannic  and  Prussian  majesties  having  thought  pro- 
per to  make  known,  by  the  declaration  delivered,  on  their 
part,  at  the  Hague  the  25th  of  November  last  past,  to  the  am- 
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bassadors  and  ministers  of  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburg^ 
and  Versailles,  residing  there, 

“ That  being  sincerely  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  rc- 
“ establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity,  they  were  ready  to 
“ send  plenipotentiaries  to  the  place  that  shall  be  judged  the 
“ most  convenient,  in  order  to  treat  there  of  this  important 
“ object  with  those  which  the  belligerent  parties  shall  think 
“ proper  to  authorise  on  their  side,  for  attaining  so  salutary 
“ an  end.” 

Her  majesty  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
her  majesty  the  empress  of  all  the  Kussias,  and  his  majesty 
the  most  Christian  king,  equally  animated  by  the  desire  of  con- 
tributing to  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity,  on 
a solid  and  equitable  footing,  declare  in  return, 

“ That  his  majesty  the  Catholic  king  having  been  pleased 
“ to  offer  his  mediation  in  the  war  which  had  subsisted  for 
“ some  years  between  France  and  England ; and  this  war 
“ having  besides  nothing  in  common  with  that  which  the  two 
“ empresses,  with  their  allies,  have  likewise  carried  on  for 
“ some  years  against  the  king  of  Prussia ; 

“ His  most  Christian  majesty  is  ready  to  treat  of  his  parti- 
“ cular  peace  with  England,  through  the  good  offices  of  his 
“ Catholic  majesty,  whose  mediation  he  has  a pleasure  in 
M accepting. 

“ As  to  the  war  which  regards  directly  his  Prussian  majesty, 
“ their  majesties,  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
“ the  empress  of  all  the  Kussias,  and  the  most  Christian  king, 
“ are  disposed  to  agree  to  the  appointing  the  congress  pro- 
“ posed.  But  as,  by  virtue  of  their  treaties,  they  cannot  enter 
“ into  any  engagement  relating  to  peace  but  in  conjunction 
“ with  their  allies,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may 
“ be  enabled  to  explain  themselves  definitively  upon  that 
“ subject,  that  their  Britannic  and  Prussian  majesties  should 
“ previously  be  pleased  to  cause  their  invitation  to  a congress 
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“ to  be  made  to  all  the  powers  that  are  directly  engaged  in 
“ war  against  jhe  king  of  Prussia ; and,  namely,  to  his  majesty 
“ the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  as  likewise  to  his 
“ majesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  ought  specifically  to  be 
“ invited  to  the  future  congress.” 


NOTE  [S],  p.  347. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  the  marquis  of  Granby  to  the  carl  of 
lloldemesse. 

My  Lord. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I have  the  honour  of 
acquainting  your  lordship  of  the  success  of  the  hereditary 
prince  yesterday  morning. 

General  Sporcken’s  corps  marched  from  the  camp  at  Kalle 
to  Liebenau,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth ; 
the  hereditary  prince  followed  the  same  evening  with  a body  of 
troops,  among  which  were  the  two  English  battalions  of  grena- 
diers, the  two  of  Highlanders,  and  four  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
Cope’s  and  Conway’s. 

The  army  was  under  arms  all  day  on  the  thirtieth,  and 
about  eleven  at  night  marched  oil',  in  six  columns,  to  Liebenau. 
About  five  the  next  morning,  the  whole  army  assembled,  and 
formed  on  the  heights  near  Corbeke.  The  hereditary  prince 
was,  at  this  time,  marching  in  two  columns,  in  order  to  turn 
the  enemy’s  left  flank ; which  he  did  by  marching  to  Donhel- 
bourg,  leaving  Klein-Eder  on  his  left,  and  forming  in  two 
lines,  with  the  left  towards  Dossel,  and  his  right  near  Grimbeck, 
opposite  to  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  whose  position  was 
with  the  left  to  the  high  hill  near  Offendorf,  and  their  right 
to  Warbourg,  into  which  place  they  had  flung  Fischer’s  corps. 
The  hereditary  prince  immediately  attacked  the  enemy’s  flank, 
and,  after  a very  sharp  dispute,  obliged  them  to  give  way, 
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and,  by  a continual  fire,  kept  forcing  them  to  fall  back  upon 
Warbourg.  The  army  was  at  this  time  matching  with  the 
greatest  diligence  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front ; but  the  in- 
fantry could  not  get  up  in  time : general  Waldegrave,  at  the 
head  of  the  Rritish.  pressed  their  march  as  much  as  possible ; 
no  troops  could  shew  more  eagerness  to  get  up  than  they 
shewed.  Many  of  the  men,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
over-straining  themselves  to  get  on  through  morassy  and  very 
difficult  ground,  suddenly  dropt  down  on  their  march. 

General  Mostyn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  ca- 
valry, that  was  formed  on  the  right  of  our  infantry,  on  the 
other  side  of  a large  wood,  upon  receiving  the  duke’s  orders 
to  come  up  with  the  cavalry  as  fast  as  possible,  made  so  much 
expedition,  bringing  them  up  at  full  trot,  though  the  distance 
was  near  five  miles,  that  the  British  cavalry  had  the  happiness 
to  arrive  in  time  to  share  the  glory  of  the  day,  having  success- 
fully charged  several  times  both  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. 

I should  do  injustice  to  the  general  officers,  to  every  officer 
and  private  man  of  the  cavalry,  if  I did  not  beg  your  lordship 
would  assure  his  majesty  that  nothing  could  exceed  their  gal- 
lant behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Captain  Phillips  made  so  much  expedition  with  his  cannon, 
as  to  have  an  opportunity,  by  a severe  cannonade,  to  oblige 
those  who  had  passed  the  Dymel,  and  were  formed  on  the 
other  side,  to  retire  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

I received  his  serene  highness’s  orders  yesterday,  in  the 
evening,  to  pass  the  river  after  them,  with  twelve  British  bat- 
talions, and  ten  squadrons,  and  am  now  encamped  upon  the 
heights  of  Wilda,  about  four  miles  from  Warbourg,  on  the 
heights  of  which  their  grand  army  is  encamped. 

M.  de  Muy  is  now  retiring  from  the  heights  of  Volk-Missen, 
where  he  lay  under  arms  last  night,  towards  Wolfshagen.  1 
cannot  give  your  lordship  an  account  of  the  loss  on  either  side. 
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Captain  Faucitt,  whom  I send  oft'  with  this,  shall  get  all  the 
intelligence  he  can  upon  this  head  before  he  sets  off. 

I am,  &c. 

Saturday  morning,  GRANBY, 

six  o’clock. 

P.  8. — As  I had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  off  captain 
Faucitt  so  soon  as  I intended,  I opened  my  letter,  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  that  I have  just  joined  the  grand  army  with  my 
detachment.  » 

NOTE  [T,]  p.  367. 

The  Germans  are  in  general  but  indifferent  engineers,  and 
little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  besieging.  On  this  occasion 
the  Austrian  general  hod  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  carry- 
ing the  place  by  a sudden  attack,  or  intimidating  count  Taven- 
zein,  the  governor,  to  an  immediate  surrender : for  he  knew 
the  Russian  army  was  at  a considerable  distance ; and  judged, 
from  the  character  of  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  that  he  would 
advance  to  the  relief  of  the  place  long  before  it  would  be 
taken  according  to  the  usual  forms.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, when  he  had  invested  the  town,  he  sent  a letter  to 
the  governor,  specifying  that  his  army  consisted  of  fifty  bat- 
talions, and  fourscore  squadrons ; that  the  Russian  army, 
amounting  to  Beventy-five  thousand  men,  was  within  three 
days’  march  of  Breslau  ; that  no  succour  could  be  expected 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  encamped  as  he  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Elbe,  and  over-awed  by  the  army  of  count  Daun  ; that 
prince  Henry,  far  from  being  in  a condition  to  bring  relief 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  his  ground  against  the  Russians ; 
that  Breslau  being  an  open  mercantile  town,  not  a fortress, 
could  not  be  defended  without  contravening  the  established 
rules  of  war  ; and  therefore  the  governor,  in  case  of  obstinacy, 
had  no  reason  to  expect  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  be- 
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uefit  of  which  was  now  offered.  He,  at  the  same  time,  sent  8 
memorial  to  the  civil  magistrates,  threatening  the  town  with  de- 
struction, which  could  by  no  other  means  be  prevented  than  by 
joining  with  the  inhabitants  in  persuading  die  governor  to  em- 
brace immediately  the  terms  that  were  proposed.  Count  Ta- 
venzein,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  was  encouraged  by  these 
menaces,  which  implied  an  apprehension  in  Laudohn  that  the 
place  would  be  relieved.  He  therefore  replied  to  the  summons 
he  had  received,  that  Breslau  was  not  simply  a mercantile  town, 
but  ought  to  be  considered  as  a place  of  strength,  as  being  sur# 
rounded  with  works  and  wet  ditches ; that  the  Austrians  them- 
selves had  defended  it  as  such  after  the  battle  of  Lissa,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven;  that  the 
king  his  master  having  commanded  him  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  last  extremity,  he  could  neither  comply  with  general  Lau- 
dohn’s  proposals,  nor  pay  the  least  regard  to  his  threats  of 
destroying  the  town ; as  he  had  not  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  houses,  but  with  the  defence  of  the  fortifications. 
The  Austrian  convinced  him,  that  same  evening,  that  he 
threatened  nothing  but  what  lie  meant  to  perform.  Ho  opened 
his  batteries,  and  poured  in  upon  the  town  a most  terrible 
shower  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets,  which  continued  till 
midnight.  During  this  dreadful  discharge,  which  filled  the 
place  with  horror  and  desolation,  lie  attempted  the  out-works 
by  assault.  The  Croats  attacked  the  covered  way  in  different 
places  with  their  usual  impetuosity;  but  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  by  the  conduct  and  resolution  of  die  go- 
vernor and  garrison.  These  proceedings  having  made  no  im- 
pression on  Tavenzein,  the  besieging  general  had  recourse  again 
to  ncgociation  ; and  offered  the  most  flattering  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, which  were  rejected  with  disdain.  The  governor 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  destruction  of  the  town  had 
made  no  change  in  his  resolution ; though  it  was  a practice 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
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mon  humanity,  to  begin'the  siege  of  a fortress  by  ruining  the 
inhabitants : finally,  he  assured  him  he  would  wait  for  him 
upon  the  ramparts,  and  defend  the  place  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  His  observation  was  certainly  just:  nothing  could  be 
more  infamously  inhuman  than  this  practice  of  making  war 
upon  the  helpless  unarmed  inhabitants  of  a town  which  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  beleagured ; yet  the  besieger  pleaded 
the  example  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  had  before  acted 
the  same  tragedy  at  Dresden.  Laudohn  being  thus  set  at  de- 
fiance, continued  to  batter  and  bombard ; and  several  subse- 
quent assaults  were  given  to  the  fortifications. 
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AbERCORN,  (Hamilton)  earl  of,  accompanies  king  James  to 
Ireland,  i.  53,  n. 

Abercrombie,  general,  appointed  to  succeed  general  Shirley, 

iv.  401.  Situation  of  atfairs  in  North  America  on  his  arrival  at 
Albany,  41  2.  He  succeeds  to  the  chief  command  in  America, 

v.  297. 

Aberdeen,  (Gordon)  earl  of,  attends  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Aberdeen,  iii.  550. 

Abingdon,  (Bertie)  earl  of,  created  a privy-counsellor,  ii.  10. 
Opposes  the  septennial  act,  570.  Presents  a petition  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  os  to  quartering  soldiers,  580.  His 
motion  concerning  the  Scottish  election  of  the  sixteen  peers, 
iii.  266. 

Abjuration  of  James  II.  proposed,  i.  117.  The  bill  of,  passed, 
596. 

Act  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  the  queen’s  decease, 
refused  the  royal  assent  in  Scotland,  ii.  69.  Passed,  123. 
Acton,  Richard,  his  examination  as  to  the  East-India  company’s 
charter,  i.  334. 

Addison,  Mr,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  ii.  585. 

Admiralty,  courts  of,  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  at  sea, 
to  be  held  twice  a year,  v.  474. 

Adolphus  Frederick  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  iv.  126. 
Conspiracy  discovered  to  make  him  absolute,  444.  He  threat- 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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ens  to  abdicate,  ibid.  His  forces  invade  Prussian  Pomerania, 
v.  150,  170.  His  general’s  declaration,  ibid-  Some  of  his  ter- 
ritories seized  by  the  Prussians,  172.  His  answer  to  the  land- 
gTave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  174.  Advantages  gained  by  his  troops 
in  Pomerania,  vi.  361.  Their  further  operations  there,  363. 
Advocates,  the  faculty  of,  reprimanded  for  favouring  the  duke  of 
Hamilton’s  protest  and  address,  ii.  19.  Receives  a medal  of 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  391. 

African  and  Indian  company  established  in  Scotland,  i.  342. 
Addressed  against  by  the  English  parliament,  37 5.  Abandoned 
by  king  William,  476.  Make  a settlement  at  Darien,  496. 
Compelled  to  quit  it,  498.  Causes  a national  ferment,  514. 
The  motive  ascribed  for  king  William’s  opposition  to  that  set- 
tlement, 516. 

African  trade,  measures  taken  with  regard  to,  iv.  22,  74,  87- 
v.  235,  237. 

Affry,  count  de,  his  memorial  to  the  Dutch,  concerning  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  Ostend,  and  Nieuport,  v.  283.  His  counter  me- 
morial to  that  of  England,  vi.  158. 

Aiguillon,  duke  of,  marches  against  general  Bligh,  v.  270.  His 
politeness  to  the  English  officers,  278.  Assembles  a body  of 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Britain,  354. 

Aislabie,  Mr,  resigns  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iii. 
66-  Expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  account  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  69. 

Aix,  isle  of,  taken,  v.  12. 

Aix-la-Cliapellc,  reflections  on  the  peace  of,  iv.  44.  Rejoicings 
for,  ibid. 

Albany,  in  New-York,  described,  iv.  251. 

Albemarle,  (Keppel)  earl  of,  eclipses  Portland  in  king  William’s 
favour,  i.  461,  475.  Defeated  at  Denain,  ii.  446. 

, (Keppel)  earl  of,  our  ambassador  to  France,  reclaims 

some  English  traders  taken  by  the  French  in  America,  iv.  197. 
He  is  trifled  with  at  Paris,  206,  261.  His  death,  279. 
Alberoni,  cardinal,  his  letter  concerning  sir  George  Byng’s  at- 
tacking the  Spanish  fleet,  iii.  22. 

Alcide,  French  man  of  war,  taken,  iv.  288. 

Algerines  take  and  plunder  an  English  packet-boat,  iv.  55. 
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Alienation  act  passed  against  the  Scotch,  ii.  153. 

Allied  array  assembles  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  v.  103. 
Skirmishes  with  the  French,  102.  Passes  the  Weser,  103. 

Worsted  at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French,  107,  110.  Retreats  to 
Hoya,  111.  And  thence  to  Stade,  114.  Dispersed  by  the 
convention  of  Closter- Seven,  115.  Re-assembled  under  prince 
Ferdinand,  189.  Obtains  some  advantages  over  the  French, 
whom  it  obliges  to  evacuate  part  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  < 

ibid.  But  is  checked  at  Zell,  190.  Skirmishes  with  the  French, 

345.  Harasses  the  French  in  their  retreat,  350.  Passes  the 
Rhine,  and  obtains  divers  advantages  over  them,  ibid.  Gains 
the  battle  of  Crevelt,  354.  Defeated  at  Sangershausen,  358. 

Worsts  M.  de  Chevert  at  Meer,  361.  Repasses  the  Rhine,  362. 

Cantoned  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  bishoprics  of 
Munster,  Paderborn,  and  Ilildesheim,  365.  Skirmishes  be- 
tween them  and  the  enemy,  vi.  110.  Worsted  at  Bergen,  112. 

Harassed  in  retreating,  115.  Defeats  the  French  at  Minden, 

121,  &c.  and  Coveldt,  123.  Complains  of  its  violating  the 
neutrality  of  the  Dutch  territories,  154.  Skirmishes  between 
it  and  the  French,  333,  334,  339.  Defeated  at  Corbach, 

342,  &c.  Victories  at  ExdorfF,  344.  At  Warbourg,  346. 
Skirmishes  with  the  French,  349,  &c. 

Ambassadors,  their  privileges  ascertained,  ii.  316. 

America,  troops  in,  subjected  to  the  mutiny  act,  iv.  278,  n. 

Maritime  faws  of  England  extended  to  it,  350.  And  the  power 
of  inlisting  indented  servants,  ibid.  Scheme  for  making  salt  in 
it,  v.  238,  n.  See  West  Indies. 

, (North,)  general  view  of  the  British  colonies  in  it,  iv. 

248,  &c.  Transactions  in  it,  36,  195,  196,  258,  304,  &c.  v. 

32,  297,  &c.  vi.  34,  278,  286,  &c. 

American  contract  examined,  iv.  528. 

Amherst,  general,  reduces  Cape  Breton,  v.  297,  301.  Returns 
to  New  England,  and  sets  out  for  Albany,  310.  Receives  the 
thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  514.  Takes  possession  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  vi.  41,  42.  Embarks  on  Lake 
Champlain,  43.  His  operations  there,  and  after  his  return  to 
Crown  Point,  ibid.  44.  He  arrives  at  Oswego,  298.  Sails 
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down  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  reduces  the  French  fort  at 
Isle  de  Royal,  ibid.  299.  He  takes  Montreal,  301. 
Ananiaboe,  the  cahoceiro  of,  his  equivocal  conduct,  v.  47. 
Anderton,  the  printer,  his  trial,  for  treasonous  libels  against  go- 
vernment, i.  287. 

Andrews,  captain,  his  engagement  with  part  of  a French  squadron, 

iv.  288. 

Angel,  captain,  his  success,  v.  543. 

Anglesey,  ( Annesley)  earl  of,  withdraws  himself  from  the  Tories, 
ii.  484-  But  rejoins  them,  487. 

Angria,  resolutions  taken  against  him,  iv.  433.  His  fort  of  Ge- 
riah  taken,  and  fleet  destroyed,  436. 

Angus,  (Douglas)  carl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Steenkerke,  i.  225. 
Anhalt-Cothen,  prince  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  allies,  vi.  345. 
Anhalt-Dessau,  (Maurice)  prince  of,  collects  a Prussian  army, 

v.  68.  Which  he  conducts  into  Bohemia,  78.  His  advanced 
posts  at  Pima  attacked  by  the  Austrians,  137.  He  is  sent  to 
secure  Berlin,  150,  151.  Conducts  the  third  division  of  the 
Prussians  into  Moravia,  368.  Is  wounded  and  taken  at  Hoch- 
kirchen,  384.  His  conduct  at  Minden,  vi.  120. 

Anjengo,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  iv.  226. 

Anjou,  (Philip)  duke  of,  succeeds  to  the  Spanish  throne,  by 
the  name  of  Philip  V.  i.  531. 

Annandale,  (Johnson)  earl  of,  discovers  a Jacobite  plot,  i.  111. 
Created  president  of  the  Scottish  council,  ii.  63,  169.  Oppose* 
the  union,  230,  233. 

Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  described,  iv.  254. 

in  Nova-Scotia,  the  inhabitants  of,  rebel,  iv.  202. 
And  are  reduced  by  major  Laurence,  ibid. 

Anne,  daughter  to  James  duke  of  York,  has  a revenue  setded 
upon  her,  i.  108.  Dissensions  between  the  queen  and  her,  242. 
Reconciliation  between  her  and  king  William,  322.  Her  son 
dies,  521.  She  succeeds  to  the  throne,  ii.  I.  Resolves  to 
fulfil  her  predecessor’s  engagements  with  the  allies,  7.  Her 
inclination  to  the  Tories,  9.  She  declares  war  against  France, 
11.  Warm  opposition  to  her  ministry  in  Scotland,  15.  She 
appoints  commissioners  to  treat  of  an  union  of  the  two  king- 
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doms,  19.  Procures  the  Dutch  to  put  a stop  to  their  corre- 
spondence and  commerce  with  France  and  Spain,  49.  Receives 
a remonstrance  from  the  lords  concerning  Lovat’s  plot,  107. 
Grants  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  poor  clergy,  114.  Bill 
for  a regency  in  case  of  her  death,  192.  She  nominates  com- 
missioners to  treat  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  203. 
Rejects  the  proposals  of  France,  227.  Ratifies  the  union,  250. 
Gives  audience  to  a Muscovite  ambassador,  252.  The  nation 
generally  discontented  with  her  Whig  ministry,  270.  She 
grants  an  act  of  grace,  314.  An  effectual  treaty  between  her 
and  France,  319,  348.  She  changes  her  ministry,  360.  Re- 
ceives a representation  from  the  commons  of  her  late  ministry’s 
embezzlements,  371-  Negotiation  between  her  and  France, 

393.  She  creates  twelve  new  peers,  406.  Conferences  opened 
at  Utrecht  between  her  ministers  and  those  of  Louis  XIV.  418. 

Her  measures  obstructed  by  the  allies,  420.  She  demands 
king  Philip’s  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  France,  423.  Ke- 
ceives a loyal  address  from  the  commons,  432.  Communicates 
the  plan  of  peace  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  433.  Progress 
of  her  negociation  at  Ltrecht,  447,  452,  455.  Where  peace  is 
concluded  between  her  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  456.  Upon 
which  she  is  congratulated  by  parliament,  459.  Substance  of 
the  treaty  between  her  and  Louis,  ibid.  She  receives  a repre- 
sentation from  the  Scottish  members,  touching  the  hardships  of 
the  union,  463.  She  is  petitioned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dun-  , 
kirk,  470.  Sends  commissioners  to  see  its  fortifications  demo- 
lished, and  the  harbour  filled  up,  471-  Procures  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Protestants  from  the  French  gallies,  ibid.  Treaty 
between  her  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  476.  Her  answer  to  the 
address  to  set  a price  on  the  chevalier’s  head,  487.  Her  death 
and  character,  500.  Instances  of  her  munificence,  iii.  151. 

Annuities,  some  of,  consolidated,  iv.  135;  vi.  217. 

Anson,  commodore,  sails  for  the  South-Sea,  iii.  364.  His  return 
and  account  of  his  voyage,  502.  He  and  admiral  Warren  de- 
feat and  take  a French  squadron,  606.  Created  a lord,  608. 

, lord,  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  v.  7.  Steers 

with  sir  Edw’ard  Hawke  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  256.  Several 
French  vessels  driven  ashore  by  some  of  his  cruisers,  280. 
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Anstis,  John,  esq.  taken  into  custody  as  a Jacobite,  ii.  54-9. 

Anteuil,  M.  d’,  taken  prisoner,  iv.  241. 

Antigallican  privateer  takes  a French  East-India  ship,  v.  29. 
Petition  of  the  owners  of,  234. 

Antrim,  ( Macdonald ) earl  of,  his  regiment  refused  access  into 
Londonderry,  i.  56.  Warrant  to  apprehend  him,  ii.  363. 

Antrobus,  captain,  his  success,  v.  543. 

Apche,  M.  d’,  worsted  by  admiral  Pococke,  v.  324,  327.  He 
retires  to  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  328.  Defeated  a third  time 
by  admiral  Pococke,  vi.  96,  &c. 

Apraxin,  general,  takes  Memel,  v.  122.  Engages  mareschal 
Lehwald  at  Norkitten,  140.  Makes  a hasty  retreat  from 
Prussia,  141.  Disgraced  and  tried,  332. 

Aquilon  French  man  of  war  destroyed,  v.  193. 

Aram,  Eugene,  an  account  of,  v.  329. 

Arcot,  dispute  about  the  government  of  the  province  of,  iv.  233. 
The  whole  reduced  by  colonel  Coote,  vi.  106. 

Aremberg,  duke  of,  takes  Gabel,  v.  128.  Worsted  by  prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  near  Pretsch,  vi.  144.  ' 

Arethusa,  French  frigate,  taken,  v.  543. 

Argyle,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  sent  by  the  Scottish  convention  to 
invest  William  and  Mary  with  the  government,  i.  40.  With- 
draws from  the  ^coalition,  111.  Created  a duke,  530. 

... , (Campbell)  duke  of,  sent  commissioner  to  the  Scottish 

parliament,  ii.  163.  Drives  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army 
from  their  entrenchments  at  Molplaquet,  326.  Appointed 
general  in  Spain,  383-  His  reasons  for  desiring  a dissolution 
of  the  union  with  Scotland,  466.  He  engages  the  earl  of 
Mar  at  Dumblaine,  556.  Disgraced,  572.  Supports  the  bill 
against  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  iii.  96.  Opposes  the  bill  for 
punishing  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  riots  there,  295.  And 
the  convention  with  Spain,  344.  Resigns  his  places,  376. 
His  speech  on  the  army,  ibid.  Re-accepts  his  places,  and 
lays  them  down,  415.  His  death,  482- 

, (Campbell)  duke  of,  his  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the 

British  fishery,  iv.  73. 

Argenson,  M.  d’,  removed  from  his  office  in  the  French  ministry, 
v.  63. 
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Armentieres,  M.  d*,  assists  in  passing  the  Weser,  v.  105.  Takes 
possession  of  Gottingen,  113.  Worsted  by  the  hereditary 
prince,  vi.  124.  His  attempts  to  relieve  Munster,  ibid. 

Armiger,  brigadier,  attends  general  Hopson  to  the  West  Indies, 
vi.  5. 

Arran,  (Hamilton)  earl  of,  sent  to  the  Tower,  i.  13. 

— — , lord  Charles  Butler,  created  earl  of,  and  lord  Butler  of 
Weston,  i.  307,  n. 

Artists,  eminent,  an  account  ofj  vi.  418,  419. 

Arts,  &c.  societies  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of,  v.  447, 

449. 

Asfeiot,  chevalier  d’,  routed  at  St  Istevan  de  Litera,  ii.  189. 

Ashby  and  White,  constables  of  Aylesbury,  their  case,  for  refu- 
sing to  receive  votes  for  members,  ii.  113,  161. 

Ashley,  major,  killed,  iv.  309. 

Ashton,  Mr,  taken,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  for  a con- 
spiracy against  the  government,  i.  160. 

Assiento  treaty  with  Spain  ratified,  ii.  477.  _ Debates  on,  iv.  94, 
97. 

Astronomers  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  vi.  318. 

Asylum  for  orphans  instituted,  vi.  443. 

Atheism  and  profaneness,  bill  to  prevent,  postponed,  iii.  74. 

Athlone,  (Ginckel)  earl  of,  reduces  Athlone,  i.  177.  Defeats 
the  Irish  at  Aghrim,  179.  Besieges  and  reduces  Limerick, 
184.  In  danger  of  being  drowned,  272.  Covers  the  siege  of 
Keiscrswaert,  and  saves  Nimeguen,  ii.  24.  Contends  with 
Marlborough  for  an  equal  share  of  command,  ibid. 

Athol,  (Murray)  marquis  of,  stands  candidate  for  president  of  the 
Scottish  convention,  i.  34.  Assists  in  the  proclamation  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  40.  Created  a duke,  ii.  74,  n. 
Scheme  against  him,  104.  He  opposes  thfe  union,  167,  230. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  bishop  of  Rochester,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
iii.  87.  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  him,  93.  He  is 
deprived,  and  driven  into  exile,  97. 

Attouguia,  count  d’,  apprehended  for  a conspiracy  against  the 
king  of  Portugal,  v.  417.  Executed,  vi.  168. 

Aubeterre,  count  d’,  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  iv.  320. 
His  declaration  there,  322.  / 
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Aubry,  M.  d’,  defeated  and  taken  by  sir  William  Johnson  at 
Niagara,  vi.  4b,  Ac. 

Augustus  II.  elector  of  Saxony,  elected  king  of  Poland,  i.  441. 
Deposed,  ii.  99.  Acknowledges  Stanislaus  as  king,  225.  Re-  • 
assumes  the  crown,  332. 

III.  elector  of  Saxony,  chosen  king  of  Poland,  iii.  255. 

Declares  for  the  queen  of  Hungary,  489.  His  electorate  in- 
vaded by  the  king  of  Prussia,  ibid,  and  511.  Borrows  money 
from  the  elector  of  Hanover,  iv.  86.  Engages  his  vote  for 
electing  the  archduke  king  of  the  Romans,  in  consideration  of 
a subsidy  from  England,  125.  A new  subsidy  granted  him  by 
England  on  account  of  Hanover,  269.  Declines  engaging  in 
a confederacy  with  Russia,  Hungary,  Arc.  447-  His  electoral 
dominions  invaded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  453.  And  himself 
blocked  up  with  his  troops  at  Pima,  456.  His  queen  insulted, 
and  cabinet  rifled,  457,  n.  He  escapes  to  Konigstein,  461. 
His  letter  to  his  general  concerning  his  forces,  462,  n.  He  re- 
tires to  Poland,  Jbid.  His  troops  are  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  compels  them  to  incorporate  with  his 
army,  ibid.  His  memorial  at  the  Hague,  463.  The  Prussian 
answer  to  it,  468.  Death  and  character  of  his  queen,  v.  1 92. 
His  electorate  laid  under  contribution,  and  ordered  to  furnish 
recruits  for  the  Prussians,  333.  The  suburbs  of  his  capital  of 
Dresden  burnt  by  the  Prussians,  388.  His  minister’s  memorial 
to  the  diet  of  the  empire  on  that  outrage,  391  His  Saxon 
subjects  grievously  oppressed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  395,  396. 
His  son,  prince  Charles,  elected  duke  of  Courland,  403. 
Operations  of  the  Imperialists  and  Prussians  in  his  electorate, 
vi.  142.  His  capital  there  much  hurt  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
an  attempt  upon  it,  371.  Publishes  a remonstrance  on  the 
Prussian  behaviour  at  the  siege  of  Dresden,  391. 

Auraent,  duke  d’,  arrives  in  England  as  ambassador  from  France, 
ii.  452.  Insulted  by  the  populace,  470. 

Auvel,  M.  d’,  takes  Embden,  Ac.  v.  106. 

Austrians,  hostilities  commenced  between  them  and  the  Prussians, 

iv.  457.  Whom  they  fight  at  Lowoschutz,  458.  Skirmishes 
between  them  and  the  Prussians  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 

v.  69.  Routed  at  Reiehenberg,  78.  And  near  Prague,  62,  Ac. 
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Their  brave  defence  of  Prague,  86,  89,  &c.  They  defeat  the 
Prussians  at  Kolin,  94,  95.  They  take  Gabel,  130.  Destroy 
Zittau,  with  many  circumstances  of  cruelty,  131.  Skirmish 
with  the  Prussians,  133.  Decline  an  engagement  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  144.  They  attack  the  Prussians  at  Goerlitz,  147. 
Take  Lignitz,  150.  Lay  Berlin  under  contribution,  151.  They 
take  Schweidnitz,  159.  Defeat  the  prince  of  Bevem  near  Bres- 
lau, 160,  162.  They  are  routed  atLissa,  164,  &c.  They  force 
the  Prussians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  and  to  retire  into 
Bohemia,  376.  Harass  them  in  their  march,  377.  Joined  by 
the  Imperial  army,  383.  Defeat  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Hoch- 
kirchen,  384,  &c.  Skirmishes  between  them  and  the  allies,  vi. 
110,  129.  And  the  Prussians,  134.  A detachment  of  them 
sent  to  reinforce  the  Russians,  135.  And  contribute  much  to 
the  victory  at  Cunersdorf,  137.  A body  of  them  worsted  at 
.Corbitz  and  Hoyerswerda,  143.  And  at  Pretsch,  144.  They 
surround  and  take  a Prussian  army  at  Maxen,  145.  And  an- 
other under  general  Diercke,  147.  Advantages  gained  by  them 
against  the  Prussians  in  Saxony,  363.  They  defeat  an  army 
of  Prussians  at  Landshut,  and  reduce  Glatz,  366.  They  are 
worsted  at  Lignitz,  375-  And  under  general  Beck,  377-  They 
and  the  Russians  possess  themselves  of  Berlin,  379.  They  take 
Torgau  and  Leipsic,  382.  Are  worsted  at  Torgau,  384. 

Authors,  eminent,  an  account  of,  vi.  413,  415. 

Aveiro,  duke  d’,  apprehended  for  a conspiracy  against  the  king 
of  Portugal,  v.  417-  Executed,  vi.  163. 

Aylesbury,  (Bruce,)  earl  of,  a proclamation  for  apprehending  him, 

i.  136.  Engages  in  a plot  against  king  William,  379.  Ad- 
mitted to  bail,  433,  n.  His  son  called  to  the  house  of  peer*, 

ii.  406,  n. 

Aylesford,  Heneage  Finch  (Lord  Guernsey)  created  earl  of, 
ii.  5 14,  vi.  He  and  his  son  dismissed  from  their  places,  567. 

Aylmer,  Matthew,  created  rear-admiral,  i.  266. 


B. 


Baden,  Louis,  prince  of,  defeats  the  Turks  at  Patocliin,  i.  87. 
Passes  the  Rhine,  but  obliged  to  repass  it,  316.  Candidate 
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for  the  crown  of  Poland,  441.  Defeated  at  Fridlingen,  ii.  29. 
Reduces  Landau,  138.  Thwarts  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
173.  His  success  on  the  Rhine,  180. 

Bail,  special,  allowed  ten  miles  without  London,  i.  263,  n. 

Baker,  Richard  and  Wm.,  their  contract  for  the  forces  in  North 
America,  approved  of  by  the  commons,  iv.  528. 

Balasore,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  iv.  282. 

Balcarras,  (Lindsay)  earl  of,  favours  king  James’s  interest  in 
Sootland,  i.  33.  Is  taken  and  committed  to  the  common  pri- 
son, 43. 

Balchen,  admiral,  sir  John,  perishes  at  sea,  iii.  504. 

Balfour,  captain,  his  bravery  at  Louisbourg,  v.  301. 

Balmerino,  lord,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  iii.  534.  Surrenders, 
and  is  sent  to  London,  557 • Tried  and  beheaded,  567,  568. 

Baltic  fleet  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  1 90. 

Bancks,  sir  Jacob,  taken  into  custody  for  favouring  an  intended 
invasion  by  Sweden,  ii.  577. 

Bank  of  England  established,  i.  298,  299-  Land-bank  establish- 
ed,  389,  n. 

Bank  act  passed,  ii.  586. 

Banbury,  (Knoll is)  earl  of,  gallantry  of  his  sons,  vi.  275,  n. 

Bankrupts. — See  Debtors. 

Bankrupt-laws,  remarks  on  the,  v.  501. 

Banks,  Mr,  prepares  a bill  for  the  punishment  of  governors  of 
plantations,  iv.  519. 

Barbary  corsairs,  their  insolence,  iv.  55. 

Barcelona,  siege  of,  ii.  184.  Taken  by  the  English  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  186. 

Barclay,  sir  George,  his  conspiracy  for  assassinating  king  William, 
i.  380. 

Baker,  captain,  sent  to  burn  two  ships  off  Toulon,  v.  547. 

Barlow,  colonel,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  vi.  28.  * 

Barnard,  sir  John,  opposes  the  Excise-bill,  iii.  229.  His  scheme 
for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  292. 

, Mr,  remarkable  transaction  between  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  him,  v.  450,  n.  &c. 

Barrington,  lord,  expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  being  con- 
cerned in  a deceitful  lottery  scheme,  iii,  98.  Appointed  mas- 
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ter  of  the  wardrobe,  iv.  219.  He  resigns,  and  is  made  secre- 
tary at  war,  339.  Presents  estimates  for  raising  new  levies, 
344.  His  letters  to  general  Fowke,  409,  n. 

Barrington,  genera),  sails  to  the  West  Indies,  vi.  5.  His  opera- 
tions at  Guadeloupe,  13,  21,  24,  30,  &c.  He  also  reduces 
the  islands  of  Deseada,  Los  Santos,  and  Marigalante,  31.  Re- 
turns to  England,  33. 

, captain,  takes  the  Count  de  St  Florentin  man  of  war, 

v.  541. 

Barton,  captain,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  v.  318. 

Bateman,  lord,  brings  a message  to  the  commons  relating  to  ex- 
traordinary expences  of  the  war,  iv.  493. 

Bath,  the  order  of,  revived,  iii.  113,  n. 

Bath,  (Grenville)  earl  of,  excepted  from  king  James’s  pardon, 
i.  210. 

, William  Pulteney,  created  earl  of,  iii.  422.  Opposes  the 

dismission  of  the  Hanoverians  from  British  pay,  444. 

, (Pulteney)  earl  of,  his  speech  on  the  mutiny  bill,  iv.  19. 

He  opposes  the  bill  for  annexing  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land to  the  crown,  134. 

Bathian,  mareschal,  routs  the  French  and  Palatine  troops  at 
Psiffenhoven,  iii.  508.  His  proposal  rejected  at  Laffeldt, 
599. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  created  lord,  ii.  406,  n.  His  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  iii.  95.  On  the  treaty  of  Hanover, 
&e.  131.  And  motions  concerning  the  estates  of  the  South-Sea 
directors  and  Sinking-fund,  234,  235.  Opposes  the  conven- 
tion with  Spain,  344.  Appointed  captain  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sioners, 422. 

Batteaux  described,  iv.  314. 

Battles  and  Skirmishes. — Aghrim,  i.  180.  Aller,  v.  190.  Al- 
manza, ii.  258.  Ancalm,  vi.  362.  Arani,  iv.  239.  Asch,  vi.  131. 
Augerbach,  vi.  1 26.  Belgrade,  iii.  6.  Belturbat,  i.  120.  Bergen, 

vi.  112.  Blenheim,  ii.  133.  Boyne,  i.  124,  125,  &c.  Braunau, 
iii.  451.  Breslau,  v.  160,  161.  Brihuega,  ii.  356.  Butzbach, 
vi.  339,  351-  Calcutta,  v.  48.  Campen,  vi.  355.  Campo  San- 
to, iii.  463.  Carpi,  i.  578.  Crsano,  ii.  181.  Castiglione,  ii.  222. 
Caya,  ii.  331.  Chandernagore,  v.  51.  Chateau-Dauphin^,  iii. 
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*65.  Chignccto,  iv.  20*.  Chinchura,  vi.  102.  Choczim,  iii.  353. 
Clifton,  iii.  544.  Codogno,  iii.  575.  Cohlin,  v.  79-  Coni, 

iii.  500.  Corbach,  vi.  342.  Corbitz,  vi.  142.  Coveldt, 
vi.  123.  Crevelt,  v.  353.  Cronstadt,  i.  147.  Crotska,  iii. 
352.  Culloden,  iii.  554.  Cunersdorf,  vi.  136.  Cutwa,  v. 
56.  Czaslaw,  iii.  424.  Denain,  ii.  446.  Dettingen,  iii.  454. 
Dillembourg,  vi.  334.  Druramore,  i.  81.  Durablaine,  ii.  556. 
Ebstorff,  v.  189.  Eckeren,  ii.  85.  Eglen,  v.  149.  Eidel- 
sheim,  i.  230.  Eimbeck,  vi.  348.  Elverick,  vi.  356.  Er- 
furth,  v.  150.  Ersdorf,  vi.  334.  Exdorff,  vi.  344.  Exilles, 
jii.  604.  Eybacb,  vi.  334-.  Falkirk,  iii.  547-  Fehrbellin,  v. 
402.  Fleur  us,  i.  144.  Fontenoy,  iii.  513.  Fort  du  Quesne, 

iv.  299,  &c.  v.  313.  Franca-Vilia,  iii.  38.  Freyberg,  vi.  363. 
Fridlinguen,  ii.  29.  Fulda,  vi.  126.  Gabel,  v.  129.  Geissa, 
vi.  337.  Glenshiel,  iii.  34.  Goerlitz,  v.  147-  Goldspie,  iii. 
552.  Gotliebe,  v.  138.  Griefenberg,  vi.  130.  Gruenewise, 

v.  388.  Guastalla,  iii.  259.  Hastenbeck,  v.  107,  &c.  Iler- 
bom,  vi.  333.  lleydcmunden,  vi.  356-  llilkersberg,  iii.  423. 
Hirschfeldt,  v.  69.  Ilochkirchen,  v.  382,  &c.  Hochstadt,  or 
Blenheim,  ii.  133,  136,  &c.  Hosenfcldt,  vi.  341.  Hoya,  v. 
350.  Hoyerswerda,  vi.  143.  Jabouka,  iii-  352.  Inveraiy, 

iii.  546.  Kalish,  ii.  224.  Kaurzim,  v.  95.  Kay,  vi.  134. 
Keith,  iii.  551.  Killy-crankie,  i.  48.  Kleinlinnes,  vi.  126. 
333.  Kolin,  v.  94,  96,  Koveripauk,  iv.  240.  Laffeldt,  iii. 
597.  Luke- George,  iv.  306,  &c!  Landen,  i.  270.  Land- 
shut,  vi.  366.  Landwembagen,  v.  362.  Lang-Reiclienbacli, 

vi.  383.  Lavingen,  ii.  88.  Lawenthagen,  vi.  351.  Lignitz, 
v.  150.  vi.  372.  Lissa,  v.  164.  Lissau,  ii.  32.  Lowoschutz, 

iv.  458.  Lutzen,  vi.  340.  Luzzara,  ii.  30.  Near  I.yal-Hen- 
ning,  v.  313.  Malplaquet,  ii.  325,  &c.  Marfaglia,  i.  277. 
Massaguash,  iv.  293.  Masulipatam,  vi.  92.  Maxen,  vi.  145. 
Meer,  v.  360.  Meissen,  vi.  147.  Minden,  vi.  119,  &C.  Mol- 
rischstadt,  vi.  112.  Molwitz,  iii.  392.  Montmorenci,  vi.  62, 
&c.  Munden,  vi.  351.  Narva,  i.  538,  n.  Neustadt,  vi.  364. 
Newton-Butler,  i.  63.  Niagara,  vi.  47.  Nissa,  i.  87.  Nord- 
heim,  vi.  348.  Norkitten,  v.  144.  Norten,  vi.  351.  Onon- 
daga, iv.  418.  Oran,  iii.  220.  Orsova,  iii.  327.  Oudenarde, 
ii,  292,  &c.  In  Paraguay,  vi.  322.  Parma,  iii.  257.  Pass- 
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berg.  v.  130.  Passelvalik,  vi.  383.  Peterwaradin,  ii.  582,  n. 
Pima,  iii.  512.  v.  137.  Prague,  v.  82,  &c.  Preston,  ii.  551. 
Preston-Pans,  iii.  531.  Psaffendorf,  vi.  374.  Psiilenhoven, 
iiL  508.  Pultowa,  ii.  S32.  Quebec,  vi.  71,  290.  Ramillies, 

ii.  211,  &c.  Reichenberg,  v.  78.  Ithynberg,  vi.  355.  llos- 
bach,  v.  152,  &c.  Roucoux,  iii.  573.  Sababourb,  vi.  348, 
Samiaveram,  iv.  241.  Saint  Istevan  de  Litera,  ii.  189.  San- 
gerhausen,  v.  258.  Saragossa,  ii.  354.  Scardingen,  ii.  82. 

iii.  399.  Schaken,  vi.  358.  Schellenberg,  ii.  128.  Sehcrm- 
beck,  vi.  357-  Schweidnitz,  v.  159.  Sodriera  Formosa,  ii.  145. 
Soheite,  vi.  351.  Sohr,  iii.  510.  Spirebach,  ii.  88.  St  Cas, 

v.  270,  &c.  St  Mary’s,  vi.  28.  Steenkerke,  i.  223.  Steinau, 

vi.  304.  Strebla,  vi.  377.  Streissen,  v.  383.  Striegan,  iii.  510. 
Surat,  vi.  92,  &c.  Syrinham,  iv.  243.  Terklenburg,  v.  101. 
Ter,  i.  3i7.  Tieonderoga,  v.  38,  305.  Tirlemont,  ii.  176. 
Torgan,  vi.  363,  384.  Turin,  ii.  220,  &c.  Vacha,  vi.  337. 
Villa  Franca,  iii.  500.  Villa  Viciosa,  ii.  356.  Wafungen,  vi. 
112.  Walcourt,  i.  84.  Wandewash,  vi.  100.  Warbourg,  vi. 
346.  Willmenstrand,  iii.  399.  Wynendale,  ii,  298.  Zeilbach, 
vi.  341.  Zierenberg,  vi.  349.  Ziethen,  vi.  362.  Zorndorf,  v. 
376.  Zullichau,  vi.  134. 

Bavaria,  Maximilian,  elector  of,  detached  by  the  allies  to  make  a 
diversion  in  Flanders,  i.  274.  His  behaviour  at  the  siege  of 
Namur,  347-  Declares  for  France,  ii.  28.  Defeat*  the  Impe- 
rialists at  Scardingen,  and  takes  possession  of  Rutisbon,  82. 
Defeats  Stirum  at  Lavingen,  89.  Routed  at  Schellenberg, 
Blenheim,  and  Ramillies,  128,133,211.  Attacks  Brussels,  300. 
Restored  to  his  dignities  and  dominion,  476. 

Bavaria,  Charles,  elector  of,  reinforced  by  a body  of  French 
troops,  iii.  395.  Crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  397. 
Elected  emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  423.  Convention 
between  him  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  432.  Advances  made 
by  him  towards  a peace,  487.  Treaty  between  him,  Prussia, 
&c.  at  Frankfort,  489.  His  death,  508. 

, Maximilian,  elector  of,  accommodation  between  the 

queen  of  Hungary  and  him,  iii.  509.  Accepts  of  a subsidy  from 
Berlin,  iv.  86.  Debates  thereon,  94.  Gets  a new  gratification 
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on  account  of  Hanover,  269.  His  troops  join  the  French  army, 
v.  64. 

Beauclerc,  lord  Aubrey,  slain  at  Carthagcna,  iii.  387. 

Beaufort,  (Somerset)  duke  of,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  oppo- 
sition, iii.  74,  n. 

Beck,  general,  surprises  and  takes  a battalion  of  Prussian  gre- 
nadiers, vi.  129.  He  defeats  another  detachment,  363.  Is 
worsted  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  377. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  supports  the  interest  of  Jamaica,  iv.  166. 
Opposes  extending  the  military  laws  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany’s settlements,  215. 

Beckwith,  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Warbourg,  vi.  346. 

Bedford,  (Russel)  earl  of,  created  a duke,  i.  307,  n. 

— — , duke  of,  his  speech  against  Hanoverian  connections,  iii. 
443,  471.  He  opposes  the  continuation  of  the  penalties  of 
treason,  481.  Appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  506.  And 
secretary  of  state,  615.  Opposes  the  bill  for  annexing  the  for- 
feited estates  in  Scotland  to  the  crown,  iv.  134.  His  message, 
as  lord  lieutenant,  to  the  Irish  parliament,  concerning  a dreaded 
invasion  from  France,  v.  565.  Some  incidents  relative  to  his 
government  there,  569. 

— — , Mr,  punished  for  writing  The  Hereditary  Right  to  the 
Crown  of  England  asserted,  ii.  475. 

Beef  allowed  to  be  imported  from  Ireland  into  England,  v.  472, 
485;  vi.  195. 

Beer,  reflections  on  the  price  of,  vi.  193. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  i.  279. 

Bell,  Mr,  his  gallant  defence  of  Cape-coast  castle,  v.  45. 

— — , ensign,  treacherously  wounded  by  the  Indians,  vi.  280,  n. 

Bellamy,  rev.  Mr,  and  his  son  perish  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta, 
iv.  431. 

Bellasis,  lord,  proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  i.  136- 

Belleisle,  count  de,  his  extraordinary  retreat,  iii.  428.  Slain  at 
Exilles,  604. 

— , due  de,  his  letter,  as  secretary  at  war,  to  the  colonels  in 

Cermany,  v.  352.  His  only  son  killed  at  Crevelt,  355,  n. 
His  letters  to  mareschal  Contades,  vi.  123,  n. 
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Belleisle,  mareschal  de,  French  frigate,  taken,  vi.  273. 

Beiliqueux  French  man  of  war,  taken,  v.  280. 

Bellona  French  frigate  taken,  v.  589. 

Belloni’s,  signor,  letter  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  iiL  210. 

Benbow,  admiral,  bombards  St  Maloes,  i.  284.  His  engagement 
with  Du  Casse,  ii.  38.  His  death,  40. 

Bendy,  sir  John,  signalizes  himself  in  the  action  with  M.  de  la 
Clue,  v.  550.  He  is  knighted,  551. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  siege  of,  iii.  599,  &c. 

Berkley,  lord,  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  Camaret-bay,  i. 
308.  Bombards  Dieppe  and  Havre-de-Grace,  309.  St  Mar- 
tin’s, and  other  places,  405. 

, French  frigate,  taken,  v.  544. 

Berlin  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Austrians,  v.  151.  And  by 
them  and  the  Russians,  vi.  380. 

Berwick,  (Stuart)  duke  of,  accompanies  his  father  James  II.  to 
Ireland,  and  back  again  to  France,  i.  53,  n.  129.  Serves  in 
Limerick  under  M.  Boisselau,  139.  Gets  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  142.  Taken  prisoner  at  Landen,  270.  Re- 
pairs privately  to  England,  379.  His  progress  in  Portugal,  ii. 
145.  He  routs  the  confederates  at  Almanza,  258.  Defeats 
the  Camisars,  380.  Takes  fortKehl,  238.  Killed  at  Philips- 
burgh,  255. 

Bestuchef,  count,  chancellor  of  Russia,  disgraced,  v.  374. 

Bevern,  prince  of,  harasses  the  Austrians  on  the  frontiers  of  Bo- 
hemia, v.  80.  Defeats  count  Konigscg  at  Reichenberg,  92. 
His  bravery  at  the  battle  near  Prague,  93.  Commands  the 
Prussian  camp  in  the  king's  absence,  145.  Part  of  his  troops 
attacked,  146.  He  retreats  to  Breslau,  ibid.  Where  he  is  de- 
feated and  taken,  160,  161.  Assists  in  driving  the  Swedes  out 
of  the  Prussian  territories,  402. 

Bicnfaisant  French  man  of  war  taken,  v.  302. 

Bingly,  Mr,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  88. 

Birch,  serjeant,  expelled  the  houseof  commons  for  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, iii.  213. 

Biron,  due  de,  conveys  the  young  chevalier  to  Vincennes,  iv.  48. 
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Biron,  count,  objections  against  electing  a duke  of  Courland  during 
his  life,  v.  403. 

Bishops,  English  ; several  of  them  refusing  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  are  suspended  and  deprived,  i.  93,  162. — See  Au- 
gustine, Luurentius,  Wilfred,  Offa,  Clergy,  Roman  See,  Cor- 
boil,  Crcma,  Pope,  concerning  their  subjection  to  the  See  of 
Rome. 

Black-friars,  resolutions  taken  for  building  a bridge  at,  v.  532.  Mr 
Mylne’s  plan  for,  preferred,  vi.  266.  Inscription  on  the  found- 
ation of,  ibid. 

Blair,  Janet,  her  great  age,  v.  536. 

Blakeney,  general,  remonstrates  concerning  the  state  of  St  Philip’s 
castle,  iv.  368.  His  defence  and  surrender  of  that  fort,  382 — 
S92.  He  arrives  in  England,  and  is  created  an  Irish  lord,  397. 

Blandford  man  of  war  taken  by  the  French,  and  returned,  iv.  332. 

Bligh,  general,  commands  the  land  forces  in  the  expedition  against 
Cherbourg,  v.  263.  His  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St 
Maloes,  265.  His  rear  guard  attacked  at  St  Cas,  269,  &'C. 

Blond,  French  frigate,  taken,  vi.  273. 

Blunt,  sir  John,  projects  the  South-Sea  scheme,  iii.  48.  Taken 
into  custody,  66.  Refuses  to  answer  certain  questions,  67- 

Boles,  captain,  his  bravery,  v.  320. 

Bolingbroke,  (St  John)  viscount,  sent  privately  to  the  court  of 
Versailles,  ii.  447-  Dissension  between  Oxford  and  him,  473, 
492,  496.  Removed  from  the  secretary’s  office,  510.  With- 
draws to  France,  522.  Impeached,  532,  and  attainted,  542. 
Pardoned,  iii.  100.  Bill  in  his  favour,  112.  His  intrigues  at 
the  prince’s  court,  iv.  5. 

Bolton,  (Powlet)  duke  of,  almost  drawn  into  a scheme  for  the  re- 
storation of  king  James,  i.  105. 

, duke  of,  dismissed  from  his  regiment,  iii.  245. 

Bombardments,  reflections  on,  v.  546. 

Bombay  described,  iv.  228. 

Bompart,  M.  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Guada- 
loupe,  vi.  30. 

Bond,  Dennis,  esq.  expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  fraudulent 
practices,  iii.  213. 
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Bonne,  siege  of,  ii.  83. 

Boscawen,  admiral,  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  iii.  612.  His  opera* 
tions  there,  622.  Sent  with  a fleet  to  North  America,  iv.  288. 
Account  of  his  expedition,  295.  He  is  appointed  a commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty,  v.  7.  Sails  for  North  America,  250. 
Assists  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  297.  Returns  to  Eng- 
land, 315.  He  receives  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons, 
515.  Defeats  M.  de  la  Clue’s  squadron,  547,  &c.  Is  driven 
from  the  French  coast  by  bad  weather,  vi.  277.  His  opera- 
tions in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  314. 

Boucher,  colonel,  apprehended,  ii.  108. 

Boufflers,  mareschal,  arrested  by  king  William,  i.  355.  Surprises 
Opdam  at  Eckeren,  ii.  85. 

Bougainville,  M.  de,  detached  to  watch  general  Wolfe’s  motions, 
vi.  69.  Makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reinforce  Montculm, 
74 ; and  to  relieve  Quebec,  77. 

Bouquet,  colonel,  assists  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne, 
v.  313. 

Bournois,  his  severe  punishment,  ii.  529. 

Boyd,  Mr,  his  hazardous  attempt  to  reach  admiral  Byng’s  fleet, 
iv.  386. 

Boys,  commodore,  watches  the  armament  of  M.  Thurot,  v.  555. 
Who  eludes  him,  563,  572.  He  is  obliged  to  put  in  at  Leith 
for  provisions,  ibid. 

Braddock,  general,  his  unfortunate  expedition,  iv.  295,  &c. 

Bradford,  viscount  Newport,  created  earl  of,  i.  307,  n. 

Bradshaw,  captain,  relieves  a distressed  crew  at  sea,  v.  538. 

Bradstreet,  colonel,  reinforces  the  garrison  of  Oswego,  iv.  31 S. 
Repulses  a body  of  French  on  the  river  Onondago,  415.  As- 
sists in  the  attempt  upon  Ticonderoga,  v.  305.  Takes  and  de- 
stroys Fort  Frontenac,  310. 

Bray,  captain,  his  gallant  exploit  with  a French  privateer,  v.  245. 

— , Dr  Thomas,  projects  the  society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 

in  foreign  parts,  i.  474. 

Breadalbane,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  withdraws  from  the  opposition, 
i.  111.  Undertakes  for  the  submission  of  the  Highlanders, 
200.  Committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  341. 

Bremen  taken  by  the  French,  v.  114.  Evacuated,  345. 

VOL.  vi.  i 
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Brereton,  major,  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Madras,  vi.  94.  His 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Wandewash,  95.  His  bravery  and 
death  there,  105*- 106. 

, captain,  wounded,~vi.  98. 

Breslau  taken  by  the  Austrians,  v.  161.  Recovered  by  the  Prus- 
sians, 168. 

Brew,  Mr,  his  laudable  behaviour  at  Anamaboe,  v.  47.  j 

Brian,  an  Irish  mariner,  his  resolution,  vi.  276. 

Bridges,  Mr,  accounts  for  all  the  public  money,  except  about  three 
millions,  ii.  375. 

Bridgewater,  (Egerton)  earl  of,  created  duke,  iii.  57. 

Brissac,  due  de,  routed  at  Covelt,  vi.  122. 

Bristol,  John,  (lord  Hervey)  earl  of,  ii.  514,  n. 

Bristol,  riot  at,  iv.  178. 

British  fishery  erected,  iv.  71.  Laws  for  the  improvement  of,  iv. 
505. 

Museum  erected,  iv.  169. 

i subjects  ordered  to  quit  France,  or  enlist  in  the  army,  iii. 
260. 

Broad-bottom  ministry,  iii.  506. 

Broderick,  admiral,  his  ship  burnt  at  sea,  v.  255.  And  he  nar- 
rowly escapes,  ibid-  He  assists  in  the  defeat  of  M.  de  la 
Clue’s  squadron,  550.  * 

Broglio,  mareschal,  escapes  in  his  shirt  from  his  quarters,  iii. 259. 
And  as  a courier  from  Prague,  428.  Assists  in  passing  the 
Weser,  and  taking  Minden,  v.  106.  Enters  Bremen,  345. 
Which  is  evacuated,  ibid.  He  defeats  the  Prince  of  Ysembourg 
at  Sangershausen,  356.  Manages  the  artillery  at  Landwernha- 
gen,  362.  Defeats  prince  Ferdinand  at  Bergen,  vi.  1 12.  His 
progress  in  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  116.  Commands  a se- 
parate corps  pear  Minden,  118.  Attacks  the  left  of  the  al- 
lies at  the  battle  of  Minden,  120.  Supersedes  Contades  and 
D’Etrees  in  the  command  of  the  army,  125.  Attempts  prince 
Ferdinand’s  camp,  127,  333.  , Skirmishes  between  his  troops 
and  the  allies,  334.  Exactions  by  his  officers  in  Westphalia, 
336.  A detachment  of  his  forces  worsted  at  Vacha,  337.  Si- 
tuation of  his  army,  338.  A small  corps  of  it  routed  near  Butz- 
bach,  340.  He  is  abandoned  by  the  Wirtemberg  troops,  ibid. 
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Small  skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the  allies,  341.  A ' 
detachment  of  his  army  victorious  at  Corbach,  342 ; and  rout- 
ed at  Exdorff,  343;  and  Warbourg,  345.  More  skirmishes 
between  his  troops  and  the  allies,  3-49,  &c.  A detachment  of 
his  army  worsts  the  hereditary  prince  at  Rhynberg  and  Cam- 
pen,  355.  More  skirmishes  between  his  detachments  and 
those  of  the  allies,  with  various  successes,  358. 

Bromley,  Mr,  moves  to  repeal  the  septennial  act,  iii.  246. 

Brown,  count,  surprises  don  Carlos  ut  Velletri,  iii.  498.  | Pene- 
trates into  Provence,  577. 

, fights  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Lowoschutz,  iv.  458. 

Attempts  a junction  with  the  Saxon  army,  460-  He  and  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated  near  Prague,  82.  In  which  they 
are  besieged,  86.  His  death,  98. 

Brown,  general,  vested  with  the  command  of  a Russian  army 
against  the  Prussians,  v.  374%  Joined  by  general  Fermer  on 
the  borders  of  Silesia,  ibid.  Obtains  a passport  from  the  Prus- 
sian general  to  remove  for  the  cure  of  his  wounds  received  at 
Zorndorf,  380.  He  is  a native  of  Scotland,  ibid.  n. 

Bruce,  sir  Alexander,  expelled  the  Scottish  parliament  for  reflect- 
ing against  Presbytery,  ii.  19. 

Brudcnel,  lord,  apprehended,  i.  214. 

Bruhl,  count.  Ids  lady  arrested,  and  ordered  to  leave  Saxony,  v. 

68. 

Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  Bevern,  Charles  duke  of,  furnishes  troops 
to  the  allied  army,  v.  100  His  territories  possessed  by  the 
French,  133-  With  whom  he  concludes  a treaty,  341.  He  ex- 
postulates with  his  brother  Ferdinand  concerning  the  hereditary 
prince,  342.  Means  found  to  reconcile  him  to  their  proceed- 
ings, 344.  Arret  of  the  evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon  in  his 
favour,  with  the  emperor’s  answer,  vi.  149 — See  Ferdinand. 

— , Charles  William  Ferdinand,  hereditary  prince  of,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  at  Hestenbeck,  v,  108.  Reduces  Hoya  and 
Minden,  349.  Conducts  the  front  at  Creveldt,  353.  Secures 
the  pass  at  Wachendonk,  359,  360.  His  progress,  vi.  111. 

He  defeats  the  duke  de  Brissac  at  CoVeldt,  122.  Passes  the 
Wcser  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  123.  Beats  up  the  qunrters  of 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  at  Fulda,  120.  Detached  with  a rein- 
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forcement  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  127.  Rejoins  the  allied 
army,  335.  Makes  an  incursion  into  the  county  of  Fulda,  341. 
Is  worsted  at  Corbach,  342.  He  retrieves  his  honour  at  Ex- 
do  rf,  344.  His  bravery  and  success  at  Warbourg,  345.  He 
beats  up  the  quarters  of  a French  detachment  at  Zeirenberg, 
348.  He  marches  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  351.  Is  worsted  at 
Rhynberg  and  Campen,  354,  355.  Repasses  the  Rhine,  356. 
Attempt  against  him  defeated,  358. 

Brunswick,  Francis  prince  of,  killed ^it  Hochkirchen,  v.  384. 

, Louis  prince  of,  appointed  tutor  to  the  prince  of 

Orange,  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  v.  521. 
Memorial  delivered  by  him  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia,  vi.  148,  n.  Declaration  delivered  to  him 
in  answer  thereto,  332. 

Bubbles,  a vast  number  of,  iii.  59. 

Buccow,  general,  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Koninsgratz,  v. 
373,  374. 

Buchan,  (Erskine)  earl  of,  protests  against  the  union  in  behalf 
of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  ii.  110. 

, colonel,  defeated  by  sir  T.  Livingston,  i.  110. 

Buckebourg,  count  of,  taken  into  British  pay  for  the  defence  of 
Hanover,  v.  203.  His  behaviour  at  Minden,  vi.  120.  Arret 
of  the  evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  em- 
peror’s answer,  149. 

Buckingham,  (Sheffield)  marquis  of  Normanby,  created  duke  of, 
appointed  lord-steward  of  the  household,  ii.  363.  Opposes 
the  South-Sea  scheme,  iii.  49. 

Buckle,  captain,  takes  the  Glorioso,  Hi.  611. 

Bulkeley,  general,  attends  the  chevalier  from  Scotland  to  France, 
ii.  .561. 

Bulow,  major,  surprises  a French  party  at  Marpurg  and  Butzbach, 
but  is  worsted  at  Mnnden,  vi.  349 ; and  at  Schaken,  358. 

Burgundy,  duke  of,  reduces  Old  Brisac,  ii.  89.  His  death,  ii.  422. 

Burnaby,  Mr,  his  remonstrance  to  the  magistrates  of  Fribourg, 
iv.  45. 

Burnet,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe.  vi.  15. 

, Dr  Gilbert,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  i.  7. 

Some  account  of  him,  ibid.  Discovers  a plot,  104.  Excepted 
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from  king  James’s  pardon,  210,  n.  His  pastoral  letter  burnt 
by  the  hangman,  255.  Harangues  against  sir  J.  I'euwick,  427. 
Motion  against  him,  505-  His  speeches  against  Sacheverel, 
ii.  346.  His  death,  525. 

Burton,  colonel,  commands  the  right  wing  at  Quebec,  vi.  290. 

Busbugdia  surrendered  to  admiral  Watson  and  colonel  Clive,  iv. 
438. 

Bushel,  captain,  condemned  for  murder,  pardoned,  and  promo- 
ted, iii.  121. 

Bussy,  M.  de,,  recalled  from  Hanover,  iv.  290.  Taken  prisoner 
in  the  East  Indies,  vi.  106. 

Bute,  James  Stuart,  created  earl  of,  ii.  74,  n. 

Butter  allowed  to  be  imported  from  Ireland  into  England,  v.  472. 

Byng,  sir  George,  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  ii.  283. 
Sails  to  the  Mediterranean,  iii.  15.  Destroys  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  Cape  Passaro,  17,  19.  His  activity,  38.  Created  viscount 
Torrington,  and  made  a knight  of  the  Bath,  44. 

, admiral  sent  on  a cruise  to  intercept  De  la  Mothe,  iv.  291. 

He  sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  369.  Arrives  at  Gibraltar, 
370.  His  letter  to  the  admiralty  from  that  place,  372.  Sails 
from  thence,  373.  Falls  in  with  the  French  fleet,  ibid.  His 
engagement  with  them,  374.  He  returns  to  Gibraltar,  377. 
Fate  of  his  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  engagement,  378. 
Animosity  fomented  against  him,  ibid.  He  is  superseded,  and 
sent  home  a prisoner,  379.  Message  from  the  admiralty  to  the 
house  of  commons  concerning  him,  iv.  486.  His  trial,  536. 
He  is  recommended  to  mercy,  539.  Proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment relating  to  him,  541.  He  is  executed,  543.  Paper  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty,  545.  Remarks 
on  his  fate,  546. 

Byron,  captain,  destroys  a French  fleet,  and  the  town  of  Caleurs, 
vi.  303. 

C. 

CaDOGAN,  general,  reinforces  Argyle,  ii.  500.  Created  an 
earl,  iii.  13,  n. 

Caermarthen,  (Osborn)  marquis  of,  attempts  to  impeaeh  him,  i. 
76,  153.  Created  duke  of  Leeds,  307,  n.  See  Danby. 
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Caernarvon,  James  (lord  Chandos)  created  earl  of,  ii.  514,  n. 

Cirsar,  Mr  Charles,  taken  into  custody,  ii.  577. 

Cahir,  lord,  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  ii.  563. 

Cailaud,  major,  incommodes  Lally  in  the  siege  of  Madras,  vi.  87- 

Calcutta  described,  iv.  232.  Account  of  its  being  taken  by  the 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  425.  Cruel  confinement  of  the  English  in 
the  black-hole  there,  426-  Its  reduction  by  admiral  Watson 
and  colonel  Clive,  v.  48,  &c. 

Calendar  altered,  iv.  115,  n. 

Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  iv.  229. 

Cambric,  an  act  concerning,  v.  492. 

Cambridge,  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  duke  of,  a writ  demand- 
ed for  him  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  ii.  488. 

university,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  elected  chancellor 

of,  in  preference  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  iv.  33. 

Cameron,  sir  Hugh,  appointed  commander  of  Highlanders,  i.  1 10. 

- of  Lochiel,  his  castle  plundered  and  destroyed,  iii.  560.  J 

He  escapes  to  France,  562. 

, Dr  Archibald,  taken  and  executed,  iv.  175. 

■ ■■ , Daniel,  his  great  age,  v.  536,  n. 

Cameronians  bum  the  articles  of  the  union  at  Dumfries,  ii.  234. 

Catnisars  (or  French  prophets)  appear  in  London,  ii.  287.  n.  A 
body  of  them  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  330. 

Campbell,  colonel,  reinforces  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  iii.  55 0. 

, Daniel,  of  Shawfield,  his  house  rifled  for  supporting 

the  Scottish  malt-tax,  iii.  121. 

■ - , captain,  assists  in  taking  Senegal,  v.  294. 

Canada,  total  reduction  of,  vi.  303. 

Canning,  Elisabeth,  her  remarkable  story,  iv.  171,  &c. 

Cannon,  colonel,  commands  the  Highlanders,  i.  50,  110. 

Cape  Breton  taken,  iii.  517.  Its  importance,  520.  Restored  to 
France,  625.  Account  of  the  conquest  of,  v.  297,  303.  The 
colours  taken  there  exhibited  at  London,  and  deposited  in  St 
Paul’s  cathedral,  304.  The  fortifications  of  its  capital  demo- 
lished, vi.  304. 

Cape-Coast  castle  in  Africa,  an  attempt  on  baffled,  v.  45,  46. 

Capel,  lord,  his  dministration  in  Ireland,  i.  348. 

Capricieux,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  v.  301. 
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Carangoly  taken  by  colonel  Coote,  vi.  100. 

Carical  taken  by  the  British  forces,  vi.  313. 

Carkett,  lieutenant,  his  bravery,  v.  252. 

Carleton,  Henry  Boyle,  created  lord,  ii.  514,  n. 

Carlingford,  lord,  killed  at  the  Boyne,  i.  128. 

Carlos.  See  Charles. 

Carlos,  don,  takes  possession  of  Parma,  iii.  196.  Proclaimed 
king  of  Naples,  257.  Declares  war  against  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, iii.  456.  Surprised  at  Velletri,  ibid. 

Carlton,  colonel,  secures  the  western  point  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
vi.  5S.  Dislodges  a party  of  the  French  at  Point-au-Tremble, 
60. 

Carnwath,  earl  of,  imprisoned  for  disaffection  to  the  government, 
ii.  547.  Joins  the  rebels,  551.  Impeached  and  condemned, 
564.  Set  at  liberty  by  an  act  of  grace,  594. 

Carolina  ( North  and  South ) described,  iv.  256. 

, princess,  her  death  and  character,  v.  245. 

Caroline  (queen)  her  death,  iii.  313. 

Carpenter,  general,  attacks  Mr  Forster  at  Preston,  ii.  555.  Ap- 
pointed commander  in  Scotland,  and  governor  of  Port-Mahon, 
574. 

Carrickfergus,  the  siege  of,  i.  81.  Account  of  M.  Thurot’s  descent 
at,  vi.  271. 

Carteret,  lord,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  iii.  78.  His  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  175.  His  motion  and  speech  concerning  Por- 
teus’s  murder,  293.  His  remarks  on  the  convention  with  Spain, 
343.  And  speech  on  the  Danish  subsidy,  346.  Motion  against 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  376.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  415. 
Opposes  the  indemnifying  of  the  evidences  against  the  earl  of 
Orford,  420.  Sent  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  441.  Attends 
the  king  to  Germany,  450.  Becomes  earl  of  Granville,  505. 

Cartwright,  Dr,  bishop  of  Chester,  accompanies  king  James  H. 
to  Ireland,  i.  53,  n. 

Carwar,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  iv.  228. 

Carysfort,  lord,  presents  a bill  for  the  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures,  vi.  223. 

Casal,  the  siege  of,  i.  359. 
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Castlemairi,  (Palmer)  earl  of,  impeached,  i.  99.  Proclamation 
for  apprehending  him,  136. 

Castleton,  James  Sanderson,  viscount  of,  created  lord  Sanderson, 
iii.  57. 

Caswell,  sir  George,  taken  into  custody,  on  account  of  the  South- 
Sea, bubble,  iii-  68. 

Catalans,  debates  about,  ii.  483. 

Catawbas  Indians,  their  residence,  iv.  256.  They  espouse  the 
British  interest,  422. 

Cathcart,  lord,  embarks  for  the  West  Indies,  iii.  365.  His  death, 
383. 

Catinat,  mareschal,  his  operations  in  Piedmont,  i.  170.  Defeats 
the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Saluces,  143.  And  in  the  plain  of  Mar- 
saglia,  277. 

Cattle  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England  from  Ireland,  v.  485. 

Caylus,  marquis  de,  his  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  neutral 
islands,  iv.  42. 

Cayugas,  Indians,  make  a treaty  with  the  British  colonics,  vi.  35. 

Celebre,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  v.  301. 

Centaur,'  French  man  of  war,  taken,  v.  549. 

Chabot,  count  de,  surrenders  Hoya,  v.  349. 

Chamberlain,  Dr  Hugh,  projects  paper  circulation  on  land  se- 
curity,  i.  299.  And  the  land-bank,  388.  Proposes  paper  cre- 
dit in  Scotland,  ii.  164. 

Chaplain,  sir  Robert,  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  iii.  68. 

Charing-Cross,  an  act  passed  for  widening  die  street  from  it  to 
Westminster-hall,  iv.  489. 

Charitable  corporation,  an  account  of  the  frauds  of  the  cashier, 
&c.  iii.  208. 

Charleroy,  the  siege  of,  i.  274. 

Charles,  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  enters  into  a defensive  alliance 
with  France,  Spain,  Sardinia,  &c.  iv.  54.  And  another  with 
the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and  the  duke  of 
Parma,  141.  Succeeds  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  the  title 
of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  vi.  162.  Remarkable  settlement 
by  him  touching  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  and  Sicilian  do- 
minions, 164.  His  wise  conduct,  321. 
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Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  invades  Zealand,  i.  ,523.  Defeats 
the  czar  at  Narva,  538,  n.  And  the  king  of  Poland  at  Lissau, 
ii.  $2.  Marches  into  Saxony,  221.  Worsted  at  Pultowa,  332. 
His  behaviour  at  Bender,  454.  He  returns  to  Sweden,  528. 
War  declared  against  him  at  Hanover,  ibid.  His  ministers  ar- 
rested in  England  and  Holland,  576.  His  death,  iii.  4. 

II.  King  of  Spain,  bequeaths  his  dominions  to  the  duke  of 

Anjou,  i.  531. 

, archduke  of  Austria,  declared  king  of  Spain,  and  arrives 

in  England,  ii.  97.  Assists  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  184. 
Where  he  enters  in  triumph,  185.  lleceives  a reinforcement 
from  England,  224.  Defeats  king  Philip  at  Saragossa,  and  enters 
Madrid,  354.  Elected  emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  389. 
Treaty  of  A1  Rastadt,  between  him  and  France,  475.  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  between  him  and  Philip  of  Spain,  iii.  114.  His  mi- 
nister’s memorial  at  the  British  court,  134.  Preliminaries  be- 
tween him  and  England,  140.  He  resents  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
186.  Treaty  between  him  and  George  II.  at  Vienna,  193. 
League  against  him  by  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sardi- 
nia, 238.  Preliminaries  between  him  and  France,  273.  Ilis 
365. 

-,  king  of  Sardinia,  effects  a match  between  his  eldest  son 
and  one  of  the  infantas  of  Spain,  and  engages  in  a defensive  al- 
liance with  France,  Spain,  &c.  iv.  54.  Accedes  to  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Madrid,  between  the  emperor,  king  of  Spain,  &c. 
141. 

, prince  of  Lorraine,  defeated  at  Czaslaw,  iii.  424.  Ha- 
rasses Maillebois  in  his  retreat,  427.  Defeats  the  Bavarians  at 
Braunau,  451.  Passes  the  Rhine,  4.92.  Defeated  at  Streigan 
and  Sohr,  510.  And  at  Roucoux,  573.  Defeated  near  Prague, 
v.  82.  In  which  he  is  besieged,  85.  Harasses  the  rear  of  the 
besiegers,  in  their  retreat,  98. 

Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina,  described,  iv.  257.  • 

Charnock,  Mr  Robert,  his  trial  and  execution,  i.  389. 

Chedworth,  John  Howe,  created  lord,  iii.  381. 

Chelsea  pensioners,  a bill  in  behalf  of,  iv.  271. 

Cherbourg,  the  expedition  against,  v.  263.  The  artillery  taken 
there  exposed  at  London,  279. 
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Cherokee  Indian*,  where  settled,  iv.  256.  They  espouse  the 
Britisli  interest,  422.  A body  of  them  join  the  English  forces, 

• v.  33.  New  treaty  with  them,  vi.  278.  They  recommence 
hostilities,  280.  Their  towns  and  villages  destroyed  by  col. 
Montgomery,  283,  284.  They  take  Fort  Loudoun,  285. 

Chesapeak-bay  described,  iv.  254. 

Chesterfield,  (Stanhope)  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to  the  Hague, 
iii.  155.  Resigns  his  office  of  lord-steward  of  the  household, 
235.  His  speech  on  the  play-house  bill,  606.  And  against 
the  Hanoverian  mercenaries,  444.  He  opposes  the  repeal 
of  the  gin  act,  448.  And  the  continuation  of  the  penalties  of 
treason,  481.  Declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  506.  Ile- 
signs  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  615. 

Chevalier  de  St  George  acknowledged  king  of  England  by 
the  French  court,  i.  585.  Attainted  and  abjured  in  England, 
595.  Embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scotland,  ii.  280.  His  design 
defeated,  284.  State  of  the  nation  then,  285.  His  behaviour 
at  Malplaquct,  325.  Debates  in  the  British  parliament  about 
him,  474,  481.  An  address  of  that  assembly  to  set  a price  on 
his  head,  486.  His  manifesto,  515.  Intrigues  in  his  behalf, 
544.  He  is  proclaimed  king  in  Scotland,  547,  551.  Arrives 
in  Scotland,  561.  Retires  to  France,  ibid.  Received  with 
royal  honours  at  Madrid,  iii.  32.  His  declaration,  90.  He  se- 
cures Thompson,  warehouse-keeper  to  the  charitable  corpora- 
tion, 208.  Proclaimed  king  in  several  parts  of  Scotland  and 
England,  530,  539. 

Chevalier  dc  St  George  the  younger,  his  character,  iii.  476. 
Arrives  in  France,  ibid.  Preparations  in  England  against  his 
intended  attempt,  477.  Correspondence  with  him  or  his 
brother  enacted  treason,  4S1.  He  embarks  for  Scotland,  52 5. 
Where  he  is  joined  by  several  of  the  natives,  520.  Takes  pos- 
session of  Edinburgh,  53ft  Gains  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  531.  Reduces  Carlisle,  539.  Penetrates  as  far  as 
Derby,  which  occasions  a general  consternation  at  Loudon, 
540-  His  retreat  to  Scotland,  542.  The  progress  of  his 
followers  during  his  expedition  into  England,  545.  Invests 
the  castle  of  Stirling,  ibid-  Worsts  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  546. 
Takes  Inverness,  548.  Defeated  at  Culloden,  554?  His 
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magnanimity,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Scots  to  him  in  his  sub- 
sequent situation,  561.'  Pursued  in  his  return  to  France,  ibid. 
Arrested  at  Paris,  iv.  47.  Received  with  great  honours  at 
Avignon,  48. 

Chevert,  M.  sent  under  M.  d’Etrfea  into  Germany,  v.  63. 

Assists  in  passing  the  Weser,  and  in  taking  Minden,  104. 
Defeated  by  general  Imhoft’at  Meer,  361. 

Chevreuse,  duke  of,  takes  possession  of  Hanover  as  governor, 

v.  113. 

Cholmondeley,  lord,  created  earl,  ii.  24l. 

, brigadier,  his  behaviour  at  Falkirk,  iii.  548. 

Chugnues,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35. 

Church  of  England,  disputes  about  its  danger,  ii.  196.  365. 

Clancarty,  (M'Garty)  earl  of,  taken  in  Cork,  i.  141. 

Clarendon,  (Edward  Hyde)  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  i.  12.  Engages  in  a plot  to  restore  king  James,  160. 

Is  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  confined  at  his  own  house 
in  the  country,  161. 

Clark,  colonel,  his  information  concerning  Rochefort,  v.  17. 

Clavering,  colonel,  attends  general  Hopson  to  the  West  Indies, 

vi.  5.  His  operations  at  Guadaloupe,  25,  &c.  Sent  express  to 
England,  33. 

Clements,  captain,  assists  in  defeating  M.  Thurot,  vi.  273.  Ho- 
nours conferred  on  him  for  that  exploit,  274. 

Clergy,  English,  are  jealous  of  king  William’s  proceedings,  i.  4. 

They  are  required  to  take  new  oaths  to  him,  19.  Which  a 
great  number  of  them  refuse,  91. 

Clermont,  lord,  taken  and  imprisoned,  ii.  287. 

, count  dc,  supersedes  the  due  de  Richelieu,  v.  346. 

Finds  the  troops  in  a deplorable  condition,  ibid.  He  abandons 
Hanover,  ibid.  Retreats  to  the  Khine,  ibid.  II  is  army  harassed 
in  their  march,  351.  He  is  reinforced,  352.  Detaches  a * 
corps  under  the  count  de  St  Germain,  ibid.  Which  is  defeat- 
ed at  Crevelt,  353.  He  is  succeeded  in  command  by  M.  de 
Contades,  356. 

Cleves,  the  duchy  of,  taken  by  the  French  from  the  empress 
queen,  v.  72,  137. 

Clive,  colonel,  his  first  exploits  in  the  East  Indies,  iv.  238,  &c. 
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He  visits  England,  4-21.  Assists  at  the  reduction  of  Geriah, 
435.  Some  more  of  his  operations,  438.  He  assists  in  re- 
taking Calcutta,  v.  48.  Defeats  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  49.  Co- 
operates with  the  admirals  Watson  and  Pococke  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Chandcmagore,  51.  Worsts  the  Nabob  a second  time, 
and  concurs  in  deposing  him,  55.  His  measures  to  defeat  the 
Dutch  hostilities  in  the  river  of  Bengal,  vi.  99,  100. 

Closter  Seven,  the  convention  of,  v.  115.  Disputes  concerning  it, 
182,  337-  Disapproved  both  by  the  courts  of  London  and 
Versailles,  182. 

Clue,  M.  de  la,  his  squadron  defeated  by  admiral  Boscawen,  v. 
547.  His  leg  broke,  549- 

Cobham,  sir  Richard  Temple,  created  baron  of,  ii.  514.  Dismiss- 
ed from  his  regiment,  iii.  245.  Restored  to  his  office,  506. 

Cochran,  sir  John,  arrested,  i.  1 19. 

— — — , Mr,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  88. 

Cockburn,  Mr,  one  of  the  Scottish  deputies  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  the  union,  ii.  464. 

Codrington,  colonel,  ravages  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  ii.  95. 

Coigny,  maresclial  de,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Parma,  iii.  257. 

Coinage,  resolutions  concerning,  i.  369,  408.  Hammered  coin 
prohibited,  463. 

Colberg,  an  attempt  upon  by  the  Russians  miscarries,  v.  395. 
Invested  by  sea  and  land,  vi.  382. 

Colby,  captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Arethusa,  v.  543. 

Cole,  colonel,  covers  the  retreat  of  colonel  Williams’s  detachment 
at  lake  George,  iv.  309. 

Collingwood,  captain,  engages  two  French  frigates,  and  takes  one 
of  them,  v.  544. 

Cologn,  Clement  Augustus,  elector  of,  concludes  a subsidiary 
treaty  with  England,  iv.  86.  Which  he  renounces,  124. 
Protests  against  electing  the  archduke  Joseph  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 145.  Espouses  the  French  interest,  320.  His  remon- 
strance to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  concerning  the  behaviour  of  the 
Prussians,  and  mutual  recrimination  between  him  and  the  elect- 
or of  Hanover,  vi.  391. 

Colville,  lord,  commodore  at  Halifax,  vi.  287.  Sails  to  the  river 
St  Laurence,  294. 
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Commerce,  treaty  of,  with  France,  debates  on,  ii.  460. 

Commons.  See  Parliamentary  Affairs. 

, House  of,  in  Ireland.— See  Ireland. 

ComO,  signor,  the  Parmesan  resident,  ordered  to  quit  England, 
iii.  162. 

Comprehension  bill,  violent  disputes  about,  i.  21. 

Compton,  Dr.  bishop  of  London,  crowns  William  and  Mary, 
i.  6. 

Confederates  defeat  the  French  at  Walcourt,  i.  84.  Their  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  ibid.  Defeated  at  Fleurus,  145.  Routed 
at  Steenkerke,  223.  Defeated  at  Landen,  270.  Reduce 
Huy,  313.  Routed  at  Ter,  317.  Take  Namur,  351.  Bum 
the  French  magazine  at  Givet,  396.  Peace  concluded  be- 
tween them  and  France  at  Ryswick,  448-  Their  progress  in 
Germany  and  Flanders,  ii.  21,  &c.  Worsted  at  Fridlinguen, 
29.  Luzzara,  31.  And  Scardingen,  82.  Reduce  Bonne,  83. 
Surprised  at  Eckeron,  84.  Defeated  at  Lavingen,  88;  and 
Spirebaeh,  89.  Victorious  at  Schellenberg,  128.  Blenheim, 
133 ; and  Tirlemont,  176.  Have  a drawn  battle  at  Casano, 
181.  Victorious  at  St  Istevan  de  Litera,  189.  Ramillies, 
210,  &c.  and  Turin,  220,  &c.  Worsted  at  Castaglione,  222 ; 
and  Almanza,  258.  Victorious  at  Oudenarde,  292.  Wynen- 
dalc,  298.  Malplaquet,  325,  &c.  Defeated  at  Caya,  331.  Vic- 
torious at  Saragossa,  354.  Defeated  at  Brihuega,  356.  Vic- 
torious at  Villa  Viciosa,  357.  Routed  at  Denain,  446.  Con- 
querors at  Dettingen,  iii.  454.  Engage  the  Spaniards  at 
Campo-Santo,  463.  Routed  at  Fontenoy,  513  ; Roucoux,  573; 
and  at  Laffeldt,  597. 

Conflans,  M.  de,  gets  the  command  of  a French  fleet,  v.  554 ; 
with  which  he  sails  from  Brest,  556 ; and  is  defeated  by  sil 
Edward  Hawke,  561,  &c.  His  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
marine  concerning  his  defeat,  564. 

marquis  de,  defeated  by  colonel  Forde,  vi.  88. 

Conjeveram  taken  by  the  English,  vi.  94.  Repossessed  and  aban- 
doned by  general  Lally,  104. 

Coningsby,  lord,  impeached  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
acquitted,  i.  305. 

Conoys,  Indian,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35. 
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Conqueror  man  of  war  lost,  vi.  316 

Consolidation  of  certain  funds,  iv.  1.53;  vi.  219. 

Constantinople,  surprising  revolution  there,  in.  188.  Disturb- 
ances at,  vi.  320. 

Constitutional  Queries  voted  a libel  by  both  houses,  iv.  106. 

Contades,  M.  de,  sent  under  M.  d’Etrees  into  Germany,  v.  63. 
Takes  possession  of  Hesse  Cassel,  1 13.  Succeeds  the  count  de 
Clermont  in  the  command  in  Germany,  356.  Sends  a rein- 
forcement to  the  prince  de  Soubise,  363.  Penetrates  into 
■Westphalia,  365.  Is  defeated  at  Minden,  vi.  119,  &c.  Let- 
ters to  him  from  the  due  de  Belleisle,  123,  n.  M d’Etrees 
joined  in  command  with  him,  125.  They  are  superseded  by 
mareschal  Broglio,  ibid. 

Conti,  prince  of,  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  i.  441. 

Continental  war,  the  motives  of,  iv.  441.  Reflections  on,  iv. 
477,  491  ; v.  199,  206,  211,  411,  421,  453,  &c. ; vi.  175,  230, 
317. 

Contrecceur,  M.  de,  his  operations  in  North  America,  iv.  259. 

Convention,  Scottish,  its  proceedings  at  the  revolution,  i.  33,  41. 

with  Spain,  iii.  329.  Petitions  against  it,  332.  Sub- 
stance of  it,  333.  Debates  on,  336 — 344. 

Convocation,  proceedings  in,  i.  95;  ii.  59,  116,  200,  255,  379, 
517,  594. 

Conway,  Francis  Seymour,  created  lord,  ii.  59,  n. 

Cook,  Mr,  his  trial  and  execution,  i.  394,  395. 

. , sir  Thomas,  his  examination,  i.  333. 

Coote,  colonel,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Calcutta,  v.  49.  Takes 
Wandewash  and  Carangoly,  makes  general  Lally  quit  Con- 
jeveram,  and  routs  him  at  Wandewash,  vi.  101,  &c.  And 

» conquers  the  province  of  Arcot,  106.  Invests  Pondicherry, 
313,  392.  Mr  Lally’s  proposals  to  him  for  the  surrender  of 
it,  393. 

Cope,  captain,  his  proceedings  in  the  East  Indies,  iv.  237. 

, sir  John,  defeated  at  Preston-Pans,  iii.  531. 

Cork,  siege  of,  i.  140. 

Corke,  lord  (earl  of  Leicester’s  son),  supports  the  ministerial 
proceedings  concerning  the  Westminster  election,  iv.  109.  His 
motion  against  Mr  Murray,  128. 
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Corn,  an  act  relating  to  the  bounty  on  when  exported,  iv.  151. 
Riots  on  account  of  its  high  price,  92,  181.  Bill  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of,  30,  185.  Further  measures  taken  to  re- 
move the  dearth  of  it,  195.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its 
scarcity,  518.  Regulations  with  respect  to  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  it,  v.  217.  Absurdity  of  granting  a bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  it,  ibid.  Bilb  relating  to  the  distillery 
and  exportation  of  it,  163,  &c.  See  distillation. 

Cornish,  admiral,  reinforces  admiral  Pococke,  vi.  98.  Reduces 
Carical,  313.  Assists  in  taking  Pondicherry,  392. 

Cornwall,  acts  relating  to  leases  m,  vi.  217. 

captain,  killed  at  sea,  iii.  185. 

Cornwallis,  hon.  Edward,  appointed  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  iv, 
39.  His  proceedings  there,  203.  Embarks  with  admiral  Byng 
for  Minorca,  370. 

Coromandel  coast  described,  iv.  229. 

Coronation  oath,  form  of,  on  the  accession  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  i.  15. 

Corporation  bill,  warm  debates  about,  i.  107. 

Corporations,  bill  for  quieting,  iii.  1^9. 

Corsicans,  their  revolt,  iii.  465. 

Coates,  admiral,  saib  for  the  West  Indies,  v.  28.  Advices  from 
him,  215,  218,  319,  511. 

Cotton,  Mr  Robert,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  88. 

Cotymore,  lieutenant,  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Indians,  vi. 
280.  n. 

Count  de  St  Florentin  French  man  of  war  taken,  v.  511. 

Courland,  prince  Charles  of  Saxony  elected  duke  of,  v.  103. 

Covent  Garden,  fire  near,  vi.  232. 

Cowper,  Mr  William,  created  lord-keeper,  ii.  190.  Ennobled, 
212.  Resigns  the  great  seal,  360.  Which  he  re-accepts,  512. 
And  resigns,  iii.  13,  n.  Opposes  the  South-Sea  scheme,  19. 
His  speech  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  96.  His  deatli 
and  character,  10-1. 

Craggs,  Mr,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  iii.  13.  n.  His  death, 
67. 

- — , James,  a contractor,  committed  to  prison,  i.  332.  His 
death,  iii.  69. 
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Cranborne,  his  trial  for  a conspiracy  against  George  II.  and  ex- 
ecution, i.  393- 

Craven,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  opposition,  iii.  174,  n. 

Crawford,  (Lindsay)  earl  of,  president  of  the  Scottish  council, 
i.  92,  199. 

, (Lindsay)  earl  of,  signalizes  himself  at  Crotska,  iii. 

352.  And  at  Roucoux,  574. 

Creek  Indians,  their  residence,  iv.  255. 

Cromartie,  (Mackenzie)  earl  of,  joins  the  young  chevalior,  iii. 
545.  Taken  prisoner  in  Sutherland,  552.  And  sent  to  Lon- 
don, 559.  Condemned  and  reprieved,  567. 

Crowle,  Mr,  the  council  proceedings  against,  on  account  of  the 
Westminster  election  in  1751,  iv.  1 10. 

Crown  Point,  fort  erected  by  the  French,  iv.  196.  Plan  for  the 
reduction  of  it,  vi.  38,  39.  With  remarks,  41.  Taken  pos- 
session of  by  general  Amherst,  4‘Z,  43. 

Croy,  duke  of,  invests  Belgrade,  i.  279. 

Crump,  colonel,  his  operations  at  Guadaloupe,  vi.  25,  26.  Left 
commander  there,  33. 

Cuddalore  taken  by  general  JLally,  v.  328. 

Culliford,  commissioner,  guilty  of  oppression,  but  escapes  with 
impunity,  i.  259. 

Cumberland,  county,  riots  in,  iv.  481. 

. ■ , duke  of,  serves  as  a volunteer  with  sir  John 

Norris,  iii.  364.  Wounded  at  Dettingen,  454.  Defeated  at 
Fontenoy,  513.  Reduces  Carlisle,  545,  Assumes  the  com- 
mand in  Scotland,  548.  Gains  the  battle  of  Culloden,  554, 
&c.  Gets  an  addition,  by  a vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  25,000/.  to  his  former  revenue,  658.  Takes  possession  of 
Inverness,  ibid.  Encamps  at  Fort  Augustus,  659.  Defeated 
at  LafFeldt,  597.  Appointed  one  of  the  Regents,  iv.  102. 
Debates  thereon,  103.  One  of  the  commissioners  for  opening 
the  parliament,  220.  And  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency, 
287.  His  instructions  to  general  Braddock,  298.  And  gene- 
ral F'owke,  409.  Urges  a descent  on  the  French  coast,  v.  8. 
Takes  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  100.  Passes  the 
Wcser,  102.  Is  followed  by  the  French,  103.  Defeated  at 
Hastenbeck,  107,  110.  He  retreats  to  preserve  the  com- 
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munication  with  Stade,  111.  He  is  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the 
French,  114.  And  is  forced  to  sign  the  convention  of  Closter 
Seven,  115.  By  which  the  French  are  let  loose  against  the 
king  of  Prussia,  117.  Remarks  on  that  step,  118.  Its  con- 
sequences, ibid.  He  returns  to  England,  and  resigns  all  his 
military  commands,  ibid. 

Cumin,  sir  Alexander,  brings  over  seven  Indian  chiefh  to  Eng- 
land, iii.  187. 

Cunningham,  general,  killed,  ii.  188. 

— ■ . , colonel,  his  patriotism  and  gallantry,  iv.  369,  n. 

389. 

Curzon,  Mr,  appointed  commander  of  a regiment  of  dragoons  by 
king  James  II.  i.  379. 

Custrin,  detail  of  the  Russian  enormities  at,  v.  379,  &c.  n. 

Cutts,  lord,  his  behaviour  at  Namur,  i.  351,  352. 

Czarina,  Anne,  concludes  a peace  with  the  Turks,,  iii.  352.  Her 
death,  365. 

, Elisabeth,  proclaimed,  iii.  401.  Conspiracy  against 

her,  461.  Appearance  of  a rupture  between  her  and  Sweden, 
iv.  49.  She  is  dissatisfied  with  the  king  of  Prussia’s  inter- 
position, 50.  Disputes  between  her  and  Sweden,  S3.  She 
takes  umbrage  at  the  king  of  Prussia’s  interposing  therein, 
84.  Misunderstanding  between  them,  119.  Her  subsidiary 
treaty  with  Britain  on  account  of  Hanover,  324.  She-accedes 
to  the  defensive  treaty  between  France  and  Hungary,  445. 
Her  declaration  at  the  Hague,  467.  She  equips  an  army  and 
fleet  for  the  assistance  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  v.  65.  Her 
declaration  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  74.  Her  answer  to 
the  British  minister,  77.  Her  fleet  blocks  up  the  Prussian 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  121.  And  army  takes  Memel,  122. 
The  Prussian  declaration  concerning  her,  123.  Her  troops 
are  attacked  at  Norkitten,  140.  And  make  a hasty  retreat  out 
of  Prussia,  141.  She  accedes  to  the  treaty  between  the  courts 
of  Vienna,  Versailles,  and  Stockholm,  191.  Remarks  on  her 
engaging  therein,  331.  She  sends  two  armies  against  the  king 
of  Prussia,  374.  Who  defeats  them  at  Zondorf,  376.  She 
expresses  a great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
and  king  of  Poland,  405.  Her  naval  armaments  retarded  by  a 
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fire  at  Revel,  vi.  129.  Her  troops  defeat  the  Prussians  at  Zu- 
lichau,  134.  And  Cunersdorff,  136.  Her  answer  to  the  Bri- 
tish and  Prussian  memorials,  332,  n.  Her  troops  enter  Pome- 
rania, 362.  Which  they  evacuate  366.  Their  motions  to- 
wards Silesia,  367,  371,  373.  They  make  an  irruption  into 
Brandenburgh,  378.  And  take  Berlin,  380.  Her  forces  invest 
Colberg  by  sea  and  land,  382. 


D. 

DaBUL  in  the  East  Indies  described,  iv.  228. 

Dalling,  major,  his  station  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  vi.  290. 

Dalrymple,  sir  John,  sent  by  the  Scottish  convention  to  invest 
William  and  Mary  with  the  government,  i.  40. 

Damien,  Robert  Francis,  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  of 
France,  v,  59. 

Danby,  (Osborne)  earl  of,  appointed  president  of  the  council, 
i.  6.  Created  marquis  of  Caerroarthen,  76. 

Dantzick,  siege  of,  iii.  254.  Refuses  a Russian  garrison,  v.  375. 

Darby, , and  his  two  sons  hanged  for  murder,  v.  524. 

Darien  settlement,  proceedings  relating  thereto,  i.  342,377,  476, 
496,  516. 

Dartmouth,  in  Nova  Scotia,  burned  by  the  Indians,  iv.  205. 

■ , lord,  sent  to  the  Tower,  i.  198 

-,  lord,  created  a privy  counsellor,  ii.  10.  Secretary  of 

state,  360. 

Dashwood,  sir  Francis,  his  character,  iv,  22. 

, sir  James,  proposes  the  repeal  of  the  Jews’  act,  iv. 

211.  And  seconds  a motion  for  repealing  a former  act  in  their 
favour,  21 4.  Proceedings  on  his  election  for  Oxfordshire,  272, 
Sec. 

Daun,  count,  takes  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  v.  91. 
His  character,  ibid.  He  routs  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Kolin, 
94,  Sec.  Defeats  the  prince  of  llevem  near  Breslau,  160. 
Takes  that  town,  161.  Worsted  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Lissa,  164.  He  arrives  at  the  Austrian  camp  at  Koningsgratz, 
367.  Follows  his  Prussian  majesty  into  Moravia,  369.  In- 
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tercepts  his  convoys,  and  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege  ot 
Olmutz,  370.  Remarks  on  his  talents,  376.  He  is  joined  by 
the  Imperial  army,  381.  His  motions,  382.  He  routs  the 
king  of  Prussia  at  Hochkirchen,  383.  Advances  to  Dresden, 

387.  His  message  to  the  Prussian  governor  touching  his 

burning  the  snburbs  of  that  city,  389.  He  retires  from 

Dresden,  393.  Skirmishes  between  his  army  and  the  Prussians,  r 

vi.  129.  Sends  a reinforcement  to  the  Russian  army  before 

the  battle  of  Cuuersdorff,  135.  Surrounds  and  takes  the 

Prussian  army  under  general  Finck,  143.  Relieves  Dresden, 

871.  Part  of  his  army  defeated  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  375. 

He  abandons  the  blockade  of  Schweidnitz,  377.  He  is  dan- 
gerously wounded  and  worsted  at  Torgau,  386.  Maintains  his 
ground  in  Saxony,  ibid. 

Dean,  forest  of,  riots  in,  iv.  481 . 

Dean,  captain,  his  operations  in  the  river  St  Laurence,  vi.  294, 

301. 

Death,  captain,  his  fate,  v.  194. 

Debrisay,  colonel,  blown  up  at  Guadalonpe,  vi.  22. 

Debtors,  laws  and  reflections  concerning  the  imprisonment  of, 
v.  481,  482,  483,  484,  &c. — See  Imprisonment. 

Delaval,  admiral,  president  of  the  court-martial  at  the  trial  of 
lord  Torrington,  i.  150. 

Delaware  Indians  espouse  the  British  interest,  iv.  422.  Treaty 
between  them  and  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35. 

Delgarno,  colonel,  appointed  commander  at  Grandterre,  vi.  33. 

De  Lorges,  his  barbarous  proceedings  on  the  Rhine,  i.  275. 

Dennis,  captain,  takes  the  Raisonnable  man  of  war,  v.  255, 

Denmark,  Frederick  V.  king  of,  his  queen  dies,  iv.  118.  He  me- 
diates, by  his  minister,  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  v. 

1 15.  His  minister  seconds  the  remonstrances  of  the  French 
general  concerning  the  breach  of  that  treaty,  188.  His  prudent 
conduct,  421.  His  patriotic  schemes,  vi.  324. 

Derwentwater,  (Ratcliff)  earl  of,  proclaims  the  Pretender,  ii. 

551.  Taken  at  Preston,  555.  Impeached,  564.  And  be- 
headed, 565.  Inquiry  into  a fraudulent  sale  of  bis  estate,  iik 
213.— Vide  Ratcliff. 

Descent.— -See  Expedition. 
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Deseada,  island  ol,  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of  Guadaloupe, 
vi.  31. 

Deskford,  lord,  taken  into  custody,  ii.  5*7. 

Deux  Ponts,  prince  de,  re-assembles  the  army  of  the  empire, 
v.  367.  Joins  general  Daun,  381.  Reduces  Koningstein, 
and  takes  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Pima,  182.  In 
conjunction  with  marcschal  Daun  defeats  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  Hochkirchen,  383.  Lays  siege  to  Leipsick,  387.  Obliged 
to  retire,  393.  Skirmishes  between  his  army  and  the  Prus- 
sians, vi.  131.  He  joins  general  Haddick,  who  is  worsted  at 
Corbitz,  142.  A party  of  his  troops  checked  near  Lutzen, 
340.  Action  between  a body  of  them  and  the  Prussians,  378. 
He  takes  Wirtemberg,  Torgau,  and  Leipsick,  382 — See  Em- 
pire. 

Devonshire,  (Cavendish)  earl  of,  made  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, i.  6,  n.  Created  a duke,  307,  n. 

■ i...... — , duke  of,  appointed  lord  steward  of  the  household,  ii. 

512.  Made  president  of  the  coundil,  iii.  1 So- 

Diercke,  general,  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Austrians,  vi.  147. 

Dieskau,  baron,  defeated  and  taken,  iv.  309. 

Dilkes,  sir  Tliomas,  destroys  a great  number  of  French  ships, 
ii.  96.  Destroys  part  of  the  French  fleet,  and  relieves  Gibral- 
tar, 183. 

Dillon,  lord,  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  ii.  563. 

Dinwiddie,  Mr,  governor  of  Virginia,  his  letter  to  a French 
commander  concerning  encroachments  upon  the  English  co- 
lonies, iv.  200.  Gives  umbrage  to  the  people  of  Virginia, 
262.  Makes  an  alliance  with  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas, 
422. 

Distillation  of  spirits  from  grain  prohibited  for  a certain  time, 
v.  217.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  distillation  of  malt, 
464,  &c-;  vi.  188,  &c. 

Dixon,  Mr  Jeremiah,  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  vi. 
318. 

Dohna,  count,  assembles  an  army  of  Prussians  in  Pomerania,  v. 
375.  Messages  between  him  and  general  Fenner,  380.  He 
obliges  the  Austrians  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Leipsick,  394. 
His  declarations  onentering  Poland,  vi.  133.  He  is  laidaside,  1 34. 
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Dogharty,  Mr,  treacherously  attacked  by  the  Indians,  vi.  280,  n. 
Dolphin  ship,  deplorable  distress  of  at  sea,  v.  537. 

Dongan,  lord,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  i.  128. 

Doppin,  Dr,  bishop  of  Meath,  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
settlement,  i.  66. 

Dorset,  (Sackville)  carl  of,  created  lord  chamberlain,  i.  6.  Re- 
signs, 432. 

, (Sackville)  earl  of,  sent  to  acquaint  king  George  I.  of 
his  accession,  ii.  506.  Created  a duke,  iii.  57.  Lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  175. 

— — , (Sackville)  duke  of,  his  government  of  Ireland,  iv. 
22A&C. 

Douay,  the  siege  of,  ii.  352. 

Douglas,  marquis  of,  created  a duke,  ii.  74. 

■ , sir  Robert,  killed  at  Steenkerke,  i.  224. 

, general,  his  conduct  at  Iloucoux,  iii.  574'. 

, sir  James,  knighted,  vi.  79-  Operations  of  his  squadron 

at  the  Leeward  islands,  vi.  312,  316. 

Dover,  (Jermyn)  earl  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  i. 

53,  n.  Excepted  from  king  William’s  pardon,  119. 

Downe,  lord,  killed  at  Campen,  vi.  356. 

Draper,  colonel,  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Madras,  vi.  85,  &c. 
Dresden  seized  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  iv.  455.  Enormities  com- 
mitted there  in  the  royal  palace  by  the  Prussians,  456.  The 
suburbs  of  it  burnt  by  the  Prussian  governor,  v.  387.  The  in- 
habitants of  it  grievously  oppressed  by  that  monarch,  395.  It 
is  recovered  by  the  Imperial  array,  vi.  142.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  it  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  369. 

Drucour,  M.  his  defence  and  surrender  of  Louisbourg,  v.  298. 
Drummond,  lord,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  i.  53,  n.  And 
the  chevalier  from  Scotland  to  France,  ii.  561. 

, lord  John,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  iii.  .545. 

, captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  of  Minden,  vi. 

121,  n. 

Dublin,  dangerous  insurrection  in,  v.  569. 

Doc  d’ Aquitaine,  French  East-India  ship,  taken,  v.  30.  Lost, 
vi.  395. 

Due  dc  Chartres,  French  East-India  ship,  en  , v.  542. 


INDEX. 

Due  de  Penthievre,  French  Indiaraan,  taken,  v.  29. 

Duff,  captain,  assists  in  taking  a French  privateer,  v.  542. 
Cruises  with  a squadron  on  the  French  coast,  557.  Narrowly 
escapes  being  taken,  558. 

Dumbarton,  (Douglas)  earl  of,  his  regiment  declares  for  king 
James,  i.  14. 

Dumet,  island  of,  taken  by  lord  Howe,  vi.  314. 

Dunbar,  colonel,  some  account  of  his  proceedings  in  America,  iv. 
295. 

Duncannon,  viscount  (earl  of  Besborough’s  son)  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  v.  7. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  esq.  expelled  the  House  of  commons,  for 
forgery  of  exchequer  bills,  i.  466. 

Dundas,  of  Arnistoun,  thanks  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  in  the 
name  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  for  the  chevalier  de  St 
George’s  medal,  ii.  391. 

Dundee,  (Graham)  viscount  of,  advises  the  duke  of  Gordon  to 
maintain  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  king  James,  i.  34.  Retires 
from  the  convention,  37-  Defeats  Mackay  at  Kyllicrankie,  but 
is  killed,  50. 

Dundonald,  (Cochran)  earl  of,  petitions  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  election  of  the  Scottish  peers,  iii.  266. 

Dunmore,  (Murray)  earl  of,  taken  up,  i.  214. 

Dupleix,  M.  his  proceedings  in  the  East  Indies,  iv.  233,  244,  &c. 

Duplin,  lord,  created  baron  Hay  of  Bedwardin,  ii.  406,  n.  Ar- 
rested, 549. 

Du  Quesne,  M.  defeated  and  taken  by  admiral  Osborne,  v.  251 . 
— See  Fort. 

Durell,  admiral,  some  of  his  operations  in  the  river  St  Laurence 
against  Quebec,  vi.  49,  76.  He  is  thanked  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  80. 

Dury,  general,  killed  at  St  Cas,  v.  274. 

Dutch  receive  600,000 1.  from  the  English  Parliament  for  the 
prince  of  Orange’s  expedition,  i.  16.  Join  in  the  confederacy 
against  France,  29.  Acknowledge  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king 
of  Spain,  532.  Join  in  the  grand  alliance,  582.  Put  a stop  to 
their  commerce  with  France  and  Spain,  ii.  49.  Reject  the 
offers  of  France,  320.  Their  pride  and  obstinacy,  350.  Reap. 
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lutions  against  them,  412.  They  sign  the  barrier  treaty,  455. 
Send  troops  to  Scotland,  559.  Threatened  with  a general  in- 
undation, iii.  221.  Recal  troops  sent  to  England,  549.  Alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  569.  Choose' 
the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder,  &c.  594.  Enlarge  his  power, 
618.  Their  internal  conduct  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ciiapelle, 
iv.  54.  An  act  concerning  the  Scotch  brigade  in  their  service, 
350.  Requisition  of  6000  of  their  troops  made  by  the  British 
minister,  361.  Which  they  decline  complying  with,  ibid.  An 
instance  of  their  partiality,  v.  46.  They  grant  the  French  a 
free  passage  through  their  territories,  72.  Colonel  Yorke’s 
memorial  to  them  concerning  Ostend,  Ac.  174.  A great 
number  of  their  ships  taken  and  condemned  by  the  English, 
281.  On  which  their  merchants  clamour,  282.  And  present 
a famous  petition  to  the  states,  ibid.  Answer  to  their  charge 
against  the  English  cruisers,  425,  &c.  Remarks  on  the 
English  conduct  and  theirs : and  conferences  between  the 
' British  ambassadors  and  the  states,  430,  431.  The  manage- 
ment of  their  princess  regent,  432.  Substance  of  a letter  from 
the  states-general  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  West-Friesland, 
434.  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick  appointed  their  captain- 
general,  521.  More  of  their  ships  taken  and  condemned  by 
the  English,  523,  544.  They  are  acknowledged  by  the  French 
to  be  the  only  support  of  their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  vi. 
3.  They  supply  the  French  with  provisions  at  Guadaloupe, 
21.  Their  hostilities  to  the  English  in  the  river  of  Bengal, 
98,  &c.  They  send  deputies  to  England,  153.  General 
York’s  memorial  to  them,  156.  And  count  d’Affry’s,  158, 
They  supply  the  French  settlements  in  America,  305,  Mr 
Yorke’s  memorial  to  them  concerning  the  hostilities  in  Bengal, 
326. 

E. 

Earthquakes,  a shock  felt  at  London  and  elsewhere, 
i.  235,  n.  An  account  of  two  in  London,  iv.  79.  The  effects 
of  the  prediction  of  a third  by  a crazy  soldier,  81.  A dreadful 
one  at  Lisbon,  341.  Several  in  Syria,  vi.  319. 
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East-Friesland,  dispute  concerning,  between  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  elector  of  Hanover,  iv.  141,  181.  It  is  invaded  by  the 
French,  v.  106. 

East-India  Company,  complaint  against,  i.  104.  Petitions  to  dis- 
solve it,  262.  Obtain  a new  charter,  301.  Inquiry  into  the 
corrupt  means  used  for  that  purpose,  333.  Abolished,  and  a 
new  one  erected,  468.  The  old  company  re-established,  513. 
Their  charter  prolonged,  iiL  184,  473.  Obtain  new  privileges, 
iv.  67.  The  mutiny  act  extended  to  their  settlements.  214. 
An  account  of  their  factories  along  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  228.  Convention  between  them  and  the  French 
company,  246.  Violated  by  them  both,  424.  They  are  en- 
abled to  maintain  a military  force  in  their  settlements,  488. 
The  bravery  of  three  of  their  captains,  v.  31.  Further  sums 
granted  for  the  defence  of  their  settlements,  561.  Hostilities 
between  them  and  the  Dutch,  vi.  98,  4c.  And  accommoda- 
tion, 102.  Further  grants  for  their  settlements,  180. 

East-Indies,  transactions  in,  iv.  236,  424  ; v.  48,  322,  4c.  vi.  84, 
313,  391. 

Eastwood,  captain,  his  success,  v.  543. 

Echo,  French  frigate,  taken,  v.  SOI. 

Edgecumb,  captain,  reinforces  Admiral  Byng,  iv.  370. 

Edinburgh,  a bill  against  it,  iii.  293.  An  act  for  the  improvement, 
&c.  of,  iv.  156,  n. 

Castle  besieged  and  taken,  i.  47. 

Edmonson,  Mary,  hanged  for  the  murder  of  her  aunt,  v.  525. 

Edward,  captain,  his  success,  v.  544. 

Effingham,  (Howard),  earl  of,  embarks  with  admiral  Byng  for 
Minorca,  iv.  370. 

Egmont,  (Pertival)  carl  of,  his  character,  iv.  4.  His  motion 
concerning  the  negociation  of  peace,  31.  His  remarks  on  the 
king’s  speech,  93.  He  opposes  the  general  naturalization  bill, 
104  And  the  court  motion  concerning  the  election  for  West- 
minster, 109,  128.  His  exceptions  to  the  address  to  the  king, 
149.  His  motion  concerning  the  mutiny  bill,  153.  His  pro- 
ceedings on  the  bill  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  160, 
214.  He  opposes  the  extension  of  the  mutiny  act  to  the  East- 
India  Company’s  settlement,  215. 
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Elcho,  lord,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  iii.  534. 

Elections  in  parliament/  acts  for  regulating,  i.  389,  n. ; v.  226 ; 
vi.  210,  &c. 

— , refusing  votes  at,  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White  relative 
to,  ii.  113,  161. 

Elizabeth  Caroline,  princess,  her  death  and  character,  v.  522. 

Ellemberg,  general,  condemned,  i.  349. 

Elliot,  Mr,  appointed  a lord  of  the  admiralty,  v.  7.  He  urges 
the  convenience  of  a militia  in  Scotland,  vi.  198. 

, captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Mignonne,  v.  540.  And 

M.  Thurot’s  squadron,  vi.  273.  Honours  conferred  on  him. 
for  that  exploit,  274. 

, colonel,  braver}'  of  his  regiment  at  Exdorff,  vi.  344. 

Embden,  East  India  Company  established,  iv.  52.  The  town 
of,  seized  by  the  French,  v.  64,  106.  The  town  and  country 
are  evacuated  by  the  French,  350. 

Emeraude,  French  man  of  war,  taken,  v.  193. 

Emperor. — See  Francis,  Hungary. 

Empire,  army  of  the,  raised,  v.  126.  Many  of  its  troops  unwil- 
ling to  serve  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  127.  Assembles 
under  the  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  138.  Joins  the 
French  under  the  prince  of  Soubise,  145.  They  retreat  be- 
fore the  king  of  Prussia,  146.  Takes  Gotha,  Erfurth,  and 
Weiman,  ibid.  Keinforced  by  general  Laudohn,  they  march 
to  Weissenfells  in  Thuringia,  150.  They  are  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  at  Rosbach,  153.  It  is  dispersed,  158.  Re- 
assembles near  Bamberg  in  Franconia,  under  the  prince  de 
Dcux-Ponts,  367.  Joins  the  Austrians,  $81.  Reduces  Kon- 
ingstein,  and  takes  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Pirna,  382. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Austrians  defeat  the  king  of  Prussia, 
at  Hochkirchen,  383.  Attempt  the  siege  of  Leipsick,  387. 
But  forced  to  abandon  it,  393.  Part  of,  attacked  by  the 
Prussians  at  Asch,  vi.  131.  Retires  before  prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  ibid.  A body  of,  defeated  near  Hoff,  132.  Takes 
Leipsick,  Torgau,  and  Dresden,  142.  Joins  general  Haddick, 
and  is  worsted  at  Corbitz,  ibid.  Part  of  it  checked  near 
Lutzcn,  340.  Action  between  a part  of  it  and  the  corps 
under  general  Hulsen,  378.  Wirtemberg,  Torgau,  and 
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Leipzig  taken  by  them  and  the  Austrians,  382.  It  retires  in* 
to  Franconia,  387. 

Enormities,  account  of  some  prevalent  in  England,  iv.  58,  116; 
v.  523 See  Murders,  Riots. 

Entreprenant  French  man  of  war  destroyed,  v.  301. 

'Episcopacy  tolerated  in  Scotland,  ii.  414. 

Erfurth  taken  by  the  French  and  Imperialists,  v.  145. 

Errol,  (Hay)  earl  of,  protests,  as  high  constable  of  Scotland, 
against  the  union,  ii.  234. 

Erskine,  captain,  attacks  the  Glorioso,  iii.  611. 

— — , ensign  shot  as  a deserter,  ii.  555. 

Essex  man  of  war  lost,  v.  561. 

Etrces,  M.  d’,  sent  with  a French  army  into  Germany,  v.  63. 
Follows  the  duke  of  Cumberland  over  the  Weser,  104.  Lays 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  under  contribution,  107.  Worsts 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Hastenbeck,  108,  &c.  Is  super- 
seded by  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  1 12.  Joined  in  command  with 
M.  Contades,  vi.  125.  Superseded  by  M.  Broglio,  ibid. 

Etriei,  M.  d',  his  defence  and  surrender  of  Guadeloupe,  vi.  18, 
&c. 

Evangelical  body,  arret  of,  in  favour  of  Brandenbourg,  Hanover, 
&c.  with  the  emperor’s  answer,  vi.  150. 

Eugene,  prince  of  Savoy,  relieves  Coni,  i.  171.  His  progress  in 
Italy,  577.  Worsted  by  the  French  at  Luzzara,  ii.  30.  Joins 
Marlborough  before  the  battle  of  Hockstadt,  132.  Engages 
Yendomc  at  Casano,  181.  Defeats  the  French  at  Turin,  218. 
Disappointed  in  an  attempt  upon  Toulon,  260.  Defeats  the 
French  at  Oudenarde,  292.  Invests  and  takes  Lisle,  296,  301. 
Reduces  Ghent,  302.  Takes  Toumay,  323.  Defeats  the 
French  at  Malplaquet,  325.  And  reduces  Mens,  329.  Takes 
Douay,  852.  Defeats  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin,  582,  n. 
And  at  Belgrade,  iii.  6.  His  death,  283. 

Exchequer  bills  fraudulently  endorsed,  i.  466. 

Excise  scheme,  proceedings  on,  iii.  226,  &c.  Law  enacted  con- 
cerning summons  by  the  commissioners  of,  v.  491,  n. 

Exeter,  (Ceoil)  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
i.  12. 

Expedition  against  Rochefort  and  the  Isle  of  Aix,  v.  9.  Against 
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St  M aloes,  257,  258.  Cherbourg,  263.  Senegal,  287.  Cape 
Breton,  297.  Goree,  317.  Martinique,  vi.  5,  &c.  Guade- 
loupe, 13,  &c.  Quebec,  46,  &c. 

Expeditions,  reflections  on,  v.  27 5,  &c. 

Eyles,  Mr,  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  South-Sea 
scheme,  iii.  66. 


F. 

Faidy,  John,  appointed  by  the  French  king  director  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  revenues  of  Hanover,  v.  336. 

Falkner,  captain,  takes  the  due  de  Chartres,  a French  East  India 
ship,  v.  542. 

Falmouth,  Hugh  Boscawen,  created  viscount  of,  iii,  57. 

Fanshaw,  lord,  taken  into  custody,  i.  214. 

Farquhar,  colonel,  assists  in  taking  Louisbourg,  v.  303.  And  in 
defeating  the  French  at  Niagara,  vi.  47. 

Fellows,  sir  John,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  68. 

Fenwick,  sir  John,  eludes  a search,  i.  214.  Apprehended,  iv.  15. 
Bill  of  attainder  against  him,  417-  His  defence,  420.  At- 
tainted and  beheaded,  428. 

Ferdinand  VI.  succeeds  to  fhe  throne  of  Spain,  iii.  585.  Joins  in 
a defensive  league  with  France,  Sardinia,  &c.  iv.  54.  His  mea- 
sures for  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  ibid.  90,  140.  He  con- 
cludes a treaty  with  England,  89.  Debates  thereon,  93.  Joins 
in  a defensive  treaty  with  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  and  duke  of  Parma,  141.  His  conduct  to  England, 
267,  330,  335.  Neutrality  of  his  coasts  violated  by  admiral  Os- 
borne’s squadron,  v.  251.  His  ambassador’s  effects  plundered 
by  English  privateers,  who  are  punished,  281.  His  death,  vi. 
160. 

. ■,  don,  nominated  king  of  Naples  by  his  father,  vi.  164. 

. — , prince  of  Prussia,  wounded  at  Prague,  v.  89. 

, prince  of  Brunswick,  takes  possession  of  Leipsick  for 
the  king  of  Prussia,  iv.  454.  Conducts  a Prussian  army  into 
Bohemia,  v.  78.  His  behaviour  in  the  battle  near  Prague,  84- 
And  at  Kolin,  95.  Sent  to  defend  Haldberstadt,  149.  From 
whence  he  is  obliged  to  retjre,  ibid-  Appointed  commander  of 
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the  allied  army,  187.  Duke  de  Richelieu’s  expostulations 
with  him,  ibid.  His  answer,  188.  His  proceedings  upon  as- 
sembling the  allied  array,  1 89.  He  is  checked  at  Zell,  and 
obliged  to  retire,  190.  He  detains  his  brother’s  son  and  troops, 
842.  His  brother’s  expostulations  with  him  on  that  transac- 
tion, ibid,  n.  He  takes  possession  of  Bremen,  Verden,  &c. 
346.  And  detaches  parties  after  the  French,  349  He  passes 
the  Rhine,  350.  Defeats  a detachment  of  the  French  at  Cre- 
velt,  352.  Reduces  Dusseldorp,  356.  He  resolves  to  retreat, 
359.  Repasses  the  Rhine,  360.  Is  reinforced  by  the  British 
troops  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  362.  Retires  to  Mun- 
ster, 365.  Is  worsted  at  Bergen,  vi.  112.  A British  inspector- 
general  sent  to  him,  meets  with  a cold  reception,  115.  Cause 
of  his  animosity  to  lord  George  Sackville,  1 17.  He  defeats 
the  French  at  Minden,  1 19,  &c.  His  orders  after  that  action, 
121,  n.  He  marches  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  123.  Who 
make  an  attempt  upon  his  camp,  127.  He  retires  to  Marpurg, 
333.  He  worsts  a French  detachment  at  Dilembourg,  334. 
Receives  a reinforcement  of  British  troops,  341.  Defeats  the 
French  at  Warbourg,  346.  Miscarries  in  an  attempt  upon 
Gottingen,  360. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  engages  in  a conspiracy  against  king  William, 
i.  160.  Writes  against  the  administration,  328.  His  opinion 
of  Lovat’s  plot,  ii.  103. 

, major,  ravages  Mull,  i.  110. 

Fermor,  general,  gets  the  command  of  a Russian  aimy  against 
the  Prussians,  v.  374.  Takes  possession  of  Koningsberg,  ibid. 
Pillages  Pomerania,  ibid.  Is  joined  by  general  Brown  on  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia,  375.  Into  which  he  sends  ravaging  parties, 
ibid.  He  is  defeated  at  Zorndorf,  376.  Messages  between  him 
and  general  Dohna,  380.  He  is  of  Scottish  extract,  ibid. 
Ferrers,  (Shirley)  earl,  guilty  of  and  apprehended  for  murder,  vi. 

249-  His  trial,  254.  Conviction,  258.  And  execution,  259. 
Finch,  Heneage,  created  lord  Guernsey,  ii.  59,  n.  And  earl  of 
Aylesford,  ii.  514,  n.  • 

— — , lord,  appointed  a lord  of  the  treasury,  ii.  567. 

Fink,  general,  surrounded  and  taken,  with  his  whole  army,  by 
count  Daun,  vi.  143,  145. 
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Findlater,  (Ogilvie)  earl  of,  attends  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 
Aberdeen,  iii.  550. 

Fisher,  colonel,  routs  a body  of  Hanoverians  at  Tecklenburgh,  v. 

101. 

Fishery,  British,  scheme  for  improving,  iv.  27,  71,  505. 

Fishing-tackle,  the  convenience  of  on  board  of  ships,  v.  538. 

Fishmongers,  bills  relating  to,  v.  230 ; vi.  208. 

Fitzroy,  colonel,  thanked  by  prince  Ferdinand  for  his  behaviour 

* at  Minden,  vi.  121,  n. 

Five  nations  (Indian)  or  Iroquois,  their  habitation,  iv.  251.  Their 
former  and  present  state,  252.  An  English  garrison  among 
; them  massacred.  *1 4.  They  are  abandoned  to  the  French,  v.  33. 

Fleetwood,  Mr,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  83. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  his  motion  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment concerning  a successor  to  the  crown,  ii.  71.  His  reply 
to  the  earl  of  Stair,  ii.  166. 

Fleur  de  Lys  French  frigate  destroyed,  vi.  311. 

Fleury,  cardinal,  his  death,  iii.  463. 

Foley,  Paul,  heads  the  opposition,  i.  265.  Discovers  scandalous 
practices  in  the  administration,  295.  Chosen  speaker,  333. 

, Thomas,  created  lord,  ii.  406.  Distinguishes  himself  in 

the  opposition,  iii.  174,  n. 

Forbes,  lord  (earl  of  Granard’s  son),  eludes  a search,  i.  213. 

i Duncan,  arrests  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  iii.  122. 

His  activity  for  the  government,  iii.  536. 

...  admiral,  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the  warrant  for  admi- 
ral Byng’s  execution,  iv.  540.  He  is  continued  a commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  v.  7. 

, general,  detached  to  fort  du  Quesne,  v.  297.  Which  he 

takes  possession  of,  313.  And  calls  it  Pittsburg,  314.  He  con- 
cludes treaties  with  the  Indians,  ibid.  Builds  a block-house 
near  Lyal  Henning,  ibid.  Dies  at  Philadelphia,  ibid. 

Ford,  colonel,  defeats  M.  Conflans  in  the  East  Indies,  vi.  88. 
Routs  the  Dutch  at  Chandernagore  and  Chinchurra,  101. 

Formidable  French  man  of  war  taken,  v.  561. 

Forrest,  captain  Arthur,  his  bravery  and  success,  v.  246,  247,  &c. 
The  overseer  of  his  plantation  murdered  by  the  negroes,  vi. 
306; 
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Forrester,  sir  Andrew,  taken  up,  i.  213. 

, captain,  engages  the  Dutch  gallantly  in  the  river  of 

Bengal,  vi.  100. 

Forster,  Mr,  proclaims  the  Pretender,  ii.  551.  Attacked  at  Pres- 
ton, and  surrenders  at  discretion,  554,  555.  Escapes  from 
Newgate  to  the  continent,  568. 

Mr,  treacherously  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  vi.  280,  n. 

Forte  Baye-Verte  built,  iv.  205.  Taken  by  general  Monckton,  294. 

Beau  Sejour  built,  iv.  204.  Taken  by  general  Monckton, 

and  called  Fort  Cumberland,  295. 

- sur  la  Riviere  au  Bceuf  built,  iv.  200. 

Chignecto  built,  iv.  202.  Taken  by  major  Laurence,  204. 

Crown  Point  built,  iv.  196. — See  Crown  Point. 

Cumberland  built  at  Wills’s  Creek,  iv.  295. 

Du  Quesne  founded,  iv.  260.  Surrendered  to  the  French, 

261.  Recovered  by  general  Forbes,  v.  313.  Called  Pittsburg, 
314. 

Frontenac  taken  and  destroyed,  v.  310. 

at  Lake  Erie  built,  hr,  200. 

Loudoun  built,  v.  83.  Reduced  by  the  Cherokees,  vi.  284. 

Niagara  built,  iv.  199.  Plan  for  the  reduction  of  it,  vi.  38. 

With  remarks,  40.  It  is  surrendered  to  sir  William  Johnston,  48. 

, Ontario  taken  and  demolished  by  the  French,  iv.  418,  419v 

_ 1 — Oswego  described,  iv.  312.  Neglect  in  not  fortifying  it,  315. 
Reduced  and  demolished  by  the  French,  418  419 

St  David’s  described,  iv.  203.  Taken  by  general  Lally,  v, 

326. 

- — St  George. — See  Madras. 

.*  St  Laurence  built,  iv.  204. 

St  Philip’s,  siege  and  surrender  of,  iv.  382,  392. 

Ticonderoga,  unsuccessful  attempt  against  it,  v.  305,  &c. 

New  expedition  planned  against  it,  vi.  38.  With  animadver- 
sions, 40.  It  is  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  general  Amherst,  42. 

— — William  Henry  reduced  by  M.  Montcalm,  v.  37. 

Foudroyant  man  of  war  taken,  v.  252. 

Foundling  hospital,  remarks  on,  iv.  487,  n.  Scheme  in  favour  df 
it,  v.  233.  Resolutions  concerning,  511. — See  Supplies. 
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Fouquet,  M.  de  la  Mothe,  obligee  general  Jalmus  to  abandon  the? 
country  of  Glatz,  v.  367.  Relieves  Cosel,  393.  Is  besieged 
at  Landshut  by  general  Laudohn,  vi.  366. 

Fowke,  general,  receives  two  letters  from  the  war  office,  iv.  971. 
He  is  superseded  for  not  understanding  them,  379.  His  trial, 
409.  He  is  dismissed  from  the  service,  412. 

Fox,  Henry,  esq.,  opposes  the  inquiry  into  the  earl  of  Orford’s 
conduct,  iii.  419.  The  miotion  for  hearing  the  sea-officers  by 
counsel,  iv.  16.  And  the  general  naturalization  bill,  101.  His 
behaviour  with  regard  to  the  Westminster  election,  109.  He 
is  appointed  secretary  of  state,  339.  Letter  to  him  from  M. 
Rouille,  357.  With  his  answer,  358.  His  motion  for  intro- 
ducing German  troops,  366.  Appointed  receiver  and  paymas- 
ter-general of  the  army,  v.  7. 

— — — , commodore,  his  success,  iii.  608.  And  trial,  610. 

Foy,  captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  of  Minden,  vi.  121,  n. 

Frampton,  Dr,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  i.  12.  Is  suspended  and  deprived,  93, 162. 

France See  Louis  XV. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine  treacherously  seized  by  the  French,  Vi. 

110. 

Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  marries  the  archduchess,  and  cedes 
Lorraine,  iii.  233.  Invested  with  Tuscany,  313.  Defents  thc 
Turks  at  Orsoua,  327,  Elected  emperor,  508,  509. 

emperor,  treaty  concluded  between  him,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  iv.  141. 
He  concludes  a new  treaty  with  France,  and  claims  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Germanic  body  against  Prussia,  iv.  468.  Observes 
a neutrality  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  v.  70.  His  answer  to 
the  arret  of  the  evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon,  vi.  151. 

Frankland,  commodore,  sent  with  a squadron  to  the  West  Indies, 
iv.  323. 

Fraser,  sir  Peter,  taken  up,  i.  166.' 

, ^colonel  Simon,  anecdotes  of  some  of  his  officers,  vi.  63,  70, 

n.  He  conducts  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  290. 

Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  appearance  of  a rupture  between  him 
and  the  czarina,  iv.  49,  83.  Amused  with  the  hopes  of  having 
Hesse-Cassel  elected  into  an  electorate,  125.  His  death,  126. 
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Frederick  V. — See  Denmark. 

III.  king  of  Prussia,  invades  the  queen  of  Hungary’s 

dominions,  iii.  365.  Rupture  between  them,  391.  Gains  the 
battles  of  Molwitz  and  Czaslaw,  392,  421.  Concludes  a treaty 
with  her  at  Breslau,  425.  Rupture  between  him  and  Hanover, 
430,  453.  Treaty  between  the  emperor  and  him  at  Frankfort, 
489.  He  invades  Bohemia,  493.  Defeats  the  Austrians  and 
Saxons  at  Striegan  and  Sohr,  510.  Concludes  a treaty  with 
England  at  Dresden,  511.  Invades  Saxony,  and  defeats  the 
Austrians  and  Saxons  at  Pirna,  512.  Concludes  peace  with 
Hungary  and  Saxony,  ibid.  His  interposition  in  an  apparent 
rupture  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  50.  His  internal  measures, 
52.  He  gives  fresh  umbrage  to  the  czarina  by  his  interfering 
in  the  disputes  between  her  and  Sweden,  85.  Opposes  the 
election  of  the  archduke  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  86.  Mis- 
understanding between  him  and  the  czarina,  119.  Continues 
opposing  the  election  of  a king  of  the  Romans,  120.  Dispute 
between  him  and  the  elector  of  Hanover  concerning  East  Fries- 
land, 141.  Misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  British 
court  concerning  the  seisure  of  his  ships,  142.  His  improve- 
ment of  Pomerania,  145.  He  renders  the  design  of  electing  a 
king  of  the  Romans  abortive,  147.  Proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
the  empire  relating  to  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  elector 
of  Hanover  concerning  East-Friesland,  181.  His  spirited  de- 
claration in  consequence  of  the  treaty  between  England  and 
Russia,  328.  He  listens  to  a negociation  with  England,  ibid. 
And  concludes  it,  352.  His  motives  for  engaging  in  the  war, 
442.  Measures  taken  by  him  and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  445. 
The  queen  of  Hungary  endeavours  to  frustrate  his  designs,  447. 
His  demands  of  an  explanation  from  that  princess,  449.  With 
her  answer,  450.  He  invades  Saxony,  and  publishes  a mani- 
festo, 453.  He  enters  Dresden,  and  blocks  up  the  king  of  Po- 
land and  his  troops  at  Pirna,  455,  457.  His  behaviour  at 
Dresden,  ibid,  n.  He  invades  Bohemia,  and  fights  count  Brown 
at  Lowoschutz,  458.  Retreats  into  Saxony,  460.  The  king 
of  Poland’s  memorial  to  the  states-general  concerning  his  con- 
duct, 463.  Imperial  decrees  published  against  him,  465.  His 
minister  ordered  to  quit  Versailles,  468.  His  answer  to  the 
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king  of  Poland’s  memorial,  ibid.  His  justification  of  his  con* 
duct,  469.  With  remarks,  4-77.  His  letter  to  the  Imperial 
diet  rejected,  480.  Several  places  belonging  to  him  seized 
by  the  French,  v.  64,  71.  State  of  the  confederacy  against 
him,  65.  He  is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  ibid.  Pre- 
cautions taken  by  him,  66.  His  behaviour  to  several  persons 
of  rank  at  Dresden,  68.  Skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the 
Austrians  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  69.  Declaration  of  the 
czarina  against  him,  74'.  He  enters  Bohemia,  78.  His  troops 
under  the  prince  of  Bevem  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Reichenberg, 
80.  He  gains  a complete  victory  over  the  Austrians  near 
Prague,  82,  &c.  He  invests  Prague,  85.  And  bombards  it, 
89.  He  is  defeated  at  Kolin,  94,  95.  His  letter  to  the  earl 
mareschal  of  Scotland,  97.  He  evacuates  Bohemia,  98.  The 
fatal  consequences  to  him  from  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  mea- 
sures, 117,  118.  The  French  enter  his  dominions,  119.  His 
ports  in  the  Baltic  blocked  up  by  the  Russian  fleet,  121.  And 
his  town  of  Memel  taken  by  their  army,  122.  His  declaration 
on  that  occasion,  123.  Many  of  the  Imperial  army  unwilling 
to  serve  against  him,  127.  He  encamps  at  Leitmeritz,  128. 
He  marches  into  Lusatia,  130.  His  brother  prince  William 
leaves  the  army  in  disgust,  and  dies,  132,  & n.  His  army  is 
weakened  by  skirmishes  and  desertions,  133.  Skirmishes  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  his  troops,  139.  His  general  attacks 
them  near  Norkitten,  140.  His  majesty  dares  the  Austrians  to 
a battle,  144.  He  marches  against  the  united  army  of  the 
French  and  the  Empire,  who  upon  his  approach  retreat,  145. 
He  finds  an  attack  upon  them  impracticable,  and  retires,  146. 
Action  between  his  troops  and  the  Austrians  at  Goerlitz,  147. 
Part  of  his  forces  gives  a check  to  the  French  in  Halbertstadt, 
149.  But  his  general  is  obliged  in  his  turn  to  retire,  ibid.  Se- 
veral parts  of  his  dominion  invaded  by  the  French,  Swedes,  and 
Austrians,  150.  His  queen  and  family  remove  from  Berlin  to 
Magdebourg,  151.  He  subjects  Leipsick  to  military  execution, 
ibid.  He  defeats  the  French  and  Imperial  army  at  Rosbach, 
153,  Ac.  Part  of  his  troops  defeated  at  Breslau,  160.  He 
beats  the  Austrians  at  Lissa,  164.  Retakes  Breslau,  167.  And 
invests  Schweidnitz,  168.  Becomes  master  of  all  Silesia,  169. 
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The  Swede*  invade  his  territories  in  Pomerania,  and  publish  a 
declaration,  170.  His  counter-declaration,  171.  Success  of  his 
troops  against  the  Swedes,  172.  His  letter  to  king  George  II. 

179,  n.  Declaration  to  his  minister  from  the  British  court, 

180.  His  Becond  treaty  with  Britain,  213.  He  raises  contri- 
butions in  Swedish  Pomerania,  in  Saxony,  in  Mecklenbourg, 
332.  Remarks  on  his  proceedings,  334.  State  of  the  armies 
for  and  against  him,  335  He  retakes  Schweidnitz,  366.  And 
sends  detaclunents  into  Bohemia  and  Glatz,  367.  Enters  Mo- 
ravia and  invests  Olmutz,  368,  369.  He  is  followed  by  count 
Daun,  ibid.  Who  forces  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  370, 
371.  And  to  retire  into  Bohemia,  ibid.  He  marches  to  the 
Oder,  373.  And  defeats  the  Russians  at  Zondorf,  377.  Mes- 
sages between  his  commander  and  general  Fermor,  380.  He  is 
surprised  and  defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  382,  &c.  Retires  to 
Dobreschutz,  385.  And  thence  to  Silesia,  386.  His  governor 
of  Dresden  destroys  its  suburbs,  387.  Reflections  on  that  mea- 
sure, 388.  His  minister’s  answer  to  the  Saxon  minister’s  com- 
plaints on  that  outrage,  389.  With  remarks,  390.  The  Rus- 
sians miscarry  in  their  attempt  upon  his  town  of  Colberg, 
395.  His  surprising  conduct  and  motions,  ibid.  He  oppresses 
the  inhabitants  of  Saxony,  396.  His  further  proceedings  and 
declaration  with  respect  to  that  electorate,  and  reflections  on 
them,  397,  398,  &c.  His  officers  oblige  the  Swedes  to  relin- 
quish Pomerania,  400.  His  third  treaty  with  Britain,  455. 
Remarks  on  it,  457.  He  receives  a reinforcement  from  the 
allied  army,  vi,  127.  Progress  of  his  troops  against  the  Swedes, 
128.  He  sends  a detachment  to  Gotha,  &c-  ibid.  And  a third 
to  Mecklenbourg,  ibid.  A battalion  of  his  grenadiers  made 
prisoners,  129.  He  detaches  prince  Henry  into  Bohemia,  ibid. 
And  Franconia,  130.  He  vindicates  his  own  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  his  prisoners,  132.  His  general’s  declaration  on  his 
entering  Poland,  133,  n.  His  troops  routed  by  the  Russians 
at  Zullichau,  134.  He  takes  the  command  of  general  Wedel’a 
corps,  135.  Is  routed  at  Cunersdorff,  137.  His  two  billets  to 
his  queen,  ibid,  139.  Advantages  gained  by  his  forces  in  Sax- 
ony, 142.  His  army  under  general  Fink  surrounded  and 
taken,  143,  145.  And  that  under  general  Diercke,  147.  Me- 
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morial  delivered  in  his  name  at  the  Hague  by  duke  Louis  of 
Brunswick,  149,  n.  Arret  of  the  Evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon 
in  his  favour,  with  the  emperor’s  answer  to  it,  150.  He  employs 
and  intercedes  for  the  earl  mareschal  of  Scotland,  224.  Sends 
a letter  to  king  Stanislaus,  332.  Answer  to  the  memorial  de- 
livered in  his  name  at  the  Hague,  ibid,  n.  A detachment  of 
his  army  checks  a party  of  the  Imperialists  near  Lutzen,  340. 
His  general  in  Pomerania  routed  and  taken  by  the  Swedes,  362. 
Advantages  gained  over  his  troops  by  the  Austrians  in  Saxony, 
363,  Ac.  His  forces  under  general  Fouquet  worsted  by  gene- 
ral Laudohn,  366.  He  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Dresden,  371.  And  obtains  a victory  over  general  Laudohn, 
374.  Worsts  general  Beck,  377.  Raises  the  blockade  of 
Schweidnitz,  ibid.  An  engagement  between  his  general,  Hul- 
sen,  and  a corps  of  Imperialists*  ibid.  His  critical  situation, 
378.  His  capital  of  Berlin  taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians, 379.  He  attacks  count  Daun  at  Torgau,  382.  His  inti- 
mation to  the  states  of  Westphalia,  388.  Memorials  against 
him  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  exhibited  by  the  electors  of  Cologn 
and  Saxony,  and  the  duke  of  Mecklenbourg,  389. 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales  arrives  in  England,  iii.  162.  Marries 
the  princess  of  Saxegotha,  278.  Motion  for  a settlement  on 
him,  286.  Breach  between  his  father  and  him,  287.  He  votes 
against  the  convention  in  Spain,  345.  Heads  the  opposition, 
413.  Restored  to  favour,  416.  The  difference  between  his 
father  and  him  increased,  and  his  adherents  join  the  opposition 
in  parliament,  iv.  4.  He  is  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  being 
elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  33.  Is 
chosen  governor  of  the  British  fishery,  73.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 100.  His  declaration  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition, 
vi.  217,  n. 

French  cloths,  act  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of,  to  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  v.  487. 

prisoners  in  England  supplied  with  necessaries  by  pri- 
vate contribution,  vi.  81. 

Fribourg,  the  magistrates  of,  consent  to  the  young  chevalier’s  re- 
siding there,  iv.  45. 

Friend,  sir  John,  his  trial  and  execution,  i.  389,  390 
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Friend,  Dr.  taken  into  custody  for  favouring  bishop  Atterbury, 

iii.  97. 

Frost,  a very  severe  one,  iii.  361. 

Frye,  colonel,  receives  the  submission  of  several  French  colonists, 
vi.  SOt. 

Fuentes,  count  de,  sent  ambassador  from  Spain  to  England,  vi. 
321. 

Fuller,  declared  a notorious  impostor,  and  pilloried,  i.  195. 

, Mr  Rose,  prepares  a bill  for  the  punishment  of  governors 

of  plantations,  iv.519. 

Funds,  some  of  them  consolidated,  iv.  135 ; vi.  217. 


G. 

Gabel,  taken  by  the  Austrians,  v.  128.  * 

Gage,  lord,  his  remarks  on  the  convention  with  Spain,  iii.  337. 

, general,  carries  off  genera)  Braddock  when  wounded,  iv. 

300.  Detached  to  command  the  army  before  Niagara,  vi.  46. 
Assists  in  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  302. 

Gages,  count,  his  operation  in  Italy,  iii.  464,  497. 

Galisonier,  M.  dc  la,  conducts  the  French  armament  to  Minorca, 

iv.  371,  381.  His  engagement  with  admiral  Byng,  373.  After 
which  he  returns  to  Minorca,  387.  And  thence  sails  back  to 
Toulon,  392. 

Gallas,  count,  the  Imperial  ambassador  forbid  the  court,  ii.  399. 
Galway,  (Rouvigny)  earl  of,  appointed  commander  in  Spain,  ii. 
145.  Loses  his  right  hand  in  battle,  182.  His  progress  in 
Spain,  216.  Defeated  at  Almanza,  258. 

Game  act,  concerning,  passed,  iv.  151. 

Gaming-houses,  act  relating  to,  iv.  133,  504. 

Gangam,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  iv.  232. 

Gardner,  captain,  killed  in  an  engagement  with  M.  du  Quesue, 

v.  252. 

Gardiner,  colonel,  slain  at  Preston-Pans,  iii.  532. 

Gascoyne,  sir  Crisp,  his  laudable  behaviour  as  a magistrate,  iv. 
173. 

Gayton,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  vi.  15. 
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Geary,  admiral,  driven  with  sir  Edward  Hawke,  by  bad  weather 
into  Torbay,  v.  557- 

General  assembly  of  Scotland  dissolved  by  king  William’s  com- 
missioner, i.  199. 

General  fund  act  passed,  ii.  588,  589. 

Genoa,  republic  of,  enters  into  a defensive  alliance  with  France, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  iv.  54. 

Genoese  expel  the  Austrians,  iii.  579.  Besieged,  603. 

— — — , mariners  (two)  murder  the  master  and  crew  of  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  v.  527. 

George  prince  of  Denmark  protects,  as  duke  of  Cumberland, 
against  rejecting  the  place-bill,  i.  260.  Appointed  generalis- 
simo and  high-admiral,  ii.  10.  The  parliament  make  a set- 
tlement on  him,  47.  His  death  and  character,  308. 

George  I.  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  506.  His  civil 
list  settled,  507.  He  arrives  in  England,  510.  The  tories  to- 
tally excluded  from  his  favour,  512.  Which  increases  the  dis- 
contents, 515.  Substance  of  his  first  speech  to  parliament,  519. 
He  sends  a fleet  to  the  Baltic,  527.  Purchases  Bremen  and 
Verden,  528.  The  discontents  in  England,  529.  He  declares 
to  the  parliament  that  a rebellion  is  begun,  539.  Visits  his 
German  dominions,  574.  Engages  in  the  triple  alliance  with 
France  and  Holland,  575.  Rupture  between  him  and  Sweden, 
ibid.  He  demands  an  extraordinary  supply,  582.  His  ministry 
divided,  583.  He  grants  an  amnesty,  593.  Difference  between 
him  and  the  czar  Peter,  iii.  2 . He  joins  iu  the  quadruple  al- 
liance with  the  emperor,  France,  and  Holland,  5.  Difference 
between  him  and  the  prince,  8.  Nature  of  the  treaty  between 
him,  the  emperor,  &c.  13.  He  sends  a fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 15.  Which  attacks  and  destroys  the  Spanish  navy, 
17.  He  declares  war  against  Spain,  29.  Visits  Hanover,  37. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  54.  Makes  extraordinary 
demands,  76.  Concludes  a peace  with  Spain  at  Madrid,  78. 
And  an  alliance  with  that  court  and  France  at  London,  ibid. 
And  a treaty  with  the  Moors,  79.  Rumours  of  a conspiracy 
against  him,  86.  He  visits  his  German  dominions,  100.  Treats 
with  Denmark  and  Prussia,  102.  Recommends  to  his  parlia- 
ment the  care  of  the  public  debts,  105.  Enabled  to  raise  any 
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turn,  Dot  exceeding  one  million,  to  discharge  the  debts  of  hi* 
civil  list,  112.  Sets  out  for  Germany,  113.  Concludes  the 
treaty  of  Hanover  with  France  and  Prussia,  1 16.  Which  the 
parliament  approves  of,  119;  and  grant  him  an  extraordinary 
supply,  123.  The  operations  of  his  fleets  in  the  Baltic,  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish  coast,  124,  125.  Debates  on 
his  treaties,  131,  132.  His  promise  of  giving  up  Gibraltar 
acknowledged  in  the  house  of  commons  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, 133.  The  Imperial  minister’s  remonstrance  to  him,  134. 
He  concludes  treaties  with  France,  Sweden,  and  Hesse  Cassel, 
135.  Obtains  a large  vote  of  credit,  137-  Rupture  between 
him  and  Spain,  138.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  him,  the 
emperor,  and  Spain,  <46.  He  dies  in  his  way  to  Hanover, 
141.  His  character,  ibid. 

George  II.  ascends  the  throne,  iii.  144.  State  of  the  nation 
then,  ibid.  Characters  of  his  chief  ministers,  145.  Debates 
concerning  his  civil  list,  149.  Changes  and  promotions  in  his 
ministry,  155.  Gets  liberal  supplies  for  foreign  subsidies,  157. 
Declines  giving  a particular  answer  to  the  Commons’  address 
for  a distinct  account  of  money  charged  for  the  security  of 
trade,  158.  Obtains  a vote  of  credit,  161.  Debates  on  his 
foreign  subsidies,  165.  Addressed  touching  the  Spanish  de- 
predations, 169.  Obtains  a vote  of  credit  for  an  account  of 
arrears  due  on  the  civil  list,  171.  Sets  out  for  Hanover,  to 
accommodate  a difference  between  it  and  Prussia,  175.  Con- 
cludes a treaty  with  France  and  Spain  at  Seville,  177.  To  which 
there  are  objections  in  the  house  of  lords,  178.  Empowered 
to  prohibit  loans  to  foreign  princes,  182.  Debates  on  his 
foreign  subsidies,  183,  184-  Treaty  of  Vienna  between  the 
emperor  and  him,  193.  And  between  them  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  195.  Violent  opposition  to  his  ministry,  198.  He 
strikes  Mr  Pulteney’s  name  out  of  the  list  of  privy  counsellors, 
Ac.  213.  Sets  out  for  Hanover,  215.  Receives  the  investiture 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  221.  Objections  against  an  address 
to  him  on  the  situation  of  affairs,  222.  He  is  addressed  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  depredations,  223.  Empowered  to  aug- 
ment the  forces,  251.  Enabled  to  apply  a large  sum  from  the 
sinking-fund  for  the  current  service,  253.  Debates  on  liis 
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subsidy  to  Denmark,  263.  Visits  Hanover,  270.  Sends  a fleet 
to  Lisbon,  271.  Empowered  to  borrow  from  the  sinking-fund, 
275.  Goes  to  Germany,  280.  Misunderstanding  between 
him  and  the  prince,  286.  Gets  a grant  of  one  million  to 
redeem  South  Sea  annuities,  290.  Breach  between  him  and 
his  son,  313.  His  queen  dies,  315.  Addressed  touching 
the  Spanish  depredations,  320.  Forbids  his  son’s  visitors  to 
appear  at  court,  326.  Sends  a fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  ibid. 
Accommodates  a difference  between  Denmark  and  Hanover, 
328.  Concludes  the  convention  with  Spain,  329.  Enabled 
to  provide  for  his  younger  children,  345.  His  message  touch- 
ing a subsidy  to  Denmark,  and  power  to  augment  the  forces, 
346.  Grants  letters  of  marque  against  Spain,  350.  Declares 
war  against  Spain,  354.  Obtains  a vote  of  credit,  360.  Vi- 
sits his  German  dominions,  362.  Takes  a body  of  Hessians 
into  British  pay,  363.  Discontents  against  his  ministry,  370. 
Demands  an  extraordinary  supply,  380.  Visits  Hanover,  381. 
For  which  he  concludes  a neutrality,  and  engages  his  vote  for 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  394.  His  proposal  for  a subsidy-treaty 
to  Sweden  rejected,  399.  Inactivity  of  his  fleet,  406.  Changes 
in  his  ministry,  414.  Reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
son,  416.  He  forms  an  army  in  Flanders,  430.  Accommodates 
a difference  between  Prussia  and  Hanover,  431.  The  Danish 
court  refuses  to  renew  the  subsidy-treaty  with  him,  434.  The 
attention  of  his  ministry  turned  chiefly  on  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  440.  Takes  a body  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians 
into  British  pay,  441.  Concludes  a treaty  of  mutual  defence 
and  guarantee  with  Prussia,  442.  He  embarks  for  Germany, 
450.  Difference  between  Prussia  and  him  as  elector  of  Ha- 
nover, 454.  He  defeats  the  French  at  Dettingeo,  455.  Con- 
cludes a treaty  with  Austria  and  Sardinia  at  Worms,  458. 
Declares  war  against  France,  479.  Separate  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Hanau,  with  the  emperor,  in  favour  of  Hanover,  487. 
Makes  alterations  in  his  ministry,  505.  Agrees  in  the  treaty 
of  Warsaw,  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
507.  Visits  Hanover,  508.  Convention  between  him  and 
Prussia,  511.  He  returns  to  England,  on  an  advice  of  an  in- 
furrection  in  Scotland,  528.  Convulsions  in  his  ministry,  562. 
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He  gets  a vote  of  credit,  565.  Fruitless  conferences  between 
his  ministers,  &c.  and  those  of  France,  at  Breda,  586.  Gets 
500 ,0001.  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with  advantage, 
587.  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  between  his  ministers,  &c. 
and  those  of  France,  &c.  612.  Gets  another  sum  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  615.  He  sets  out  for  Ger- 
many, 617.  Peace  concluded  between  him  and  the  belligerent 
powers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  624.  Returns  from  Hanover, 
iv.  3.  Difference  between  him  and  his  eldest  son  widened,  4. 
His  speech  at  opening  the  parliament,  8.  Debate  on  the  ad- 
dress to  him,  9.  Supplies  granted  him,  12.  His  speech  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  32.  He  rejects  the  address  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  33.  Interposes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  51.  Scandalous  insults  offered  to  his  subjects  by  the 
Moors,  55, 56.  His  speech  to  the  parliament,  59.  Substance 
of  the  debates  on  the  address  to  him,  60.  Supplies  granted  to 
him,  61.  He  harangues  the  parliament,  and  sets  out  for 
Hanover,  79.  Interferes  in  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  83.  Endeavours  to  get  the  archduke  Joseph  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  85.  Grants  a subsidy  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, Mentz,  and  Cologn,  86.  Lends  the  elector  of  Saxony 
money  on  a mortgage,  ibid.  Concludes  a treaty  with  Spain,  90. 
His  speech  to  the  parliament,  92.  Debates  on  the  address  to 
him,  93.  Supplies  granted  him,  99.  His  message  to  parliament, 
concerning  a regency,  101.  His  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  115.  He  interposes  in  the  difference  between  the 
czarina  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  119.  And  continues  his 
intrigues  for  electing  a king  of  the  Romans,  120.  Grants  a 
subsidy  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  125.  His  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  parliament,  127.  Supplies  granted  him, 
132.  Motion  for  an  address  against  his  subsidiary  treaties, 
132.  He  prorogues  the  parliament,  139.  And  sets  out 
for  Germany,  ibid.  Disputes  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  concerning  East-Friesland  and  the  capture  of  some 
Prussian  ships,  141.  He  engages  in  a subsidiary  treaty  with 
the  elector  palatine,  146.  But  is  disappointed  in  a design  of 
getting  a king  of  the  Romans  elected,  148.  His  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  ibid.  Supplies  granted  him,  ISO. 
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His  harangue  at  the  close  of  the  session,  170.  Proceedings  of 
the  diet  of  the  empire  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  relating  to  East-Friesland,  181.  In  which  he 
is  supported  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  ibid.  His  quarrel  with 
the  city  of  Munster,  ibid.  He  opens  the  session  with  a speech, 
207.  Supplies  granted  him,  ibid.  His  speech  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  217.  He  makes  changes  in  his 
ministry,  218.  Harmony  restored  in  his  family,  220.  He 
opens  the  new  parliament  by  commission,  ibid.  Harangues 
the  parliament,  268.  Supplies  granted  him,  269.  His  new 
subsidies  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  in  consideration  of  Hanover, 
allowed  by  parliament,  ibid.  His  message  to  the  Commons 
on  an  apparent  rupture  with  France,  277.  He  gets  an  ad- 
ditional supply,  278.  His  speech  at  the  end  of  the  session,  281 . 
He  prepares  for  war,  284s  Motion  against  his  going  to  Ha- 
nover, 285.  He  nominates  a regency,  287.  And  sets  out 
for  Germany,  ibid.  Rupture  between  him  and  France,  290. 
He  gives  orders  for  making  general  reprisals  on  the  French, 
ibid.  Concludes  an  extraordinary  treaty  with.Hesse-Cassel  in 
defence  of  Hanover,  321.  He  returns  to  England*  and  enters 
into  a subsidiary  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  defence  of  his 
German  dominions,  324.  He  enters  into  a negotiation  with 
Pruisia,  329.  State  of  his  navy,  333.  His  speech  to  the  par- 
liament, 334.  And  their  remarkable  addresses,  335.  .His 
answer  to  those  addresses,  337.  Alterations  in  his  ministry, 
338.  He  concludes  a treaty  with  Prussia,  352.  Ilis  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  354.  His  minister’s  answer  to  the 
French  secretary’s  letter,  358.  He  makes  a requisition'd'  6000 
Dutch  troops,  361.  Which  the  states  decline  complying  with, 
362.  His  message  to  the  parliament,  364.  He  imports 
Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  365.  His  proclamation  concerning 
horses  and  cattle  in  case  of  an  invasion,  400.  A mutual 
declaration  of  war  between  him  and  France,  401,  404.  He 
receives  an  address  from  the  city  of  London  on  the  conduct  of 
his  ministers,  407.  His  motives  for  the  war  in  Germany,  441. 
Measures  taken  by  him  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  445.  His 
speech  at  opening  the  parliament,  482.  -His  message  con- 
cerning admiral  Byng,  486.  Supplies  granted  to  him,  487. 
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His  message  concerning  the  German  war,  493.  And  a further 
supply,  ibid.  His  harangue  at  the  close  of  the  session,  535. 
Petitions  to  him  from  lord  Torrington  on  behalf  of  admiral 
Byng  presented,  539.  His  message  concerning  that  admiral, 
541.  He  commands  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  to  resign,  v.  2. 
Which  occasions  clamours,  ibid.  And  addresses  to  him,  6. 
The  queen  of  Hungary’s  and  the  czarina’s  answers  to  the  pro- 
posals for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  76,  77.  His 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  99.  Publishes  a 
manifesto,  100.  He  raises  an  army  of  Hanoverians,  ibid. 
His  electorate  laid  under  contribution,  107,112.  Convention 
for  it  at  Closter  Seven,  1 15.  His  ministers  quit  the  Austrian 
dominions,  131.  His  minister’s  memorial  to  the  Dutch,  174. 
Letter  to  him  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  179,  n.  His  answer 
thereto,  180.  His  reason  as  elector  for  taking  up  arms,  181. 
His  electoral  minister  dismissed  from  Vienna,  191.  His  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  197.  Kemarks  on 
it,  198.  Supplies  granted  him,  200.  Observations  on  them, 
209.  His  message  to  the  Commons,  ibid.  Confidence  re- 
posed in  him  with  respect  to  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  212. 
His  second  treaty  with  Prussia,  213.  He  closes  the  session  by 
commission,  239.  Makes  vigorous  preparation,  242.  His 
daughter,  the  princess  Caroline,  dies,  245.  The  administration 
of  his  electorate  changed  by  the  French,  335.  Decree  of  the 
Aulic  council  against  him  as  elector,  343.  His  minister’s 
memorial  in  answer  thereto,  and  the  parallel  published  by  the 
court  of  France,  344.  His  electoral  dominions  again  invaded 
by  the  French,  345.  His  electoral  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  in  answer  to  a decree  of  the  Aulic  council,  496.  His 
particular  reply  to  the  parallel  published  by  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, 410.  He  is  alarmed  with  an  invasion  from  France, 
419.  His  minister’s  answer  to  the  Dutch  charge  against  the 
British  cruisers,  428.  And  conference  with  them  on  that 
subject,  431.  Arts  and  sciences  not  munificently  encouraged 
by  him  or  his  ministers,  447.  He  opens  the  session  of  par- 
liament by  commission,  450.  Borrows  money  as  elector  of 
Hanover,  ibid.  n.  Kemarks  on  the  speech  to  parliament,  452. 
Addresses  of  both  houses  to  him,  455.  He  concludes  a third 
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treaty  with  Prussia,  456.  Reflections  on  that  treaty,  457. 
Supplies  granted  him,  458.  Messages  from  him  to  the  Com- 
mons, 462,  513.  He  closes  the  session  by  commission,  515. 

His  army  supplied  with  recruits  by  the  bounties  of  several 
communities,  519.  The  death  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  of 
Orange,  520.  And  grand -daughter,  princess  Elisabeth  Ca- 
roline, 522.  His  messages  to  the  parliament  concerning  an 
expected  invasion  from  France,  552.  Addressed  by  the  Com- 
mons for  a monument  to  general  Wolfe,  vi.  80.  His  troops  in 
America  and  Germany  supplied  with  divers  necessaries  by 
private  contribution,  81.  Memorial  delivered  in  his  name  by 
duke  Louis  of  Brunswick,  149,  n.  Arret  of  the  Evangelical 
body  at  Ratisbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  emperor’s  answer 
to  it,  150.  His  reception  of  the  Dutch  deputies,  154,  155. 
His  minister’s  memorial  to  the  states-general,  456.  With 
the  counter-memorial  by  the  French  ambassador,  158.  He 
opens  the  session  of  parliament  by  commission,  171.  Sub- 
stance of  the  addresses  of  both  houses  to  him,  174.  Supplies 
granted  him,  176.  With  reflections,  184.  He  is  enabled 
to  make  leases  in  Cornwall,  217.  He  closes  the  session  of 
parliament  by  commission,  224.  Remarks  on  his  ministry’s 
neglect  of  the  scope  of  the  war,  230.  Captures  by  his  and 
the  French  cruisers,  268.  He  defrays  the  charge  of  four 
astronomers  to  the  East- Indies,  318.  Sends  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Portugal,  323.  His  minister’s  memorial  to 
the  Dutch  concerning  their  hostilities  in  Bengal,  326.  He  is 
offered  Breda  by  the  states-general  for  holding  a congress,  331. 
Austrian  minister’s  answer  to  his  memorial  delivered  at  the 
Hague  by  duke  Louis  of  Brunswick,  332.  His  electoral  do-  * 
minions  invaded  by  the  French,  347-  His  memorial  to  tho 
diet  at  Ratisbon  concerning  his  being  threatened  with  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  the  elector  of  Cologn’s  conduct,  391.  His 
death,  396.  Character,  397.  Recapitulation  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  reign,  399.  Lamentation  for  his  death,  403. 
State  of  commerce  during  his  reign,  405.  Of  religion  and 
philosophy,  406,  407.  Of  fanaticism,  408.  Of  metaphysics 
and  medicine,  410-  Of  agriculture,  411.  Of  mechanics,  ibid. 
Of  genius  412.  Of  music,  417.  Painting,  418.  And  scirip- 
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ture,  419.  Disposition  of  the  forces  and  nary  a little  before 
his  death,  421,  &c.  .. 

George  III.  bom,  iii.  325.  An  act  for  the  settlement  of  are- 
gency,  in  case  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  in  his  minority, 

iv.  101.  Congratulations  on  his  majority,  v.  532. 

Georgia,  the  colony  of,  settled,  iii.  220.  Described,  iv,  257, 
Geriah,  Angria’s  fort,  taken,  iv.  435. 

German  officers  employed  in  America,  iv.  349. 

war,  the  motives  of,  iv.  441.  Reflections  on,  480,  490; 

v.  199,  206,  211,  411,  421,  453,  &c. ; vi.  175,  230,  $17. 
Gibbon,  Mr,  a clause  of  his  speech,  iii.  410. 

Gibraltar  taken,  ii.  146,  150.  Ceded  to  Great  Britain,  476. 
Besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  ,138. 

' Gibson,  Mr,  proceedings  against,  on  the  Westminster  election, 
iv.  113. 

Gilchrist,  captain,  his  success,  v.  541.  He  is  disabled  by  a 
grape-shot,  ibid. 

Gilmoy,  lord,  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Crom,  i.  63* 

Gin  act  passed,  iii.  275.  Repealed,  446. 

Ginckle,  general,  sent  with  three  Dutch  regiments  of  horse  after 
Dumbarton’s  Scottish  regiment  of  foot,  i.  14.  He  reduces 
Athlone,  of  which  he  gets  the  title  of  earl,  178.  Defeats  the 
Irish  at  Aghrim,  179.  And  takes  Limerick,  184.  Receives 
the  thanks  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  190. 

Gingins,  captain,  his  proceedings  in  the  East  Indies,  iv.  241. 
Gisors,  count  de,  killed  at  Crevelt,  v.  355,  n. 

Gist,  Mr,  his  indirect  conduct  in  America,  iv.  199. 

Glasgow,  magistrates  of,  arrested,  iii.  122.  Gets  a grant  of 
10,000/.  from  parliament,  iv.  12,  14. 

Glatz  reduced  by  general  Laudohn,  vi.  366,  367* 

Glencoe,  the  massacre  of,  i.  202,  &c.  Inquiry  into  by  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  338. 

Glengary’s  castle  plundered  and  destroyed,  iii.  560. 

Gloucester,  William,  duke  of,  born,  i.  29.  His  death,  521. 
Glover,  Mr,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  London  merchants  before  the 
Commons,  iii.  418. 

Godolphin,  lord,  brought  into  the  treasury,  i.  8.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  151,  536.  Appointed  lord  high  treasurer,  536- 
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Advises  passing  the  a£t  of  security  in  Scotland,  ii.  123.  Cre- 
ated an  earl,  2*1.  Dismissed  from  his  office,  363.  His  death 
and  character,  452. 

Gold  coin,  order  concerning,  with  remarks,  v.  513. 

plate,  dealers  in,  taxes  upon,  v.  208. 

Gordon,  duke  of,  surrenders  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  i.  47. 

— , duke  of,  attends  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Aberdeen, 

iii.  549*  > 

- — , duchess  of,  presents  the  faculty  of  advocates  with  a silver 
medal  of  the  pretender,  ii.  391. 

— , lord  Lewis,  defeats  Macleod  and  Culcairn  at  Inverary, 

iii.  546. 

. ■ ■ — , admiral,  besieges  Dantzic,  iii.  254. 

, general,  joins  the  earl  of  Mar,  iii.  547. 

, major,  reinforces  major  Brereton,  vi.  94. 

Gore,  captain,  killed,  vi.  97. 

Goree  unsuccessfully  attacked,  v.  296.  But  reduced,  31 7. 

Gortz,  baron,  arrested,  ii.  577.  Beheaded,  iii.  5. 

Gotha,  taken  by  the  combined  army  of  France  and  the  empire, 
v.  143. 

Gottingen  surrendered  to  the  French,  v.  113.  Evacuated,  343. 
Repossessed  by  them,  363;  vi.  116.  And  abandoned,  125. 
Retaken  by  them,  347. 

Gower,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  against  the  ministry,  iii.  174, 
n.  376.  Created  lord  privy-seal,  422,  506. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  i.  141. 

— — , duke  of,  appointed  lord-chamberlain,  iii.  107,  n. 
Gramont,  countess  of,  a French  ship  of  war  taken,  v.  196. 

Granard,  (Forbes)  earl  of,  removed  from  the  council-board, 
i.  55.  Presents  an  address  against  repealing  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, 66. 

Granby,  marquis  of  (duke  of  Rutland’s  son)  complimented  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  at  Minden,  vi.  121,  n.  Conducts  the 
British  cavalry  at  Warbourg,  346.  His  account  of  that  ac- 
tion, 347,  n. 

Grandval,  his  plot,  i.  226. 

Grant,  sir  Archibald,  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  209. 
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Grant,  colonel,  killed  at  fort  St  Lazar,  iii.  388. 

, colonel,  defeated  and  taken  near  Fort  du  Quesne,  v.  91  ^ 

, general,  detached  by  general  Fouquet,  vi.  366. 

Granville,  (Carteret)  earl  of,  resigns  the  seals,  iii.  506.  Which 
he  re-accepts  and  again  gives  up,  562.  His  remarks  on  the  bill 
for  the  British  fishery,  iv.  71. 

, George,  appointed  secretary  of  war,  ii.  363.  Created 

lord  Lansdown,  406,  n. 

Graves,  captain,  his  success,  v.  539. 

Graydon,  admiral,  his  bootless  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  ii. 
95. 

Greenwich  gunpowder  magazine,  act  for  removing,  vi.  203.  Bill 
for  the  more  effectual  securing  the  payment  of  prize-money. 
See.  to  the  hospital  of,  219,  &c. 

man  of  war  taken,  v.  193. 

Gregg,  William,  executed,  ii.  277. 

Grenville,  Mr,  his  motion  concerning  continental  connections, 
iii.  472. 

- - , captain,  killed  at  sea,  iii.  607. 

, hon.  George,  opposes  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 

seamen,  iv.  98.  Constituted  treasurer  of  the  navy,  219.  His 
motion  in  favour  of  the  seamen,  iv.  518;  v.  218. 

, hon.  James,  appointed  a commissioner  of  the  treasury, 

v.  7. 

Griffin,  lord,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  i.  12.  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  admitted  to  bail,  99.  Eludes  a 
search,  213.  Taken,  condemned,  and  reprieved,  ii.  287. 

* .,  general,  conducts  a reinforcement  to  the  allied  army, 

vi.  339.  Signalizes  himself  at  Corbach,  342. 

Grigsby,  Mr,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  68. 

Guadeloupe,  island  described,  vi.  12.  An  account  of  the  re- 
duction of  it  by  commodore  Moore  and  general  Hopson,  13,  Ac. 

Guelders  besieged  by  the  French,  v.  73.  Capitulates,  187. 

Guernsey,  lord,  opposes  the  extension  of  the  penalties  of  treason, 
iii.  482. 

Gunpowder. — See  Greenwich. 

Guy,  Henry,  committed  for  bribery,  i.  331. 
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HABEAS  corpus  act  suspended,  i.  14. 
231,  &c. 


Proceedings  on,  v. 


Haddick,  general,  lays  Berlin  under  contribution,  v.  151.  Un- 
dertakes the  siege  of  Torgau,  387.  Which  he  is  forced  to 
abandon,  394.  Joins  the  Imperial  army,  and  is  worsted  by 
the  Prussians  at  Corbitz,  vi.  142. 

Haddock,  admiral,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  iii.  526.  The 
Spanish  and  French  fleets  pass  by  him  unmolested,  534. 

Haines, , perpetrates  several  murders,  but  escapes,  v.  526. 

Haldane,  colonel,  attends  general  Hopson  to  the  West  Indies, 
vi.  5. 


, captain,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  vi.  391. 

Haldimand,  colonel,  detached  to  La  Galette,  vi.  298. 

Hale,  colonel,  gratified  with  presents  for  bringing  the  news  of 
the  surrender  of  Quebec,  vi.  79. 

Hales,  sir  Edward,  impeached,  i.  99.  Proclamation  for  appre- 
hending him,  136. 

Halket,  sir  Peter,  killed,  iv.  301. 

Hallifax,  (Saville)  marquis  of,  created  lord  privy-seal,  i.  6.  Re- 
signs the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  lord 
privy-seal,  98,  100.  Retards  the  money-bill,  255.  His  death, 
338,  n. 

, (Charles  Montague)  lord,  impeached,  i.  562.  Cen- 
sured by  the  commons,  and  vindicated  by  the  lords,  57.  Crea- 
ted an  earl,  ii.  514,  n. 

• "|J  » (Montague)  earl  of,  signalizes  himself  by  his  opposition 

to  the  ministry,  iii.  377.  Promotes  the  settlements  of  Nova- 
Scotia,  iv.  36. 

Halifax  town,  in  Nova-Scotia,  founded,  iv.  39. 

Halsey,  captain,  hanged  for  murder,  v.  524. 

Hambden,  John,  esq.,  his  question  touching  the  validity  of  the 
acts  of  the  convention  parliament,  and  arguments  thereon,  i. 
10,  &c.  His  motion  for  a guarantee  of  the  protestant  succes- 
sion rejected,  ii.  438. 

Hamburgh  menaced  by  the  French  and  Austrian  court,  v.  137. 
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Hamilton,  duke  of,  elected  president  of  the  convention  in  Scot* 
land,  i.  34.  Appointed  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, 42. 

, Gustavus,  appointed  by  the  Inniskilliners  their  com- 
mander, i.  63. 

, duke  of,  his  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 

Scottish  parliament,  ii.  16,  17.  Heads  the  country  party, 
64.  His  motions  in  parliament,  120,  122,  164,  165,  167,  230. 
Taken  into  custody,  286.  Appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  364.  His  title  of  duke  of 
Brandon  disallowed,  403.  Nominated  ambassador  to  France, 
and  killed  in  a duel  with  lord  Mohun,  450. 

, duke  of,  petitions  tire  house  of  lords  against  the 

election  of  the  Scottish  peers,  iii.  266. 

, lord  Basil,  agent  for  the  Scottish  African  company, 

refused  access  to  king  William,  i.  515. 

, sir  Robert,  sent  to  the  Tower,  i.  13.  Proclamation 

for  apprehending  him,  136. 

, general,  sent  by  king  William  to  persuade  the  earl  of 

Tyrconnel  to  submit,  but  dissuades  him,  i.  52.  Defeats  the 
protestants  at  Drummore,  81.  Taken  at  the  Boyne,  126. 
Joins  the  earl  of  Mar,  ii.  547. 

— — — — , count,  his  declaration  in  name  of  the  Swedes  on  his 
invading  Prussian  Pomerania,  v.  170.  He  is  forced  to  retreat, 
472.  H is  progress  in  Pomerania,  401.  He  throws  up  his 
commission,  403. 

, captain,  his  gallantry  and  death,  iii.  611. 

■ , Mr,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  proposal  for  the 

safety  of  the  British  traders  on  the  Ohio,  iv.  199.  Disagree- 
ment between  him  and  the  assembly,  303.  He  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the'  Delaware  Indians,  422.  Assists  at  a treaty 
with  several  tribes  of  Indians  at  Easton,  vi.  34. 

Handel,  George  Frederick,  his  death,  v.  536,  n. 

1 ianover,  duke  of,  created  an  elector  of  the  empire,  i.  234. 

, succession  settled  by  the  English  parliament,  i.  545. 

Protested  against  by  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  548.  Motion  for 
it  iu  the  Scottish  parliament,  ii.  67.  Proposal  for  bringing 
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over  the  presumptive  heir  to  England,  192.  Motion  for  a 
guarantee  of  it  rejected  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  439. 
Precaution  taken  by  the  Whigs  for  its  security,  481.  Further 
steps  for  its  security,  497,  506. 

Hanover  taken  by  the  French,  v.  107,  1 13.  The  administration 
of  it  changed  by  them,  336.  The  duke  de  Randon’s  generous 
and  humane  conduct  there,  347.  It  is  abandoned  by  the 
French,  348.  Who  enter  the  dominions  of  it  again,  363,  364. 
vi.  110.  And  evacuate  them,  124.  Complaints  of  its  army 
violating  the  neutrality  of  the  Dutch  territories,  158.  Its  ter- 
ritories repossessed  by  the  French,  360. 

Hanoverian  forces,  debates  concerning,  iii.  442,  443,  470. 
Brought  into  England,  iv.  365.  Sent  back  to  their  own  coun- 

• try,  482. 

Harburg  lottery,  proceedings  against,  iii.  98. 

Harcourt,  lord,  deserts  the  Tories,  created  a viscount,  and  gets 
a pension,  iii.  77. 

Hardwicke,  lord,  created  chancellor,  iii.  284.  Defends  the 
convention  with  Spain,  343.  Proposes  the  extension  of  the 
penalties  of  treason,  481.  Frames  the  marriage  act,  iv.  160. 
Created  an  ear),  219.  Appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  re- 
gency, 287. 

Hardy,  sir  Charles,  returns  from  Cape  Breton,  v.  315.  Driven 
with  admiral  Hawke  by  bad  weather  into  Torbay,  557. 

Harland,  captain,  sent  to  burn  two  ships  off  Toulon,  v.  547. 

Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts  purchased  by  parliament,  iv. 
169. 

Harley,  Robert,  discovers  frauds  in  king  William's  ministry,  i. 
295.  Brings  in  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  319.  Opposes 
sir  J.  Fenwick’s  attainder,  428.  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  539,  590.  Created  secretary  of  state,  ii.  117, 
Forms  a party  against  Marlborough,  269.  Resigns  his  employ- 
ment, 280.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  363. 
Stabbed  at  the  council-board,  373.  Created  earl  of  Oxford: 
and  lord  high  treasurer,  374. 

, Thomas,  taken  into  custody,  ii.  531.  • 

, lord,  (earl  of  Oxford’s  son),  his  motion  eoncerning  the 

Jews,  iv.  214. 

von.  VI.  H 
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Harlow,  captain,  engages  admiral  Pontis,  i.  440. 

•Harper,  Janet,  lier  great  age,  v.  537,  n. 

Harschc,  general,  commands  a body  of  Austrians  in  Silesia,  t. 
381.  Forms  the  siege  of  Neis,  386.  Which  he  is  obliged  to 
abandon,  398. 

Harrington,  colonel  Stanhope,  created  lord,  and  secretary  of 
state,  iii.  176.  Earl,  and  president  of  the  council,  415.  Se- 
cretary of  state,  564. 

Harrison,  captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Arethusa,  v.  548. 

‘Hartington,  marquis  of  (duke  of  Devonshire’s  son),  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  iv.  851. — See  Devonshire. 

Harvey,  Edward,  esq.  of  Combe,  apprehended,  iu  549. 

, major,  sent  to  summon  Niagara,  vi.  47- 

Havereham,  sir  John  Thompson,  created  lord,  i.  998,  n.  Dispute 
concerning  him  between  the  two  houses  368. 

Haviland,  colonel,  detached  against  the  Isle  au  Noix,  vi.  297- 
Assists  in  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  298,  301. 

Havre-de-Grace  bombarded  by  admiral  Rodney,  v.  545. 

Hawke,  sir  Edward,  defeats  the  French  at  sea,  iii.  608.  Sent  on 
a cruise,  290,  322.  And  to  supersede  admiral  Byng,  378. 
He  sails  to  Minorca,  392.  His  operations  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 395.  And  expedition  against  Rochefort,  v.  1).  He  sails 
for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  250.  Distresses  the  French  marine  in 
Basque  Road,  and  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  253.  Sails  with  lord 
Anson  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  256.  Blocks  up  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  555.  He  is  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Torbay, 
557.  From  whence  he  sails,  and  fells  in  with  M.  de  Condons’ 
squadron,  ibid • Over  which  he  obtains  a complete  victory,  562, 
&c.  He  is  gratified  with  a pension,  and  his  merit  approved  by 
the  parliament,  564.  His  operations  in  the  Bay  of  Quiberon, 
vi.  314. 

Hawley,  general,  worsted  at  Falkirk,  iii.  546- 

Hay,  lord  Charles,  sails  for  America,  v.  28. 

— , Dr.  appointed  a lord  of  the  admiralty,  v.  7. 

Hearth-money  abolished  in  England,  i.  15.  Imposed  in  Scot- 
land, 112. 

Hedges,  sir  Charles,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  i.  536. 

Hendrick,  an  Indian  chief,  killed,  iv.  310. 
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Henley,  lord,  opposes  a ministerial  motion  concerning  the  West- 
minster election,  iv.  109.  Appointed  lord-keeper,  v.  7.  High 
steward  at  the  trial  of  earl  Fenners,  vi.  254. 

Henry,  prince  of  Prussia,  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  v. 
84.  And  Kolin,  97.  Brings  off  the  rear  of  the  Prussians  from 
Lekmeritz,  130.  Is  wounded  at  Kosbach,  137.  Gets  the  com- 
mand of  a separate  army,  867-  Is  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, 381.  Until  reinforced  by  his  brother,  ibid.  He  pe- 
netrates into  Bohemia,  vi.  129.  Enters  Franconia,  and  obliges 
the  Imperial  army  to  retire,  ISO.  Makes  a forced  march,  and 
surprises  general  Vehla,  143.  Relieves  Breslau,  368 

Hensey,  Dr  Florence,  convicted  of  treason,  but  pardoned,  v. 
440. 

Herbert,  admiral,  worsted  by  the  French  fleet  near  Bantry-Bay, 

i.  71.  Created  earl  of  Torrington,  84. 

, of  Cherbury,  Henry  Herbert,  esq.  created  lord,  I.  307. 

Heritable  jurisdiction,  &c.  in  Scotland  confirmed  by  the  union, 

ii.  207.  Abolished,  iii.  591. 

Hemhutters,  their  tenets,  vi.  408. 

Heros,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  v.  563. 

Herring  fishery  erected,  iv.  71.  Laws  for  the  improvement  of, 
505. 

Hervey,  lord,  vice-chamberlain,  some  account  of,  iii.  199.  Called 
up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  2 52.  Divested  of  his  post  of  privy- 
seal,  448.  Opposes  the  continuation  of  the  penalties  of  trea- 
son, 481. 

, captain,  reinforces  admiral  Byng,  iv.  373.  Destroys  a 

French  ship  at  Malta,  v.  280. 

Hesse-Cassel,  prince  of,  defeated  at  Spirebach,  ii.  »0.  Surprised 
at  Castiglione,  ii.  222.  Elected  king  of  Sweden,  iii.  56. 

, prince  of,  marries  the  princess  Mary,  iii.  962.  Ar- 

rives  in  Scotland,  549. 

— , William,  landgrave  of,  precautions  taken  by  him  on 

his  son’s  turning  Roman  catholic,  iv,  265.  His  advantageous 
treaty  with  Britain,  321.  He  sends  a body  of  his  troops  into 
England,  365.  His  territories  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  v.  Ilfli.  The  Swedish  answer  to  his  memorial,  174. 
Decree  of  the  Aulic  council  against  him,  ibid.  Plan  of  a 
treaty  proposed  by  him  to  France,  338.  Remarks  on  that 
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plan,  and  his  conduct,  S39.  His  intended  defection  prevent- 
ed by  a new  turn  of  affairs,  340.  His  territories  evacuated 
by  the  French,  348.  Who  re-invade  them,  356.  He  gets  a 
large  sum,  besides  his  subsidy,  from  Britain,  to  facilitate  his  re- 
turn to  his  dominions,  458.  His  capital  taken  by  the  French, 
vi.  116.  And  evacuated,  123.  Arret  of  the  evangelical  body 
at  Ratisbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  emperor’s  answer,  150.  His 
death,  330. 

Hesse-Cassel,  Frederick,  succeeds  to  the  landgraviate  of,  vi.  330. 
Exactions  iu  his  territories  by  the  French,  336.  His  capital 
possessed  by  them,  347. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  prince  of,  assists  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  ii. 
146.  Killed  at  Barcelona,  186. 

Hessian  troops,  disputes  about,  iii.  157,  165.  Brought  into  Eng- 
land, iv.  365.  Bill  for  quartering  them,  502. 

Hewson,  his  conspiracy  at  New-York,  iii.  404,  n. 

Highland  dress  abolished,  iii.  616. 

Highlanders,  their  bravery  and  loss  at  Ticonderoga,  v.  309.  A 
detachment  of  them  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  vi.  5.  They  assist 
in  taking  Guadaloupe,  21,  26.  Sent  to  North  America,  33. 
Some  of  their  feats  at  Quebec,  64,  73,  &c.  291.  LaGalette, 
298.  Eybach,  334.  Warbourg,  346.  At  Ziernberg,  349. 

High-treason,  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of,  brought  in,  i. 
195,  262,  297.  Passed,  366.  The  laws  of,  extended  to  Scot- 
land, ii.  314.  Enlarged,  493.  iii.  481.  Its  penalties  prolonged, 
ibid.  Its  laws  enforced  in  the  Highlands,  616. 

Highways. — See  Wheels. 

Hill,  brigadier,  his  expedition  to  Canada,  ii.  390.  He  takes  pos- 
session of  Dunkirk,  444. 

— — , major,  signalizes  himself  at  Corbach,  vi.  343. 

Hillsborough,  (Hill)  earl  of,  appointed  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold,^. 219. 

Hoadley,  Dr,  bishop  of  Winchester,  proceedings  of  the  convoca- 
tion against  his  writings,  ii.  594. 

Holbourne,  admiral,  sent  with  a squadron  to  North  America,  iv. 
280,  v.  28.  Arrives  at  Halifax,  34.  Makes  two  trips  to  Louis- 
bourg,  43.  Where  his  fleet  suffers  greatly  by  a hurricane,  44. 
He  returns  to  England,  ibid. 
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Holdernesse,  (D’Arcy)  earl  of,  continued  secretary  of  state,  iv. 

21  a 

Holmes,  admiral,  his  engagement  with  a French  squadron,  ir.  423. 
He  compels  the  French  to  evacuate  Embden,  v.  25a  Sails  to 
Cape  Breton,  vi.  49.  His  operations  against  Quebec,  65,  68, 
69.  76.  Thanked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  80.  His  con- 
duct and  success  at  Jamaica,  vi.  309. 

Holstein-Beck,  Frederick  prince  of,  killed  at  Prague,  v.  84. 

Holstein-Gottorp,  George  prince  of,  his  activity  at  Norkitten,  v. 
141.  He  is  sent  to  harass  the  Russians,  142.  Dispatched  to 
the  relief  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  171.  Reinforces  the  allied 
j army,  346.  His  station  at  the  battle  of  Creveldt,  353.  Dis- 
lodges a body  of  French  from  Freyinstenau,  vi.  112.  His  be- 
haviour at  Minden  approved,  121,  n.  He  repulses  M.  de  St 
Germain  at  Ersdorf,  vi.  334. 

Holwell,  Mr,  his  defence  of  Calcutta,  and  cruel  usage  there,  iv. 
425,  431. 

Home,  earl  of,  imprisoned,  i.  166. 

, earl  of,  commander  of  the  Glasgow  regiment,  iii.  545. 

Hood,  captain,  takes  the  Bellona,  v.  539. 

Hooper,  Dr,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  opinion  of  the  revolu- 
tion, iL  343,  344. 

Hopson,  general,  sent  to  North  America,  v.  28.  And  to  the 
West  Indies,  vi.  5.  His  operations  at  Martinique,  6,  Src.  And 
at  Guadeloupe,  13,  &c.  Where  he  dies,  21. 

Horne,  count,  worsts  the  French  at  Eglin,  v.  149. 

, William  Andrew,  detection  of  a murder  committed  by 

him,  v.  229. 

Hosier,  admiral,  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  iii.  125.  And 
death,  127. 

Hotham,  captain,  his  success,  v.  541. 

Houses,  an  additional  tax  on,  v.  208. 

Howard,  lord  Thomas,  attends  king  James  II.  from  France  to 
Ireland,  i.  52,  n.  Excepted  from  /the  benefit  of  king  William’s 
pardon,  1 19,  n. 

Howe,  Mr,  his  defence  of  sir  John  Fenwick,  i.  428.  Sentiments 
of  the  partition  treaty,  552. 

. . — -,  lord,  his  death  and  character,  v.  307. 
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Howe , lord,  his  engagement  with  a part  of  the  French  squadron, 
iv.  288.  Sent  in  pursuit  of  a French  man  of  war,  v.  12.  Re- 
duces the  Isle  of  Aix,  ibid.  Conducts  the  marine  armament 
sent  against  St  Maloes,  2.58.  Cherbourg,  263.  And  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Maloes,  268.  He  patronises  Mr  Irwin 
in  his  scheme  for  finding  the  longitude,  536.  His  operations  in 
the  bay  of  Quiberon,  vi.  314. 

, colonel,  his  operations  at  Quebec,  vi.  70,  73,  74. 

Hudson’s  Bay,  attempt  to  open  the  commerce  to,  iv,  23. 

Hughes,  captain,  bis  success,  v.  543.  Sails  with  a squadron  to 
reinforce  commodore  Moore,  vi.  5.  Returns  to  England,  34. 

Hughley  reduced  by  admiral  Watson '■and  colonel  Clive,  v.  43. 

Huguely,  in  the  East-Indies,  described,  iv.  232. 

Huisen,  general,  his  operations  in  Bohemia,  vL  1 SO.  He  marches 
with  count  Dohna  into  Poland,  133.  lie  engages  part  of  the 
Imperial  army,  377.  Abandons  Berlin,  380.  Joins  the  king’s 
army,  882. 

Hume,  sir  Patrick,  appointed  general  of  the  horse  militia  by  the 
Scottish  convention,  i.  87. ' 

. i — , captain  James,  killed  in  a naval  engagement,  v.  254. 

Hudson,  lord,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  i.  58,  n. 

Hungary,  queen  of,  her  dominions  invaded  by  Prussia,  ill.  365, 
391-  Her  territories  partitioned,  by  treaty  between  France  aud 

i Prussia,  among  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  396.  Fidelity 
of  her  Hungarians,  307.  Convention  between  her  and  Prussia, 
425.  With  the  emperos,  452.  Her  dominions  invaded  by 
Prussia,  493.  Treaty  between  her  and  Saxony,  and  the  young 
elector  of  Bavaria,  510.  Her  hereditary  dominions  secured  by 
the  peaoe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  625.  Oppositions  in  the  British 
parliament  to  her  demand  of  arrears,  iv.  13.  Her  internal  con- 
duct, 53.  Her  declarations  concerning  the  disputes  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  85.  Proposal  for  electing  her  eldest  son 
king  of  the  Romans,  ibid.  119,  146.  She  supports  the  elector 
of  Hanover’s  pretensions  to  East-Friesland,  181.  Treaty  be- 
tween her  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  ibid.  She  listens  to  the 
French  proposals,  321.  Refuses  auxiliaries  to  England,  332. 
Treaty  between  her,  France,  and  Russia,  445.  She  endeavours 
to  frustrate  the  king  of  Prussia’s  designs,  447,  Her  answers  to 
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that  prince’s  demands,  449.  Her  kingdom  of  Bohemia  invaded 
by  his  troops,  456.  Her  army  fights  the  Prussians  at  Lowos- 
chutz,  457.  She  demands  from  Britain  and  Holland  their  sti- 
pulated succours,  467.  Two  armies  sent  to  her  assistance  by 
the  king  of  France,  v.  63.  One  of  which  seizes  several  places 
belonging  to  Prussia  for  her  use,  72.  The  czarina  sends  an 
army,  and  equips  a Beet,  for  her  assistance,  65.  Skirmishes 
between  her  troops  and  the  Prussians  on  the  frontiers  of  Bo- 
hemia, 70.  Her  answer  to  the  British  proposals,  77-  Her 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  a second  time  invaded  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  78.  Her  troops  defeated  at  Keichenberg,  80.  And 
near  Prague,  82,  &c.  But  rout  the  Prussians  at  Kqlin,  94s  95. 
She  recalls  her  ministers  from  London,  and  orders  the  British 
ministers  to  quit  her  dominions,  134.  She  cuts  off  the  commu- 
nication between  Ostend,  Sea.  and  England,  135.  Her.  reasons 
for  so  doing,  ibid.  She  admits  French  garrisons  into  Ostend 
and  Nieuport,  136.  Threatens  Hamburgh,  ibid.  Receives,  the 
revenues  of  Cloves  and  La  Marche,  137.  Her  forces  defeat 
the  Prussians  at  (ioerlitz,  147.  And  lay  Berlin  under  contri- 
bution, 151.  They  rout  the  Prussians  near  Breslau,  and  take 
some  places  in  Sklosia,  160,  161.  Her  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
laid  under  contribution,  162.  Her  army  is  defeated]  at  Lissa, 
164.  She  loses  Silesia,  168.  Dismisses  the  Hanoverian  minister, 
191.  Her  dominions  of  Bohemia,  Glatz,  and  Moravia  invaded 
by  the  Prussians,  366.  Her  troops  force  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Olrnutz,  370,  372.  They  surprise  and 
defeat  him  at  Hochkirchen,  382,  &c.  Her  rescript  to  the  se- 
veral courts  of  the  empire,  405.  The  elector  of  Ilanovet’s 
memorial  to  the  Imperial  diet  with  respect  to  his  services  to  her, 
406,  407.  The  title  of  apostolical  queen  conferred  upon  her  by 
pope  Benedict  XIV.  413.  Skirmishes  between  her  troops  aod 
the  allies,  vi.  110,  128.  Her  dominions  of  Bohemia  invaded 
by  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  129.  Altercations  between  her  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  132,  133.  Part  of  her  army  reinforces  the 
Russians  before  the  battle  of  Cunersdorff,  135.  Hertroops 
worsted  at  Corbitz,  Hoyerswerda,  and  Pretsch,  142.  They  sur- 
round and  take  the  Prussian  army  under  general  Finck,  143. 
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And  that  under  general  Diercke,  117.  Her  answer  to  the 
English  and  Prussian  memorial  concerning  a congress,  332,  a. 
Advantage  gained  by  her  forces  over  the  Prussians  in  Saxony, 
363.  They  defeat  an  army  of  Prussians  at  Landshut,  and  re- 
duce Glatz,  367.  Are  worsted  at  Lignitz,  373,  Ac.  And 
under  general  Beck,  377.  They  take  possession  of  Berlin,  379. 
Her  army  defeated  at  Torgau,  382. 

Hunger,  a deplorable  instance  of,  at  sea,  v.  537. 

Hungerford,  Mr,  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  bribery, 
L 333. 

— - ■ , Mr,  his  remarks  on  the  altercations  between  Stan- 

hope and  Walpole,  ii.  587.  His  character,  iii.  118. 

Hunter,  Thomas  Orby,  esq.  appointed  a lord  of  the  admiralty, 

■ x.7. 

Huntingdon,  (Hastings)  earl  of,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of 
king  William’s  pardon,  i.  119.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  211. 
■■  ■ earl  of,  his  bravery  at  Fort  St  Michael,  ii.  25. 
Huntley,  (Gordon)  marquis  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Mar,  ii.547. 
Huske,  general,  his  conduct  at  Falkirk,  iii.  518. 

Hutchinsonians,  their  principles,  vi.  408. 

Huy  invested  and  taken  by  the  confederates,  i.  313. 

Huzzen,  captain,  his  station  at  Quebec,  vi,  291. 

Hynde  Cotton,  sir  John,  his  speech  on  the  septennial  act,  iii.  217. 

And  on  the  army,  317.  Accepts  a place,  .505. 

Hyndford,  (Carmichael)  earl  of,  meditates  the  treaty  of  Breslau 
between  Prussia  and  Hungary,  iii.  425.  Concludes  a treaty  for 
a body  of  Russians,  612. 


L 

J ACOBITES,  their  intrigues,  i.  33,  104,  110,  206,  287,  377, 
378.  521, 528,  ii.  271,  280,  391.  492,  515,  544.  iii.  32.174. 
525. 

Jahnus,  baron,  takes  several  places  in  Silesia  from  the  Prussians, 
v,  138.  Is  driven  by  M.  de  la  Mothe  Fouquet  out  of  Glatz, 
367.  Intercepts  the  convoy  designed  for  the  Prussian  army 
before  Olrautz,  370. 
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Jamaica,  deliberations  concerning  the  sugar  trade  of,  iv.  163. 
Inquiry  into  admiral  Knowles’s  management  there,  529.  In- 
surrection of  the  Degrees  there,  vi.  306.  Regulations  in  that 
island,  308. 

James  II.  king  of  England,  his  letter  to  the  Scottish  convention, 
L 35,  Authorises  his  friends  to  convoke  another  at  Stirling,  36. 
The  Scottish  convention  vote  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown, 
37.  He  is  cordially  received  by  the  French  king,  50.  Arrives 
in  Ireland,  53,  His  attendants  thither,  ibid,  n.  He  issues 
five  proclamations  at  Dublin,  55.  Besieges  Londonderry,  56. 
Convenes  the  Irish  parliament,  64s  Coins  base  money,  67. 
Efforts  of  his  friends  in  Scotland,  104.  He  marches  to  the 
Boyne,  121,  Where  his  army  is  routed,  125,  &c.  He  em- 
barks for  France,  129.  Preparations  made  for  his  restoration, 
207.  His  letter  intimating  his  queen’s  pregnancy,  208.  His 
declaration,  ibid.  Persons  excepted  therein,  210.  n.  Efforts 
of  his  friends  in  England,  212.  .And  precautions  taken  by 
his  daughter  against  them,  21 3.  His  queen  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  220.  Unjustly  charged  with  countenancing  the  con- 
spiracy against  king  William’s  life,  227.  Grants  a new  decla- 
ration with  a general  pardon,  287.  Scheme  for  his  restoration, 
' 378.  He  publishes  two  manifestos,  and  a protest  against  the 
negotiations  at  Ryswick,  446.  His  death,  584.  His  son  ac- 
knowledged as  king  of  England  by  the  king  of  France,  &c.  585- 

Jamonville,  M.  slain  in  bottle,  iv.  261. 

Jane,  Dr,  questions  the  legality  of  king  William’s  commission  for 
reforming  the  church  discipline,  L 94.  Is  chosen  prolocutor 
of  the  convocation,  95,  Makes  a proposal  in  behalf  of  the 
suspended  bishops,  22, 

Jansen,  sir  Theodore,  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  66. 

Jansenism,  disturbances  in  France  on  account  of,  iv.  52,  140i 
177, 266,  480.  v.  418. 

Jefferies,  lieutenant-colonel,  his  gallantry  in  defence  of  St  Philip’s 
Fort,  iv.  $89. 

, lord  chancellor,  a bill  of  attainder  proposed  against 

him,  but  rejected,  L 99. 

Jekyl,  sir  Joseph,  his  candour,  ii.  533-  Speech  on  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, iii.  165. 
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Jekyl,  captain,  his  operations  at  Guadaloupe,  vL  15, 

Jenkins,  captain,  his  ear  cut  olF  by  the  Spaniards,  iiL  337,  n, 
JeDiiings,  colonel,  his  behaviour  at  Carrickfergua,  vL  271.  For 
which  he  is  thanked  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  274. 
Jersey,  (Villiers)  earl  of,  plenipotentiary  at  Kyswick,  L 434. 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  secretary  of  state,  493.  n.  Dis- 
carded, 536.  Screened,  561.  Dismissed,  ii.  117.  Negociatae 
with  the  court  of  France  touching  the  peace,  393.  And  with 
Menager,  the  French  envoy,  .398.  Warrant  to  apprehend  him, 
549. 

Jesuits,  their  estates  in  Portugal  sequestered,  for  a conspiracy 
against  the  king,  vi.  170.  Their  army  routed  at  Paraguay, 

322. 

Jews  obliged  to  provide  for  their  protestant  children,  iL  14,  n. 
An  act  fur  the  naturalization  of  them  passed,  iv.  1.56.  Repeal- 
ed, 211.  Motion  for  repealing  a former  act  in  favour  of  them, 

213. 

Day,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  his  speech  concerning  dissolving  the 
uniuu,  ii.  462.  Candour  in  Stratford’s  case,  541.  Divested  of 
his  place,  374.  Favours  Oxford,  580.  Appointed  lord  privy- 
seal  in  Scotland,  iii.  7J1.  Opposes  the  pension  bill,  185.  Hi* 
sentiments  of  Porteous’s  murder,  294.  He  defends  the  con- 
vention with  Spain,  344.  Becomes  duke  of  Argyle,  482. 
Ilchester,  Stephen  Fox,  created  lord,  iii.  381. 

Imhotf,  general,  defeats  M.  de  Chevert  at  Meer,  v.  361,  Retakes 
Munster,  vi.  123. 

Imperialists. — See  Empire. 

Imprisonment  of  debtors,  when  authorised,  v.  498. See 

Debtors. 

Inniskilleners  defeat  and  take  general  Macarty,  L 63.  Obtain  a 
victory  over  the  Irish  under  O’Kelly,  83,  Give  way  at  the 

Boyne,  125. 

Inoculation  of  die  small-pox  introduced  into  England,  iiL  107,  Q, 
Inquiry  into  the  cases  of  die  state  prisoners,  L 73.  Cause  of  the 
miscarriage  in  Ireland,  75,  100,  Miscarriages  by  sea,  196, 
252,  292.  Public  accounts,  295.  Abuses  of  the  army,  330. 
The  orphan’s  bill,  332.  And  the  new  East-India  Company’s 
charter,  ibid.  Miscarriages  by  sea,  431.  Captain  Kidd’s  ex- 
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pediticro,  .50$.  The  Irish  forfeitures,  .506.  Public  account*, 
ii.  56.  Naval  affairs,  U5,  Losses  by  sea,  273.  State  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  274.  King  William’s  grants,  and  the  public 
accounts,  371.  The  conduct  of  queen  Anne’s  last  ministry, 

521,  Ac.— 581.  Management  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  iii. 

68.  Ac.  The  bishop  of  Rochester’s  plot,  87-  The  charitable 
corporation,  908.  Sale  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater’s  estate, 

213.  The  produce  of  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  estate, 

234.  The  election  of  the  Scottish  peers,  264.  Earl  of  Or- 
ford’s  conduct,  iii.  420. 

Interest  on  the  public  funds  reduced,  iv.  63.  « 

Invincible  man  of  war  lo6t,  v.  250. 

John  V.  king  of  Portugal,  his  death  and  character,  iv.  02. 

Johnson,  captain,  his  success  in  the  port  of  Kibadeo,  iii.  44. 

, Samuel,  his  sentence  annulled  by  parliament,  and  him. 

self  rewarded  by  king  William,  i.  73. 

—  sir  William,  undertakes  an  expedition  against  Crown* 

point,  iv.  304.  Encamps  at  Lake-Ueorge,  305.  Where  he 
is  attacked  by  the  French,  307.  And  entirely  defeats  them, 

309.  He  retreats,  312.  Rewards  bestowed  upon  him,  ibid. 

His  deputy  assists  in  effecting  an  alliance  with  the  Indians,  vi. 

35.  Of  whom  he  assembles  a considerable  number,  36.  He 
defeats  the  French  near  Niagara,  and  reduces  the  fortress, 

48.  Remarks  on  his  conduct,  ibid.  He  assists  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Montreal,  298,  3‘fl. 

- Mr,  murdered  by  earl  Ferrers,  vi.  249- 

Johnstone,  Mr,  secretary  for  Scotland,  L 199.  His  management, 

289.  Dismissed,  376.  Appointed  lord  register,  ii.  118.  Dis- 
carded, 162. 

Joseph,  archduke,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  L 146.  Emperor, 
ii.  172.  His  weakness  on  the  Rhine,  264.  Rupture  between 
him  and  the  pope,  306.  His  death,  375. 

, king  of  Portugal,  his  accession,  iv.  £LL  Some  account 

of  his  internal  conduct,  141,  267.  His  restrictions  on  the 
British  commerce,  268.  Dreadful  earthquake  at  his  capital, 

341.  Attempt  against  his  life,  v.  414,  Ac.  Neutrality  of  his 
coast  violated  by  the  English,  492.  Detection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators  against  him,  vi.  166,  &c.  Misunder- 
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i tan  ding  between  him  and  the  pope,  322.  Receives  satisfac- 
tion for  the  insult  of  his  neutrality,  323. 

Joseph,  archduke,  scheme  for  electing  him  king  of  the  Romans, 

iv.  85,  120,  148. 

Ireland,  act  for  securing  its  dependency  on  England,  iii.  45, 
Disputes  in,  concerning  prerogative  and  privilege,  iv.  221. 
Which  are  composed,  351.  It  is  threatened  with  a French  in- 
vasion, v.  556 — 565.  Loyalty  of  the  catholics  there,  567. 
Dangerous  insurrections  on  an  apprehension  of  an  union  with 
Britain,  560.  Invasion  there  by  M.  Thurot,  vi.  270. 

Irish  espouse  king  James  II.’s  cause,  L 54,  Obtain  an  honour- 
able capitulation  at  Limerick,  185.  Twelve  thousand  of  them 
transported  to  France,  189.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  Wood’s 
coinage,  iii.  102. 

wool  and  woollen  yarn  allowed  to  be  imported  to  England, 

iv.  156,  n,  Salted  beef,  pork,  and  butter  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, vi.  195.  And  cattle  and  tallow,  v.  485.  Remarkable 
adventure  of  five  mariners,  vi.  276. 

Iron,  proceeding  on  the  bill  for  encouraging  the  importation  of, 
from  North  America,  iv.  69,  508. 

Iroquois. — See  Five  Nations. 

Irwin,  Mr,  his  scheme  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  v.  535. 

Judges,  reflection  on  the  grant  for  the  augmentation  of  their 
salaries,  v.  213.  Proceedings  on  the  bill  for  augmenting  their 
salaries,  494. 

Juste,  French  man  of  war  lost,  v.  562. 

Justices  of  tjie  peace,  reflections  on,  iv.  133, 156, 350,  n,  504, 505. 

Justifying  proofs  published  by  authority  at  Berlin,  iv.  468 — 
476.  Remarks  on  them,  477,  &c. 


Keating,  judge,  dismissed  from  the  Irish  council-board, 

L 55, 

Keene,  sir  Benjamin,  his  negociation  at  Madrid,  iv,  90,  267. 
His  memorial  there,  330. 

Keith,  Veldt  mareschal,  wounded  at  Oczakow,  iii.  311.  Sent 
with  an  army  into  Sweden,  462.  Conducts  the  Prussia* 
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army  into  Bohemia,  iv.  457,  458.  His  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Lowoschutz,  4.59.  He  accompanies  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
second  time  into  Bohemia,  v.  78.  Invests  Prague,  85.  Opposes 
the  king  of  Prussia’s  attacking  count  Daun  at  Kolin,  23. 

Brings  ofF  the  rear  of  the  Prussians  after  that  action,  98.  En- 
camps at  Leitmeritz,  128.  Accompanies  the  king  to  Erfurth, 

1 45.  Left  commander  at  Leipzig,  152.  Detached  into 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  182.  Conducts  the  first  column  of  the 
Prussians  into  Moravia,  368.  Appointed  to  superintend  the 
siege  of  Olmutz,  369.  He  brings  off  the  artillery  from 
Olmutz,  372.  Puts  to  flight  an  incommoding  Austrian  party 
on  the  hills  of  Hollitz,  373.  Sustains  the  Austrians’  chief 
attack  at  Hochkirchen,  384.  A particular  account  of  his  be* 
haviour  and  death  there,  385.  n.  > 

Keith,  major,  signalizes  himself  at  Eybach,  vi.  334. 

-,  Mr,  ordered  to  quit  Vienna,  v.  135. 

Kelly,  rev.  George,  taken  into  custody  for  favouring  the  preten- 
der, iii.  88.  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  him,  93. 

Kempenfelt,  captain,  brings  a reinforcement  to  the  garrison  of 
Madras,  vi.  87. 

Kenmuir,  (Gordon)  viscount  of,  joins  the  partizans  of  the  pre- 
tender, ii.  551.  Impeached,  564.  And  beheaded,  567. 

Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  is  suspended,  L 12,  92*  His  diocese  filled  up,  162. 

Kennedy,  captain,  his  bravery,  vL  275, 

Kentish  petition,  L 573. 

Keppel,  commodore,  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Algerines, 
iv.  56.  Assists  in  concluding  a treaty  with  Tripoli  and  Tunis, 

139.  Detached  in  pursuit  of  a French  man  of  war,  v.  LL 
Takes  Goree,  316.  Reinforces  Senegal,  318. 

Kersin,  M.  de,  his  attempt  upon  Cape  Coast  castle,  v.  45.  His 
engagement  with  three  British  men  of  war,  246. 

Khevenhuller,  count,  his  proceedings  in  Bavaria,  iii.  423.  Rein- 
forces prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  427.  Concludes  a conven- 
tion between  the  emperor  and  Hungary,  452. 

Kidd,  captain,  his  expedition,  L 503.  Executed,  562. 

Kidnapping  of  men  for  the  service,  proceedings  of  the  commons 
against,  149. 
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Kilby,  Christopher,  his  contract  for  the  forces  in  North  America 
approved  of  by  the  commons,  iv.  .)28. 

Kilmarnock,  (Boyd)  earl  of,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  iii.  55*. 
Taken  prisoner,  536.  And  sent  to  London,  559.  Tried,  567. 
And  beheaded,  568. 

King,  Dr,  closes  the  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  at  Oxford,  with  an  elegant  oration,  v.  586. 

, captain,  reinforced  in  Oswego,  iv.  315. 

Kingsley,  general,  his  bravery  at  Minden,  vi.  121.  n. 

Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  contentions  concerning  it  and  Spanish 
Town,  iv.  529. 

Kinnoul,  (Hay)  earl  of,  taken  into  custody,  ii.  547. 

, (Hay)  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to  Portugal,  vi.  323. 

Kirby,  captain,  shot,  ii.  KL 

Kirke,  general,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  L 59,  Which 
he  effects,  62, 

Kirkpatrick,  captain,  his  proceedings  in  the  East  Indies,  iv.  239. 

Knight,  sir  John,  his  speech  against  the  naturalization  of  foreign- 
ers burnt  by  the  hangman,  L 305. 

Knight,  cashier  of  the  South-Sea  company,  seized,  but  makes  his 
escape,  iii.  62. 

, captain,  his  success,  v.  543. 

Knollis,  lieutenant,  his  bravery  and  death,  vi.  276. 

Knowles,  admiral,  his  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  iii.  467. 
His  trial  for  misbehaviour,  623-  And  sentence,  iv.  487,  n. 
Inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  governor  of  Jamaica,  529.  He 
is  detached  to  take  the  Isle  of  Aix,  v.  LL  Retards  the  attack, 
by  sending  two  ships  to  give  chase  to  a French  man  of  war, 
ibid.  He  is  entrusted  with  the  demolition  of  the  works  at 
Aix,  13.  He  objects  against  attempting  fort  Fouras,  ibid, 
24.  A piece  of  fortification  planned  by  him  at  Louisbottrg 
destroyed,  363. 

Konigseg,  count,  assists  the  grand  duke  in  defeating  the  Turks, 
iii.  327.  Defeated  at  Reichenberg,  v.  78. 

Kynaston,  Corbet,  esq.,  absconds,  ii.  549. 
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La  Come,  M.  his  proceedings  in  North  America,  iv.  202, 

203. 

Lacy,  general,  conducts  an  Austrian  army  into  Brandenburgh,  vi. 

379,  And  takes  possession  of  Berlin,  380. . 

Laforey,  captain,  his  bravery  at  Louisbourg,  v.  3Q1> 

Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  is  suspended,  L 12,  93.  HIS  death,  ibid. 

Lally,  general,  arrives  in  the  East  Indies,  v.  323.  Takes  fort  St 
David,  326.  And  Cuddalore,  328.  He  miscarries  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  king  of  Tanjour’s  capital,  ibid.  Marches  into 
Arcot,  ibid.  Commences  the  siege  of  Madras,  vi.  84.  Which 
he  is  forced  to  relinquish,  8S_-  His  letter  to  M.  de  Legret, 
ibid.,  n,  He  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Conjeveram, 

9t.  Retires  with  M.  D’Apche  to  the  island  of  Mauritius, 

97,  Takes  Syringham,  103.  Recovers  Conjeveram,  but  is 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  104.  Routed  by  colonel  Coote  at  Wan- 
dewash,  105,  Retreats  to  Pondicherry,  106.  His  letter  to 
M.  Raymond,  393. 

Lambert,  sir  John,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  68, 

Lamberti,  marquis  de,  minister  from  Lorraine,  forbid  the  court, 
iv.  96, 

Lancashire  plot,  L 194,  326—330.  Tumult  in,  v.  439, 

Langdon,  captain,  his  bravery,  v.  246, 

Lanier,  sir  John,  besieges  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  L 47.  His 
progress  in  Ireland,  119,  Killed  at  Steenkerke,  224. 

Land-Bank  established,  L 388, 

Lansdown,  lord,  taken  into  custody,  ii.  549.  - 

Lasci,  general,  his  success,  iii.  328,  401,  433.  Incommodes  the 
Prussians  in  their  retreat  from  Olmutz,  v.  372. 

Latham,  captain,  receives  the  keys  of  Chandernagore,  v,  S3, 

Latin  tongue  laid  aside  in  law  proceedings,  iii.  UUL, 

Latton,  Mr,  the  indignities  offered  to  him  at  Morocco,  iv.  57. 

Laudohn,  general,  defeats  a party  of  Prussians,  and  joins  the- 
combined  armies  of  French  and  Imperialists,  v.  150.  Harrasses 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  his  retreat  from  Olmutz,  372.  Advances 
to  the  frontiers  of  Brandenburgh,  381.  Incommodes  the  rear 
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of  the  Prussians,  386.  Skirmishes  between  his  army  and  the 
Prussians,  vi.  152L  He  is  detached  with  a reinforcement  to 
the  Kussians,  ibid.  He  defeats  general  bouquet,  and  reduces 
Glatz,  366.  Undertakes  the  siege  of  Breslau,  367.  Which 
he  is  obliged  to  abandon,  368.  Is  defeated  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  374.  Maintains  his  ground  in  Silesia,  386. 

Laurence,  general,  defeats  the  French  neutrals,  iv.  203.  Assists 
in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  v.  299. 

, colonel,  detached  to  the  assistance  of  Mahommed 

Ali  Khan,  iv.  241.  Takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
East  India  company’s  troops,  243.  Relieves  Tiruchirapalli, 
244.  Obtains  several  advantages  over  the  French,  424,  His 
gallant  defence  at  Madras,  vi.  85,  Ac. 

Law,  Mr,  the  projector,  disputes  about,  iii.  81. 

‘ Lawless,  sir  Patrick,  quits  England,  ii.  488. 

Layer,  Mr  Christopher,  committed  to  the  Tower  for  a con- 
spiracy in  favour  of  the  pretender,  iii.  88-  Tried  and  exe- 
cuted, 92. 

Leake,  sir  John,  defeats  De  Pontis  and  relieves  Gibraltar,  ii.  163. 
Relieves  Barcelona,  215.  Bombards  Cagliari,  and  assists  in 
the  reduction  of  Minorca,  304. 

Learning,  persons  eminent  for,  vi.  414,  &c. 

Lee,  commodore,  his  inactivity,  iii.  585. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne  (marquis  ofCaennarthen)  created  duke 
of,  L 308.  Impeached  for  corruption,  336.  Substance  of  hia 
speech  at  Sacheverel’s  trial,  ii.  345. 

Lee,  Dr,  his  character,  iv.  5,  He  opposes  the  court  measures  in 
the  Westminster  election,  109. 

Leeds,  riot  at,  iv.  178. 

Leeward  Islands. — See  West  Indies. 

Legge,  commodore,  intercepts  several  French  ships,  iii.  609. 

.,  hon.  Henry,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

iv.  219.  He  opposes  a clause  in  favour  of  Hanover,  338. 
Is  divested  of  his  office,  339.  To  which  he  is  restored,  v.  2» 
He  is  commanded  to  resign,  5.  Receives  honourable  testi- 
monies of  the  people’s  approbation,  ibid.  Replaced  in  the 
offices  of  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  J.  . 
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Legibelli,  a Moorish  king  of,  some  account  of,  v.  291.  29 5. 
318. 

Le , Mr,  his  case,  iv.  216. 

Lehwald,  mareschal,  his  engagement  with  M.  Apraxin  at  Nor- 
kitten,  v.  140.  He  forces  the  Swedes  to  retire  from  the  Prus- 
sian territories,  172. 

Leigh,  Mr,  high-bailiff  his  proceedings  at  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion, iv.  78,  106. 

Lcipsick  taken  possession  of  by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
iv.  454.  It  is  subjected  to  military  execution  by  the  Prus- 
sians, v.  151.  Siege  of,  undertaken  in  vain  by  the  army  of 
France  and  the  Empire,  153.  &c.  Subjected  again  to  military 
execution,  334.  Invested  by  the  prince  of  Deux-Ponts,  387. 
The  siege  of  it  raised,  395.  It  is  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  397.  Reduced  by  the  army  of  the  Empire, 
vi.  142.  Retaken  by  the  Prussians,  ibid.  Recovered  by  the 
Imperialists  and  Austrians,  382.  Possessed  by  the  Prussians, 
386. 

Lendrick,  captain,  his  success,  v.  539. 

Leopold,  emperor  of  Germany,  enters  into  the  alliance  against 
France,  L 30.  The  success  of  his  arms  against  the  French 
and  Turks,  86.  His  son  Joseph  elected  king  of  the  Romans, 
146.  The  progress  of  his  arms  against  the  Turks,  173.  Treaty 
of  alliance  between  him,  England,  and  Holland,  582.  With 
Savoy,  ii.  9L  His  death,  172. 

Leslie,  captain,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe,  vi.  15. 

Lestock,  admiral,  his  conduct  off  Toulon,  iii.  485,  Ac.  Com- 
mands an  expedition  to  Britanny,  531, 

Levant — See  Turkey. 

Leven,  earl  of,  appointed  general  by  the  Scottish  convention, 
i.  S7_.  Laid  aside  from  the  ministry,  ii.  63.  Prepares  against 
the  French  invasion,  285. 

Leving,  sir  Richard,  committed  to  the  Tower,  L 507. 

' Levis,  chevalier  de,  undertakes;  the  siege  of  Quebec,  vi.  J218. 
Worsts  general  Murray  there,  291.  Ac.  But  is  obliged  by 
him  to  abandon  the  siege  with  precipitation,  293. 

Lewis,  major,  advances  against  the  Indians,  vi.  286. 

Lexington,  lord,  appointed  ambassador  to  Spain,  ii.  449. 

VOL.  vi.  . H 
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Licenses  to  public-houses,  proceedings  relative  to,  ir.  133,  156, 
.502.  v.  208,  n. 

Lichfield,  (Lee)  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
L IS,  Proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  136.  Eludes  & 
search,  213. 

— — — , tumult  at,  iv.  35. 

man  of  war  shipwrecked,  v.  319. 

Lichtenstein,  prince,  routed  at  Kolin,  v.  80,  His  conduct  at 
Kolin  applauded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  97,  n, 

Lignitz  taken  by  the  Austrians,  v.  150. 

Ligonier,  sir  John,  signalizes  himself  at  Roucoux,  iii.  574. 
Taken  at  Laffeldt,  598. 

■ . , captain,  complimented  by  prince  Ferdinand  for  his 

behaviour  at  Minden,  vi.  121,  n_- 

Lillingston,  colonel,  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  L 363. 

Limerick  invested  by  king  William  HI.  L 139.  The  capitula- 
tion of,  18.5. 

Lindsay,  Mr,  taken  into  custody,  ii.  109.  His  sentence  and 
death,  117. 

, captain,  mortally  wounded  near  Cherbourg,  v.  267. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  at,  iv.  341. 

Livingstone,  sir  Thomas,  defeats  colonel  Buchan,  L 110. 

Lloyd,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  excepted  in  king  James’s  pardon,  L 

21 Q. 

, colonel,  at  the  head  of  the  Inniskilliners,  defeats  and 

takes  O’Kelly,  L 83. 

Lobkowitz,  prince,  his  operations,  iii.  426,  464,  498. 

Locke  (John)  appointed  a commissioner  of  trade,  i.  398,  n. 

Lockhart,  G.  of  Camwath,  protests  in  behalf  of  the  freeholders 
of  Scotland  against  the  Union,  ii.  234,  Commissioned  to 
represent  its  grievances  to  the  queen,  464.  Taken  into  cus- 
tody, 547. 

, captain,  his  success,  v.  30,  196. 

Logic,  captain,  assists  in  defeating  M.  Thurot’s  squadron,  vi. 
273,  274.  Honours  conferred  on  him  for  that  exploit,  274. 

Logs-town,  on  the  Ohio,  surprised,  iv.  2.58. 

London,  assurance  company  established  at,  iii.  53,  Two  earth- 
quakes at,  iv.  79.  Pestilential  fever  at  the  sessions-house  of, 
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82,  Its  address  to  George  II.  on  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs,  407.  Grants  bounties  to  volunteers,  v.  519.  Its  re- 
solutions for  building  a bridge  at  Blackfriars,  532.  A con- 
flagration at,  534.  Presents  an  address  to  the  king  on  the 
taking  Quebec,  vi.  80.  And  a petition  concerning  the  exces- 
sive use  of  spirituous  liquors,  190.  Bill  for  improving  its 
streets,  205.  And  for  supplying  with  fish,  209.  A fire  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Covent- Garden,  232.  Proceedings  of  the 
lord-mayor,  &c.  concerning  the  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  266. 

London-bridge,  act  for  repairing  of,  v.  222.  The  temporary 
part  of  it  burnt,  433.  Farther  sum  granted  towards  improving 
it,  v.  460.  vi.  179. 

Londonderry,  the  famous  siege  of,  L 56 — 62. 

Longevity,  instances  of,  v.  536,  n. 

Longitude,  scheme  for  finding  at  sea,  v.  534. 

Lonsdale,  sir  John  Lowther,  created  viscount,  L 39S.  Lord 
privy  seal,  494,  n.  Retires  before  the  rebels  at  Penrith,  ii. 
554.  .....  : 

Lords  of  the  articles  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  their  power,  L 
43,  n.  f- 

Loring,  captain,  his  transactions  on  Lake  Champlain,  vi.  44. 
And  Lake  Ontario,  297.  . ■ i . , 

Lorraine,  duke  of,  invests  and  takes  Mentz,  i.  86,  His  death, 
146.  . 

■ ceded  to  France,  iii.  273,  2S3. 

Lottery  scheme,  the  Harbourg  one  condemned  by  the  house  of 
commons,  iii.  98. 

Lottery,  English,  frauds  by  monopolizers  of  tickets  in,  punished, 

iv.  215.  - 

Loudon,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  his  operations  in  Scotland,  iii.  537. 
546. 551.  Appointed  commander  in  chief  in  North  America, 
iv.  .401.  State  of  affairs  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  416. 
He  concerts  measures  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  421.  Which 
are  obstructed  by  dissensions  among  the  colonies,  ibid.  Sets 
out  for  Halifax,  v.  32,  34.  Obliged  to  postpone  his  designs 
against  Louisbourg,  36.  Remarks  on  his  conduct,  260.  He 
returns  to  England,  297. 

Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  a confederacy  formed  against  him, 
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i,  XL  He  receives  James  L with  great  cordiality,  50,  Whom 
he  assists  in  his  Irish  expedition,  53,  His  fleet  defeats  the 
English,  ibid.  His  army  worsted  at  Walcourt,  84.  Progress 
of  his  army  in  Germany,  ibid.  His  fleet  obtains  a complete 
victory  over  the  English  and  Dutch,  132.  His  army  defeats 
the  confederates  at  Fleurus,  144.  Progress  of  his  arms  in 
Piedmont,  169.  His  fleet  defeated  by  those  of  England  and 
Holland,  216.  He  takes  Namur  in  sight  of  king  William, 
221.  His  army  defeats  the  allies  at  Steenkerke,  223.  At 
Landen,  270.  He  has  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  Denmark, 
286.  Progress  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  317.  360.  He  makes 
advances  towards  a peace  with  Holland,  398.  Detaches  the 
duke  of  Savoy  from  the  confederacy,  4QL  Treaty  of  peace 
between  him  and  the  confederates  at  Ryswick,  433.  448,  Ac. 
Negociates  the  first  partition  treaty,  481.  His  intrigues  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  483.  Negociates  the  second  treaty  of 
partition,  .120.  His  interest  prevails  in  the  Spanish  court,  525. 
He  acknowledges  James  the  Second’s  son  as  king  of  England, 
585.  His  minister’s  memorial  to  the  Dutch,  ii.  2.  War  de- 
clared against  him  by  England,  1L  Progress  of  his  arms  on 
the  Rhine,  28.  And  m Italy,  30,  His  army  defeated  at  Ec- 
kern,  85.  Conquers  at  Spirebach,  88.  Routed  at  Lavingen, 
89.  Schellenberg,  128.  And  Hochstadt,  133,  A<c.  His  fleet 
worsted,  149.  His  army  defeated  at  Tirlemont,  176.  His 
fleet  partly  destroyed,  183.  His  army  routed  at  St  Istevan  de 
Litera,  189.  Ramilies.  21 1.  And  Turin,  220,  &c.  Success- 
ful at  Castiglione,  222.  He  demands  conferences  for  a peace, 
225.  His  dominions  threatened  with  ruin,  256,  He  equips  a 
fleet  for  a descent  upon  Scotland,  281.  His  forces  routed  at 
Oudenarde,  292.  And  Wynendale,  300.  He  renews  his  of- 
fers for  a peace,  320.  His  troops  defeated  at  Malplaquet,  325. 
His  offers  rejected  by  the  Dutch,  333.  Ineffectual  conferences 
between  the  allies  and  him  at  Gertruydenberg,  5148.  Nego- 
ciation  between  England  and  him,  393-  His  proposals  dis- 
agreeable to  the  allies,  399.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht 
between  him  and  the  confederates,  418.  Concludes  peace 
with  England  and  the  confederates,  456,  475,  476.  His 
death,  546. 
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Louis  XV.  king  of  France,  war  declared  between  him  and 
England,  iii.  484.  Defeats  the  confederates  at  Fontenoy, 
Roucoux,  and  Lafleld,  513.  574.  597.  Ilia  navy  defeated  by 
the  English,  60S.  60S.  Concludes  a treaty  of  peace  with 
England  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  624.  Censured  for  the  arrest  of 
the  young  Chevalier,  iv.  48,  He  mediates  a reconciliation 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  51.  Internal  measures  of  his 
ministry,  52,  His  disputes  with  his  parliaments  concerning 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  ibid,  140,  177.  266,  292,  480.  v.  418. 
He  engages  in  a defensive  alliance  with  Spain,  .Sardinia,  &c. 
iv.  54,  Interferes  in  the  disputes  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
84.  His  declaration  concerning  the  proposed  election  of  the 
archduke  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  87,  125.  Ambitious 
schemes  of  his  subjects  in  North  America,  195,  Their 
perfidious  practices  in  Nova  Scotia,  201.  He  recalls  the 
parliament  of  Paris  from  exile,  266.  Conduct  of  his  mi- 
nister at  London,  279.  Rupture  between  him  and  England, 
285.  The  trade  of  his  subjects  greatly  distressed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 291.  Fruitless  intrigues  of  his  ministers  in  Spain,  320, 
329.  Their  practices  in  Germany,  320.  His  declaration  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  327.  He  refrains  from  open  hostilities, 
332.  State  of  his  navy,  333,  An  act  concerning  British  sub- 
jects in  hb  service,  349,  His  minister’s  letter  to  Mr  Fox,  357. 
And  answer  thereto,  358.  He  threatens  Britain  with  an  in- 
vasion, 360-  Mutual  declarations  of  war  between  him  and 
England,  401,  404.  Close  connection  between  him  and  the 
two  empresses,  445.  His  minister’s  declaration  at  Berlin,  447. 
And  to  the  diet  of  the  Empire,  466,  He  orders  the  Prussian 
minister  to  leave  Versailles,  on  the  dauphiness’s  miscarriage, 
occasioned  by  his  master’s  treatment  of  her  parents,  468. 
He  holds  a bed  of  justice,  480.  An  attempt  by  Damien  to 
assassinate  him,  v.  52,  Change  in  his  ministry,  63,  He  sends 
two  armies  into  Germany,  ibid.  His  minister  ordered  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  quit  Dresden,  69,  His  generals  take  pos- 
session of  Hanover,  107.  LI2.  His  troops  admitted  into  Ostend 
and  Nieuport,  136.  He  menaces  Hamburgh,  ibid.  His  minis' 
tePs  memorial  to  the  Dutch  concerning  the  English  cruisers, 
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283.  His  views  in  the  German  war,  332.  He  changes  the 
administration  of  Hanover,  336.  Plan  of  a treaty  proposed 
to  him  by  the  landgrave  of  Iiesse-Cassel,  338.  His  treaty 
with  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  34-1 . His  me- 
morial called  the  Parallel,  344.  Answer  to  it,  ibid.  4-10.  His 
troops  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  348.  They  re-enter  the  territories 
of  Hanover,  362.  36 JL  Measures  taken  by  his  ministry  for  the 
support  of  public  credit  and  trade,  to  carry  on  the  continental 
war,  to  reinforce  his  American  colonies,  and  to  alarm  Eng- 
land with  an  invasion,  4-19.  420.  Preparations  made  for  that 
purpose,  551.  And  to  invade  Ireland,  Oaa.  His  prisoners  in 
England  supplied  with  clothing  by  private  contributions,  vi. 
80.  His  ministers  stop  payment,  152.  153.  His  envoy's 
memorial  to  the' Dutch,  in  answer  to  the  British  ambassador’s, 
158.  159.  Captures  by  his  and  the  British  cruisers,  268,  269. 
His  answer  to  tlie  British  and  Prussian  memorial,  332.  n.  List 
of  his  ships  of  war  taken,  destroyed,  or  casually  lost,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1760,  42L 

Louis,  dauphin  of  France  ,his  death,  ii.  422. 

Louisbourg,  surrender  of,  v.  300.  Its  fortifications  demolished, 
vi.  304. — See  Cape  Breton. 

Lovat,  lord,  his  plot,  ii.  103.  Sent  to  the  Bastile,  1 17.  Retakes 
Inverness,  558.  Espouses  the  Chevalier’s  cause,  iii.  534. 
Seized  and  makes  his  escape,  .546.  His  house  destroyed,  559. 
Tried  and  beheaded,  568. 

Lowendahl,  count,  his  progress,  iii.  594.  599,  &c. 

Lowick,  Mr,  his  trial  and  execution,  L 394. 

Luckner,  general,  defeats  a French  detachment  under  count 
Muret,  vi.  333,  Another  at  Eyebach,  334.  Raises  contri- 
butions in  Fulda,  337.  His  exploit  at  Butzbach,  339.  He 
repulses  some  French  detachments  at  Eiuibeck,  Nordheim, 
and  Norten,  347,  351,  &c. 

Ludlow,  gen.  Edmund,  arrives  in  England,  but  is  obliged  to 
withdraw,  L 109. 

Lundy,  governor  of  Londonderry,  abandons  its  defence,  i,  57. 

Lunt’s  plot,  L 326. 
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Lustring  company  petition  against  smuggling  of  certain  silks,  L 

472. 

Luxembourg,  (Francis  de  Montmorency)  duke  of,  worsts  the 
confederates  under  prince  Waldeck  at  Fleurus,  L 144.  Baf- 
fles king  William’s  stratagems,  168,  Attacks  and  defeats  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  169.  Covers  the  siege  of  Namur,  221. 
Routs  the  confederates  under  king  William  at  Steenkerke, 
223.  Reduces  Huy,  270.  Defeats  king  William  at  Landen, 
271.  Takes  Charleroy,  274.  His  death,  245. 

Lyman,  general,  his  operations  in  America,  iv.  305. 

Lyme  ship  of  war  foundered,  vi.  316. 

Lymington,  John  Wallop,  esq.  created  baron  and  viscount  of,  iii. 
57,  . . 

Lynar,  count  de,  mediates,  by  the  king  of  Denmark’s  orders, 
the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  v.  115.  He  seconds  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  French  general  on  tlic  breach  of  that 
treaty,  188. 

Lys  French  man  of  war  taken,  iv.  288. 

Lyttleton,  sir  George,  his  conduct  in  parliament,  iii.  278,  338, 
358,  442.  Admitted  into  the  treasury,  506,  Opposes  the 
motion  for  the  sea-officers  being  heard  by  counsel,  iv.  16. 
And  that  for  reducing  the  number  of  seamen,  98,  Support* 
the  general  naturalization  bill,  104.  Appointed  cofferer  of 
the  household,  219.  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  lord 
of  the  treasury,  339. 

— , colonel,  supports  the  court  interest  in  the  West- 

minster election,  iv.  109- 

■ ■■  ■ ■>  William  Henry,  esq.  governor  of  South  Carolina,  his 

treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  vi.  278. 


M. 


Macbean, 


captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  of  Minden, 


vi.  121.  n» 

M‘Carty,  commodore,  defeated  and  taken,  vi.  310. 

Macartney,  general,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, but  acquitted,  restored,  and  promoted,  ii.  573. 
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Macclesfield,  (Parker)  earl  of,  lord  chancellor,  his  trial  for 
bribery,  iii.  109,  110. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  and  several  of  his  people,  massacred,  i, 
204.,  &c. 

, of  Auchintrincken,  murdered,  i.  204. 

, captain,  his  humanity  and  bravery,  vi.  63.  n. 

. captain  Donald,  commands  a corps  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  vi.  291. 

M‘Ginnes,  captain,  his  bravery  and  death,  iv.  310. 

Macguire,  M.  takes  Gabel,  v.  128.  Attacked  at  Asch,  vi.  13L 
His  gallant  defence  of  Dresden,  370. 

Machault,  M.  de,  removed  from  his  office  in  the  French  ministry, 

v.  63, 

Mackay,  general,  defeated  at  Killycrankie,  i.  49.  Reinforces 
general  Guide,  177.  His  behaviour  at  Athlone,  178.  At 
Aghrim,  lfiQ.  He  is  killed  at  Steenkerke,  224. 

Mackenzie,  sir  J.  obliged  to  quit  Inverness,  ii.  558. 

, Roderick,  proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  L 

378. 

, Catharine,  her  great  age,  v.  536, 

Mackillicut,  colonel,  surrenders  Cork,  i.  141. 

Mackintosh,  brigadier,  crosses  the  Foeth  and  joins  the  English 
insurgents,  ii.  551.  Escapes  from  Newgate,  568. 

, Lady,  taken  prisoner,  and  her  effects  plundered, 

iii.  559. 

Maclean,  sir  John,  apprehended,  ii.  105.  And  examined,  UQ, 
, captain,  takes  a fort  at  Coucate,  in  the  East  Indies,  vi. 

oa 

Macleod,  (Mackenzie)  lord,  sent  prisoner  to  London,  iii.  559, 
- laird  of,  raises  his  followers  for  the  government,  iii. 

536.  Routed  at  Inverary,  546, 

Macknamara,  admiral,  escorts  the  French  fleet  from  Brest,  iv, 

280. 

Macpherson,  sir  Eneas,  apprehended  and  imprisoned,  i.  1.66, 
Madder,  act  for  encouraging  the  growth  of,  v.  225,  ^ 

Madras  in  the  East  Indies  taken  by  the  French,  iii.  580.  De* 
scribed,  230.  Besieged  by  general  Lolly,  vi,  84, 

Magdalen  hospital,  the  institution  of,  v.  443. 
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Maitland,  captain,  his  gallantry  in  an  engagement  off  Hispaniola, 

vi.  an. 

' captain  Richard,  reduces  Surat,  vi.  93. 

Malabar  coast  described,  iv.  227 . 228. 

Malt,  debates  and  disturbances  in  Scotland  on  account  of,  ii. 
464,  121.  An  additional  tax  on,  vi,  187.  See  Distillation, 
Corn. 

Malta,  complaints  about  the  violation  of  its  neutrality  by  the 
English,  v.  2RO.  A Turkish  ship  carried  thither,  vi.  323. 
Manchester,  (Montague)  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Paris,  i.  494s  n,  Recalled,  585. 

, riots  at,  iv.  177 ; v.  439. 

Manners,  a satire,  proceedings  against,  iii.  330,  n, 

Mansel,  sir  Thomas,  created  a lord,  ii.  406.  n. 

Mansfield,  lord. — See  Murray. 

Mantueffel,  general,  his  progress  against  the  Swedes,  vi.  128. 

By  whom  he  is  defeated  and  taken,  362. 

Marchmont,  (Hume)  earl  of,  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, L 477.  Proposes  the  abjuration,  ii.  19,  Discarded, 
63.  Proposes  the  Hanover  succession,  70,  Promotes  the 
Union,  236, 

. earl  of,  his  motion  against  pensions,  &c.  iii.  2 52. 
Petitions  against  the  election  of  the  Scottish  peers,  266. 
Marcke,  county  of,  seized  by  the  French  for  the  Empress 
Queen,  v.  72,  137. 

Marigalante  submite  to  general  Barrington,  vi.  SL 
Marine  Society  formed,  iv.  399,  n. 

Marines,  act  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  onshore,  iv.  503. 
Marischal,  earl,  protests  against  the  union,  ii.  232,  234. 

. , (Keith)  earl,  joins  the  earl  of  Marr,  ii.  547.  Lands 

in  the  Highlands,  iii.  34.  Letter  to  him  from  the  king  of 
Prussia,  v.  97,  n.  Two  acts  in  his  favour,  vi.  224. 

Maritime  laws  of  England  extended  to  America,  iv.  350, 
Marlborough,  lord  Churchill  created  earl  of,  and  commander  of 
the  British  auxiliaries  in  the  Dutch  service,  i,  85.  His  countess 
advises  the  princess  Anne  to  insist  upon  an  independent  set- 
tlement, 109.  He  reduces  Cork  and  Kinsale,  141.  Dismissed 
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from  his  employments,  132.  Excepted  in  king  James’s  par- 
don, 210.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  214.  False  information  against 
him  and  others,  237.  The  Lords  vindicate  their  privileges  in 
his  behalf,  243.  His  interest  prevails  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 248.  His  friends  exert  themselves  against  the  ministry, 
ibid.  He  regains  king  William’s  favour,  481.  Appointed  ge- 
neral and  ambassador  to  Holland,  ii.  2,  His  progress  in  Flan- 
ders, 24.  Narrowly  escapes  being  taken,  2L  Created  a duke, 
and  gratified  with  a pension  of  five  thousand  pounds,  48.  Re- 
duces Bonne,  83,  Huy  and  Limburgh,  86,  87,  Compliments 
Charles  IV,  of  Spain  on  his  accession,  98,  Defeats  the  French 
and  Bavarians  at  Scheltenberg,  ii.  128.  French  and  Bavarians 
at  Hochstadt,  133.  136.  &c.  Declared  a prince  of  the  empire, 
141.  The  manor  of  Woodstock  bestowed  on  him  by  the  queen, 
1.58.  Forces  the  French  lines,  173.  Prevented  by  the  Dutch 
deputies  from  attacking  the  French,  177.  Visits  the  Imperial 
court,  179.  Defeats  the  French  at  Ramillies,  211,  His  ho- 
nours and  pension  settled  on  his  posterity,  241.  llis  interview 
with  the  king  of  Sweden,  26.5.  Opposition  formed  against 
him  by  Harley,  268.  Defeats  the  French  at  Oudenarde,  292, 
&c.  Defeats  the  French  at  Malplaquet,  and  reduces  Mons, 
325.  &c.  His  interest  declines,  360.  He  is  insulted  and  re- 
viled, 367.  Surprises  the  French  lines,  and  reduces  Bou- 
chain,  383,  385.  Dismissed  from  his  employments,  405. 
Votes  against  him,  410.  He  retires  to  the  continent,  452. 
Restored  to  his  command,  512.  His  death,  iii.  86,  n,  The 
death  of  his  duchess,  50.5. 

Marlborough,  (Spencer)  duke  of,  his  motions,  iii.  252.  378. 
Opposes  keeping  the  Hanoverians  in  British  pay,  472.  His 
motion  concerning  the  constitutional  queries,  iv.  106.  He  is 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  miscar- 
riage against  Rochefort,  v.  17,  Account  of  his  expedition 
against  St  Malo,  257.  He  is  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  British  troops  in  Germany,  263.  Joins  the  allied  army, 
356.  Dies  at  Munster,  365.  An  account  of  the  transaction 
between  him  and  Mr  Barnard,  450.  &c.  n. 

Mar,  (Erskine)  Earl  of,  professes  attachment  to  king  James, 
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L 36.  Permits  himself  to  be  intercepted,  ibid.  Appointed 
governor  of  Stirling-castle,  82, 

Mar,  Earl  of,  promotes  the  Union,  it.  166.  Created  secretary 
of  state,  169.  Deputed  to  represent  the  hardships  of  the  Union, 
464.  Sets  up  the  pretender’s  standard  in  Scotland,  547.  En- 
gages Argyle  at  Dumblaine,  556.  Retires  with  the  Chevalier 
to  France,  561, 

Marriage  act,  an  account  of,  iv.  160. 

Marseilles,  a plague  there,  iii.  80. 

Marsh,  captain,  commands  the  squadron  6ent  against  Senegal, 

v.  221, 

Marshall,  lieutenant,  his  bravery  and  death,  v.  32L 

Martin,  captain, .wounded,  v.  327. 

Martinique  island,  fort  of,  destroyed  by  two  British  men  of  war, 
v.  320.  The  state  of  it,  vi.  2,  And  description,  3,  &c.  An 
account  of  the  descents  upon  it  by  commodore  Moore,  general 
Hopson,  and  general  Barrington,  5, 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  crowned  queen  of  Eng- 
land, L 15.  Coldness  between  her  and  her  sister  the  princess 
Anne,  1Q8.  She  is  invested  with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
119.  In  which  she  is  embarrassed,  132.  Is  appointed  guar- 
dian, 167.  Precautions  taken  by  her  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  213.  Her  joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  off  La 
Hogue,  219.  She  embarks  troops  for  a descent  upon  France, 
ibid.  Which  is  laid  aside,  and  site  orders  the  troops  to  Flanders, 
ibid.  Where  they  are  disappointed  in  a design  upon  Dunkirk, 
228.  She  establishes  a fund  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  preach- 
ers and  schoolmasters  for  the  Protestant  Vadois,  233.  n»  Dis- 
sention  between  her  and  her  sister,  243.  Her  death  and  dia- 
racter,  320. 

Maryland  described,  iv.  254. 

Masharn,  Mrs,  her  political  intrigues,  ii.  268,  473,  496. 

Maskelyne,  Mr  Nevil,  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  vi. 

31h. 

Mason,  Mr  Charles,  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  vi. 

318. 

— , Major,  commander  of  the  marines  in  the  expedition 

against  Senegal,  v,  290. 
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Massachusetts  Bay  described,  iv.  251,  252. 

Massacre  of  Glencoe,  L 202. 

Massey,  colonel,  assists  in  defeating  the  French  at  Niagara,  vi. 
47. 

Masulipatam,  in  the  East*  Indies,  described,  iv.  231.  Taken  bv 
coloncl  Forde,  vi.  91. 

Matthews,  admiral,  his  conduct  in  the  Mediterranean,  iii.  436, 
465,  482, 

..  — Mr,  murdered  by  Stirn,  vi.  263. 

Matueof,  count  de,  the  Kussian  ambassador,  arrested,  ii.  3QS, 

Maxwell,  colonel,  bravery  of  his  battalion  at  Warbourg,  vi.  316. 
At  Zierenberg,  349. 

Meah  Atchung  continued  governor  of  Surat,  vi.  92. 

Measures  and  weights,  an  inquiry  about,  v.  240,  511,  n.  vi.  223. 

Mecklenburgh  Schwerin,  Frederick,  duke  of,  joins  in  the  confe- 
deracy against  Prussia,  v.  66.  His  dominions  laid  under  contri- 
bution by  the  Prussians,  172,  338.  His  remonstrance  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  vi.  389. 

Medley,  admiral,  his  operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  iii.  578. 
610. 

Melampe  French  ship  of  war  taken,  v.  196. 

Melfort,  (Drummond)  earl  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland, 
i.  53  n.  Excepted  in  king  William’s  pardon,  119.  Corre- 
sponds with  the  English  Jacobites,  212.  He  heads  the  Non- 
compounders, 415.  A letter  of  his  intercepted,  543.  Accom- 
panies the  Chevalier  from  Scotland,  ii.  561. 

- , (Melville)  earl  of,  secretary  for  Scotland,  L42.  Where 

he  supports  the  court  interest  in  parliament,  112.  Lord  privy- 
seal  there,  199.  Discarded,  ii.  63. 

Melville,  major,  assists  in  taking  Guadeloupe,  vi.  19,  Appointed 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Basse-terre,  23,  S3, 

Memel  taken  by  the  Russians,  v.  122. 

Mcnager,  M his  negociation  in  England,  ii.  397. 

Mentz,  John  Frederick,  elector  of.  concludes  a subsidiary  treaty 
with  England,  iv.  86.  His  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia  con- 
cerning the  election  of  a king  of  the  Romans,  122.  His  mi- 
nister rejects  the  king  of  Prussia’s  letter  to  the  Imperial  diet, 
480. 
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Mercer,  colonel,  left  commander  at  Oswego,  iv.  318.  Killed 
there,  -120,  , 

Merci,  count,  assumes  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  in 
Sicily,  iii.  37. 

Messina,  a great  plague  there,  iii.  467,  n, 

Methodists,  some  account  of,  vi.  408. 

Methuen,  Paul,  esq.  resigns  his  post  of  secretary  of  state,  ii.  564. 

Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  questions  the  legality  of  king  Wil- 
liam’s commission  to  reform  the  church  discipline,  L 94. 

Meyer,  colonel,  destroys  the  Austrian  magazine  at  Pilscn,  v.  85. 

Michie,  captain  Colin,  killed,  vi.  97. 

Middleton,  earl  of,  arrested,  L 213.  Obtains  a new  declaration 
from  king  James,  287.  Heads  the  Compounders,  415. 

— — — , sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  created  baron,  ii.  406,  n, 

Mighels,  admiral,  his  expedition  to  Spain,  iii.  44. 

Migonne,  French  frigate,  taken,  v.  540. 

Milford-haven,  resolutions  concerning,  iv.  535.  Acts  in  favour 

of,  v.  215,  461,  486. 

Militia-bill,  proceedings  on,  iv.  353.  468.  Act  for  explaining 
it,  v.  219.  New  laws  relating  to  it,  478.  Rivals  the  standing 
army  in  military  accomplishments,  520.  Bill  for  quickening 
the  execution  of  the  laws  concerning  it,  vi.  195.  Attempt  to 
establish  one  in  Scotland,  196.  Further  regulations  relating  to 
that  in  England,  198.  With  reflections,  200. 

Millar,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Senegal,  v.  292. 

- - , Lieutenant,  his  bravery  and  success,  vi.  311. 

Milne,  ensign,  his  precautions  for  the  safety  of  Fort  Prince  George, 
vi.  230. 

Minden  taken  by  the  French,  v.  106.  Retaken  by  the  Hanove- 
rians, 348.  Repossessed  by  the  French,  vi.  116.  Surrendered 
to  the  allies,  122. 

Minisinks,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35, 

Minorca,  taken,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  ii  303.  Prepara- 
tions against  by  the  French,  and  neglect  of  it  by  the  ministry, 
iv.  368.  Account  of  the  reduction  of  it,  381 — 395.  Inquiry 
into  the  loss  of  it,  520.  &c. 

Mirepoix,  duke  of,  his  embarrassment  in  his  embassy  at  London, 
iv.  279.  His  declaration  to  the  British  ministry,  284.  He  is 
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recalled,  900.  And  sets  out  for  Paris  without  taking  leave, 
323.  His  proposals  at  the  court  of  London,  402.  n. 

Mitcliel,  sir  David,  appointed  a rear-admiral,  i,  266.  One  of 
prince  George’s  council,  ii.  10.  , 

commodore,  his  rencounter  with  Condans,  iii.  585. 
Saves  Zealand,  595. 

Modena,  Francis  III.  duke  of,  extraordinary  treaty  between,  and 
the  court  of  Vienna,  iv.  182. 

Modeste  French  man  of  war  taken,  vi.  550. 

Mohair, — See  Silk  and  Turkey  trade. 

Mohicons,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35, 

Mohok  Indians,  their  habitation,  iv.  252.  Treaty  between  the 
English  governors  and  them,  vi.  35. 

Mohun,  lord,  tried  for  murder,  L 264-.  Killed  in  a duel  with  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  ii.  450. 

Molesworth,  lord,  his  famous  speech,  iii.  76. 

Molineux,  Mr  William,  proceedings  against  his  book,  L 470- 
Moncashcl,  ( Macarty ) lord,  defeated  by  the  Inniskilliners  at  New- 
ton-Butler, L 63. 

Monckton,  general,  sent  with  a detachment  to  Nova-Scotia,  iv. 
293.  His  operations  there,  ibid.  294.  Appointed  to  serve  un- 
der general  Wolfe  against  Quebec,  vi.  52.  Dislodges  a body 
of  the  enemy  from  the  point  of  Levi,  56.  His  operations  at 
the  attack  of  the  entrenchment  at  Montmorenci,  61,  62.  Forms 
a plan  for  landing  the  troops  near  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
69.  And  assists  in  the  execution  of  it,  TO,  Conducts  the  right 
at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  7L  Where  he  is  dangerously 
wounded,  24,  He  receives  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 80,  Goes  to  New-York,  82.  * 

Monmouth,  (Mordaunt)  earl  of,  appointed  first  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  L 8,  Almost  drawn  into  a scheme  for  king 
James’s  restoration,  105.  He  is  dismissed  from  his  office,  114. 
Espouses  the  Princess  Anne’s  interest,  243.  Sent  to  the 
Tower,  but  released,  429. 

Monro,  sir  Robert,  killed  at  Falkirk,  iii.  548. 

■ , of  Culcaim,  routed  at  Inverary,  iii.  546. 

— -,  colonel,  surrenders  Fort  William-Henry,  v.  40. 

Monson,  major,  assists  in  reducing  Carical,  vi.  313. 
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Montague,  Charles,  esq.  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i, 
307,  n.  Promotes  the  new  coinage,  410.  His  character,  461. 
Vote  in  his  favour.  467.  Plans  the  new  East- India  Company, 
468.  Resigns,  501. 

— — — — , captain,  destroys  the  Oriflamme,  v.  252, 

Montcalm,  marquis  de,  reduces  Oswego,  iv.  418.  His  proceed- 
ings in  consequence  thereof,  v.  33,  He  makes  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Fort  William-Henry,  32.  Defeats  colonel  Par- 
ker at  Ticonderoga,  38,  Reduces  Fort  William-Henry,  40. 
His  precautions  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  vi.  55.  Repels 
general  Wolfe  at  Montmorenci,  61,  62.  Is  defeated  and  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  7 L 25. 

Montgomery,  lord,  proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  L 136. 
Engages  in  a plot,  380.  Detained  in  prison,  433.  n. 

'■■■■■  ■■ . sir  James,  sent  by  the  Scottish  convention  to  tender 

the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  L 40.  Conspires  against  the 
government,  104.  Prefers  exile  to  the  discovery  of  his  con- 
federates, 112, 

, colonel,  destroys  the  Cherokees,  towns  and  villages, 

vi.  282.  His  expedition  to  the  middle  settlements,  283. 

31ontrose,  (Graham)  duke  of,  made  secretary  for  Scotland,  ii, 
512.  And  lord-register,  524. 

-■■■■—  > duke  of,  petitions  against  the  election  of  Scottish 

peers,  iii.  266. 

Moore,  commodore,  commands  at  the  Leeward-Islands,  v.  544. 
Where  he  is  reinforced  by  a squadron  under  captain  Hughes, 
vi.  5,  An  account  of  his  attempt  on  Martinique,  6,  &c.  And 
of  his  operations  at  Guadeloupe,  13,  He  sails  to  Antigua,  33, 

■—  -,  captain,  his  success,  v.  543. 

Moravians,  their  tenets,  vi.  4QB. 

Mordaunt,  lord  viscount,  created  earl  of  Monmouth,  L 8, 

11 » sir  John,  appointed  commander  of  the  land  forces  sent 

against  Rochefort,  v.  10,  Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  2L  His 
trial,  25,  He  is  acquitted,  26,  Address  of  the  Commons 
concerning  him,  235. 

Morrison,  captain,  killed,  vi.  283. 

Morocco,  scandalous  treatment  of  the  English  there^ 
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iv.  56,  And  of  captain  Barton  and  hi*  crew,  of  the  Lichfield 
man  of  war,  v.  313. 

Morpeth,  Lord,  his  motion  as  to  the  army,  iii.  244. 

Mortmain,  the  statute  of,  altered,  ii.  114,  iii.  278. 

Morris,  Robert  Hunter,  his  petition  concerning  making  salt  in 
America,  v.  238.  n. 

Mothe,  de  la,  sails  to  America  with  a French  squadron,  ir.  288. 
Part  of  which  is  taken,  289.  He  returns  to  Brest,  322.  Ar- 
rives at  Louisbourg,  v.  35. 

Mountjoy,  (Stuart)  viscount,  sent  to  the  Bastile,  L 52. 

Mulgrave,  (Sheffield)  earl  of,  espouses  the  princess  Anne’s  inte- 
rest, i.  243.  Retards  the  money  bills,  255.  Created  Marquis 
of  Normandy,  307. 

Munden,  admiral,  sir  John,  tried  and  acquitted,  but  dismissed  the 
service,  ii.  34. 

Munich,  count,  his  progress,  iii.  328.  353.  And  condemnation, 

• 432, 

Munster,  disputes  between,  and  Hanover,  iv.  l&L.  Seized  by  the 
French,  vi.  llfL  Retaken  by  the  allies,  123. 

Murder,  an  act  for  the  prevention  of,  iv.  139.  a. 

Murders,  an  account  of  several,  iv.  116,  n.  v.  523,  Sec.  vi.  229. 


249,263. 

Murphy,  lieutenant-colonel,  killed  at  Wandewash,  vi.  106. 
Murray,  lord,  convenes  his  vassals,  who  disperse  rather  than  fight 
against  king  James,  L 48.  Created  earl  of  Tullibardine,  and 
appointed  commissioner  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  406. 
Murray,  lord  Charles,  condemned  and  reprieved,  ii.  555, 

— — , lord  George,  joins  the  young  Chevalier,  iii.  530. 

, lord  John,  his  regiment  suffers  much  at  Ticonderoga, 

v.  300.  A detachment  of  it  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  vi.  5, 
They  assist  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  24,  29.  Sent  to  North- 
America,  33. 

- Mr,  his  character,  iv.  J.  Promotes  the  bill  for  extend- 
ing the  military  laws  to  the  East-India  Company’s  settlements. 
215.  Created  attorney-general,  219.  Lord  Mansfield,  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  temporary  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  v.  5. 
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Murray,  Hon.  Alexander,  proceedings  against,  iv.  LLL  Proces- 
sion at  his  releasement  from  Newgate,  115.  Animosity  of  the 
Commons  towards  him,  128.  Proceedings  upon  a pamphlet 
entitled  his  Case,  129. 

, Hon.  General  James,  nominated  to  command,  under 

general  Wolfe,  against  Quebec,  vi.  52.  His  operations  at 
the  attack  of  the  entrenchments  of  the  river  Montmorenci,  61, 
62.  He  is  detached  up  that  river,  64.  Forms  a plan  for  land- 
ing the  troops  near  the  heights  of  Abraham,  8S.  And  assists 
in  executing  it,  7Q=  Conducts  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  21.  Where  he  acts  bravely,  72.  He  receives  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  80.  Appointed  commander 
at  Quebec,  82,  His  vigilance  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
post,  and  the  reduction  of  Canada,  286  His  motives  for  giving 
battle  to  the  French,  290.  By  whom  he  is  worsted,  292,  &c. 
But  obliges  them  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Quebec  with  preci- 
pitation, 295.  He  lands  at  Montreal,  301.  Publishes  mani- 
festoes among  the  Canadians,  301.  Co-operates  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Montreal,  302. 

Musgrave,  sir  Christopher,  his  character,  L 265.  Favours  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  succession,  528.  Created  a privy-counsellor, 
ii.  m. 

Mutiny  bill,  proceedings  on,  iv.  17,  68,  153,  214.  278,  n,  498. 

Muy,  Chevalier  de,  defeated  at  Warbourg,  vi.  347. 

Mylne,  Mr,  his  plan  for  the  bridge  at  Black-Friars  preferred,  vi. 

266. 


N. 

•N  ABOB. — See  East-Indies. 

Nadasti,  general,  takes  Schweidnitz,  v.  159. 

Nairn.  Lord,  impeached  and  condemned,  ii.  564.  Set  at  liberty 
by  an  act  of  grace,  594. 

— , lord,  joins  the  young  Chevalier,  iii.  530. 

, Major,  executed  as  a deserter,  ii.  555. 

Namur,  siege  and  capture  of,-  by  the  Confederates,  i.  847.  35 1. 

VOL  VI.  • 
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Nanticoques,  Indians,  treaty  between  them  and  the  British  colo- 
nies, vi.  35. 

Narsipore,  French  factory  at,  taken  by  captain  Knox,  vi.  90. 

National  debt,  debates  on,  iii.  1.58.  Scheme  for  reducing  the 
interest  of,  iv.  62,  Some  articles  of,  consolidated,  135.  Re- 
marks on  it,  vi.  184. 

Natterville,  lord,  proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  ii.  563. 

Naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants,  bill  for,  brought  in,  but 
dropped,  L 303.  Passed,  ii.  312.  Repealed,  414.  Further 
proceedings  on  the  bill  for,  iv.  104.  And  on  that  of  the  Jews, 

156,  208. 

Navigation,  remarks  on  the  freedom  of,  v.  429,  &c. 

Navy,  plan  for  manning,  iv.  30.  v.  228,  474. 

Negroes  make  an  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  vi.  306,  &c. 

NeviU,  admiral,  his  expedition  to  the  West-Indies,  L 438.  And 
death,  439. 

Neutral  Islands,  motions  concerning,  iv.  3L  Part  of  them  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French,  42.  And  evacuated,  43. 

Newburgh,  earl  of,  eludes  a search,  L 213. 

Newcastle,  duke  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  L 

12. 

, J.  Holies,  (earl  of  Clare)  created  duke  of,  i,  307,  n. 

And  lord  privy-seal,  ii.  162, 

, ( Pelham ) duke  of,  ordered  to  stand  godfather  to  the 

Prince  of  Wales’s  son,  iii.  g.  Appointed  secretary  of  state, 
107,  n,  iii.  562.  Elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, iv.  34.  Presents  a bill  for  a regency  in  case  of  a 
minor  king,  101.  Proposes  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  the  Jews,  211.  Resigns  the  seals,  and  is  appoint- 
ed first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  219.  A commissioner  of  that  board, 
v.  7. 

man  of  war  lost,  vi.  395. 

Newdigate,  sir  Roger,  his  motion  touching  the  repeal  of  the  Jews’ 
bill,  iv.  212,  . • 

New-England,  a general  description  of,  iv.  251. 

Newfoundland  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  ii.  459. 

New-Hampshire  described,  iv.  252. 
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New-Jeraey  described,  iv.  258.  Its  governor  and  deputies  assist 
at  a grand  treaty  with  the  Indians,  vL  34, 

Newport,  lord  viscount,  called  to  the  council-board  by  king 
William,  L 5,  n.  Excepted  in  king  James’s  pardon,  210,  n. 
Created  earl  of  Bradford,  307,  n. 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  master  of  the  mint,  iii.  10- 

, Major,  left  commander  at  Goree,  v.  Sift. 

New-York  described,  iv.  251.  Divisions  in  it,  262. 

Neynoe,  an  Irish  priest,  taken  into  custody,  iii.  88,  Drowned  in 
making  his  escape,  93, 

Niagara  fort  built,  iv.  199.  Plan  for  the  reduction  of  it,  vi.  39, 
With  remarks,  40.  It  is  surrendered  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 

46,  &c. 

NichoLs,  major,  wounded,  iv.  309. 

Nieuport,  communication  between  it  and  England  interrupted, 
v.  136.  It  receives  a French  garrison,  137. 

Nithsdale,  (Maxwell)  earl  of,  impeached  and  condemned,  ii.  564. 
Makes  his  escape,  567. 

Noailles,  mareschal  de,  worsted  at  Dettingen,  iii,  4.54.  The  sick 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  left  to  his  care,  455. 

Nonjurors,  their  rise,  L 12.  Arguments  for  and  against  them, 
163. 

Norbury,  captain,  his  bravery,  vi.  311. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  committed  to  the  Tower,  iii.  90.' 

Normandy,  (Sheffield)  marquis  of,  condemns  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition, L 553.  Appointed  lord  privy-seal,  ii.  1ft  And  duke  of 
Buckingham,  59,  n. 

Norris,  sir  John,  sent  to  the  Baltic,  ii.  527.  iii.  56.  To  Lisbon, 
27L  Attempts  to  intercept  the  Ferrol  squadron,  5163.  Makes 
two  fruitless  expeditions  towards  the  Spanish  coa3t,  406. 

North  and  Grey,  lord,  sent  to  the  Tower,  iii.  88. 

Nottingham,  earl  of,  appointed  secretary  of  State,  L 6.  Except- 
ed in  king  James’s  indemnity,  210.  Attempt  against  him, 
254.  Discarded,  291.  Vote  in  his  favour,  2QL  Start*  a 
doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  parliament,  323,  n.  Objects 
to  the  words  “ rightful ” and  “ lawful ,”  as  ‘applied  to  king 
William,  387.  Opposes  the  bill  of  abjuration,  595.  Appoint- 
ed secretary’  of  state,  ii.  1ft  Vote  in  his  favour,  1 10.  Resigns 
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the  seals,  117.  In  danger  of  the  Tower  for  reflecting  on  king 
William’s  memory,  154.  Opposes  the  Union,  245.  Objects 
to  the  preliminaries  of  pence,  402.  Revives  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity,  404.  Appointed  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, 513.  Discarded,  .567.  Opposes  the  septennial  act,  570. 

Nova-Scotia,  schemes  for  a settlement  in,  iv.  36,  &c.  Disputes 
about  its  limits,  3L  Conferences  relating  to  it  broke  up,  183. 
Description  of  it,  184.  249.  Short  view  of  the  dispute  con- 
cerning its  limits,  18.5.  Perfidious  practices  of  the  French 
there,  201,  202.  From  whence  they  are  expelled,  293.  294. 

N 1,  Mr,  his  character,  iv.  4. 

Nugent,  Mr,  appointed  a commissioner  of  the  treasury,  v.  7. 


liam,  L 74. 

Oberg,  general,  defeated  by  the  prince  of  Soubise  at  Landwern- 
hagen,  v.  3 62. 

Obrien,  captain,  his  bravery  and  success,  vi.  312. 

Ocean  French  man  of  war  taken,  v.  5.50. 

Occasional  conformity,  bill  to  prevent,  brought  in,  ii.  50, 101, 
153.  \nd  passed,  404.  Repealed,  iii.  26. 

Ochterlony,  captain,  an  affecting  anecdote  of,  vi.  63,  n, 

O’Farrel,  colonel,  broke,  L 349. 

Ogilvie,  lord,  joins  the  young  Chevalier,  iii.  534. 

, , countess  of,  arrested,  v.  68, 

Ogle,  sir  Chaloner,  sent  to  the  West-Indies,  iii.  365.  Joins  admi- 
ral Vernon.  384. 

Oglethorp,  sir  Theophilus,  proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  i. 
136.  He  eludes  a search,  213. 


.,  general,  substance  of  one  of  his  speeches,  iii.  201 . 


He  embarks  for  Georgia,  220.  His  operations,  381,  n.  439. 
543, 

Ohio  company,  the  rise  and  conduct  of,  iv.  197.  The  British  in- 
terest established  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  vi.  286, 

O'Kelly  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Inaiskilliners,  L 83, 


O. 


i,  Titus,  obtains  a pardon  and  pension  from  king  Wil- 
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O’Kenedy,  colonel,  surrenders  Carangoly,  vi.  104. 

Olmutz  invested  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  v.  368.  Some  account 
of  it,  369-  The  siege  ot  it  raised,  372- 

Oneidos,  Indians,  conclude  a treaty  with  the  English  settlements, 
vi.  35.  - 

Onondago  river,  two  forts  begun  on,  iv.  318.  Taken  by  the 
French,  418. 

Onondagoes,  Indians,  make  a treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi. 

35. 

Onslow,  Arthur,  esq.  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
iii.  156,  36L  407,615,  221. 

Ontario,  lake,  described,  iv  314. 

■ ■ ■.  fort,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  419. 

Orange,  William  Henry,  prince  of,  marries  the  princess  Anne, 

iii.  253.  Elected  Stadtholder,  594,  618.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, iv.  1 18.  Marriage  of  his  daughter,  vi.  328. 

— — , princess  of,  endeavours  to  adjust  the  difference  between 
England  and  Holland,  v.  284,  431.  Her  death  and  character, 
521,  and  n. 

Orford,  (ltussel)  earl  of,  impeached,  L 562.  And  acquitted, 
568.  Scheme  to  raise  him  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  ii. 
272.  Resigns,  363. 

. , (Walpole)  earl  of,  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  iii.  419. 

His  death,  507,  n, 

Oriflamme  French  man  of  war  destroyed,  v.  252. 

Orkney,  George  Hamilton,  created  earl  of,  L 398.  Embarks 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  Holland,  ii.  126; 

Orleans,  duke  of,  his  engagements  with  king  George  the  First, 
ii.  546.  575.  Conspiracy  against  him,  iii.  30-  His  death, 
104. 

— — — , Louis-Philip,  duke  of,  serves  in  Germany  under  M. 
d’Etrfies,  v.  105, 

Ormond,  duke  of,  takes  possession  of  Dublin,  L 131.  Entertains 
king  William  at  Kilkenny,  138.  Taken  prisoner,  272.  His 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  ii.  34.  His  operations  at  Vigo,  36..  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  46,  363,  General  in  Flanders,  425, 
Restricted  from  acting  offensively,  ibid.  440.  Proclaims  a ces- 
sation of  arms,  444.  And  seizes  Ghent  and  Bruges,  445, 


a. 
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Dismissed.  512.  Impeached  and  attainted,  542,  543.  Dis- 
appointed in  an  attempt  upon  England,  iii.  32= 

Orphans’  fund,  in  London,  established  by  act  of  parliament,  L 
298. 

Orphee  French  man  of  war  taken,  v.  251= 

Orrery,  (Boyle)  earl  of,  committed  to  the  Tower,  iii.  87. 

Osborne,  sir  Danvers,  animosity  in  New-York  concerning  his  in- 
structions, iv.  362. 

, admiral,  sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  v.  28.  His  suc- 
cess, 251.  He  receives  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


Ostend,  communication  between  it  and  England  broke  off,  v.  136. 

It  receives  a French  garrison,  137. 

■ . ■ East-India  Company  erected,  iii.  99=  Suspended,  140. 

And  dissolved,  195. 

Oswald,  Mr,  urges  the  necessity  of  a militia  in  Scotland,  vi. 

196. 

Oswego  described,  iv.  314.  Neglect  in  not  fortifying  it,  315. 
Reduced  and  demolished  by  the  French,  418.  In  possession  of 
the  English,  v.  311. 

Ottoman  Porte,  a man  of  war  belonging  to,  taken,  vi.  323. 
Overkirke,  or  d’Auverquerque,  appointed  by  king  William  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  L 5.  Makes  an  attempt  upon  the  French 

lines,  ii.  141. 

Ourry,  captain,  destroys  a French  privateer,  vi.  316. 

Oxford,  university,  reasons  against  its  addressing  the  king,  ii. 
579.  Severities  exercised  upon  some  of  its  students,  iv.  32= 
Its  addresses  rejected,  33,  Installations  at,  v.  535- 

(Harley)  earl  of,  dissention  between  him  and  Boling- 
broke,  ii.  472,  496.  Disgraced,  497.  Impeached,  536.  And 
sent  to  the  Tower,  538.  Tried,  590.  His  death,  iii.  507.  tb. 
Oxfordshire  election,  proceedings  on,  iv.  272,  Sec. 


515= 
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PaCKINGTON,  sir  John,  his  speech,  ii.  243. 

Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  elector  opposes  the  scheme  for  elect- 
ing the  Archduke  king  of  the  Romans,  iv.  86,  But  engages 
his  vote  for  electing  him  on  certain  conditions,  125,  146- 
Many  of  his  troops  desert  from  the  army  of  the  empire,  v. 
127. 

Palatines,  votes  against  their  inviters,  ii.  371. 

Palleotti,  marquis  de,  hanged  for  murder,  iii.  1_L 

Palms,  Mr,  the  Imperial  minister,  his  memorial,  iii.  134. 

Papists,  their  presentations  vested  in  the  two  universities,  L 27, 

•,  of  Ireland,  their  loyalty,  v.  567. 

Parker,  lord,  (earl  of  Macclesfield’s  son)  seconds  the  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Jews’  act,  iv.  211.  Proceedings  relating  to 
the  election  for  Oxfordshire,  273. 

, colonel  John,  defeated  near  Ticonderoga,  v.  22. 

.,  captain,  his  success,  v.  245,  539,  543. 

Parliamentary  proceedings,  William  III.  and  Mary,  L 10,  16, 
21,  64,  98,  106,  U3,  149,  190,  193,  243,290,  319,— -Wih 
Jiam  I1L  329,  364,  385,  408,  4H,  417,  455,  462,  486,  5QL 
511,  536,  541— Anne,  551,  573,  589,  ii.  4*  12,  41,  10L  106, 
15],  158,  192,  239.  242,  250.  First  British  parliament,  272, 
310,  329,  360,  401,  428,  43L  433,  457,  460,  472,  494, 

507 George  L 518,  569,  586,  iii.  8,  23,  34,  45,  62,  81,  88, 

98,  105,  108,  111,  117,  129. — George  _IL  149,  156,  163. 
172.  177,  184,  190.  198,  222,  241,  261.  274,  315,  329,  336, 
341,  355,  366,  407,  442,  470,  504,  563,  586,  614,  iv.  4,  59, 
92,  127,  148,  207,  220,  268,  334, 352,  482,  v.  196,  450,  462, 

__ in  Ireland  at  the  revolution,  James  IL- 

L 65 William  III.  343,  406,  495— Anne,  ii.  75,  169,  272, 

391.  471.— George  L 562.  iii.  102,  174.  iv.  221.  351.  v.  565. 

—See  Ireland. 

Parliaments,  acts  concerning  the  election  of  members  of,  v.  227. 
and  u.  Endeavours  used  to  contract  their  duration,  L 260. 
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4.  239.  New  act  for  ascertaining  the  qualification  of  members 

of,  vi.  210. 

Parma,  duke  of,  his  death,  iii.  1 9*. 

, Philip,  duke  of,  joins  in  a defensive  league  with  the  em- 
peror, king  of  Sardinia,  &c.  iv.  HI.  Remarks  on  an  article 
of  the  peace  at  Aix  la-Chapelle  concerning  the  settlement  of 
the  dominions  of,  vi.  162. 

Partition-treaties  signed,  i.  481,  520.  Generally  disagreeable 
to  all  Europe,  524.  Condemned  by  the  English  parliament, 

551. 

Paterson,  William,  projector  of  the  bank  of  England,  i,  298. 

And  of  the  Scottish  African  company,  342. 

Patronages  restored  in  Scotland,  ii.  414. 

Patten,  captain,  reinforces  Oswego,  iv.  415. 

Paul,  colonel,  arrested,  ii.  548. 

, , Rev.  Mr  William,  executed,  ii.  56p. 

Paulet,  lord,  created  ear),  ii.  2AE  His  sarcasm  on  Marlborough, 
4.9Q-  Opposes  the  septennial  act,  570. 

. , earl,  his  motion  against  the  king’s  going  to  Hanover,  iv. 

285. 

Paunceforth,  Mr,  an  army  agent,  committed  to  the  Tower,  i. 

331. 

Pawnbrokers,  an  act  for  the  licensing  of,  iv.  132,  n,  Bill  brought 
in  for  the  restriction  of,  LS6»  An  act  passed  for  that  purpose, 

iv.  504. — See  Plate. 

Paxion,  Mr  Nicholus,  committed  to  Newgate,  iii.  420. 

Payne,  Nevil,  manages  a scheme  for  king  James’s  restoration,  i. 

105.  His  fidelity,  1 L2. 

Payton,  captain,  his  narrow  escape,  v.  258. 

Peerage  bill,  proceedings  on,  iii.  34,  48. 

Pelham,  sir  Thomas,  created  lord,  ii.  242. 

, Henry,  Esq.  his  character,  iii.  121 ; iv.  2-  His  defence 

of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  60.  His  speeches  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  interest  of  the  natiqna)  debt,  64,  65,  Remarks 
on  his'  parliamentary  proceedings,  15,  He  supports  the  ge- 
neral naturalization  bill,  103.  Opposes  an  amendment  in  the 
bill  lor  repealing  the  Jews’  act,  212.  And  a motion  for  re- 
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pealing  a former  act  in  favour  of  that  people,  214.  His  death, 

21 B. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  appointed  lord  privy-seal,  L 199.  n.  One  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Kyswick,  435.  President  of  the  coun- 
cil, 494,  n.  Refuses  a pension  at  his  dismission  from  the  office 
of  lord  high-admiral,  ii.  IQ.  President  of  the  council  and  am- 
bassador to  Holland,  178.  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  271. 
Lord  high-admiral,  310. 

Pensions  and  places,  bills  passed  concerning,  v.  234,  488. 

Penn,  W.  engages  in  a plot  to  restore  king  James,  L ItiO. 

Pennsylvania  described,  iv.  253.  Disagreement  between  its  go- 
vernor and  assembly,  302.  Its  governor  and  deputies  assist  at 
a treaty  with  divers  Indian  nation!!,  vi.  35. 

Pepperel,  sir  William,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton, 
iii.  518.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  a regiment,  264. 

Perkins,  sir  William,  tried  and  executed,  i,  390. 

Perth,  (Drummond)  duke  of,  joins  the  young  Chevalier,  iii. 
530. 

Pestilential  fever  from  the  contagion  of  the  sessions  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  iv.  83, 

Peter,  czar,  travels  in  disguise,  L 442.  Defeated  at  Narva  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  538,  n,  Rupture  between  him  and 
king  George  L iii.  2.  Favours  the  king  of  Sweden’s  designs 
in  favour  of  the  Chevalier,  ii.  576,  iii.  3,  His  generosity  to  the ' 
English,  19,  His  death,  124. — See  Charles  XII. 

Peterborough,  (Mordaunt)  earl  of,  impeached,  i,  99, 

earl  of,  his  progress  in  Spain,  ii.  185,  189,  215. 

&c.  His  conduct  scrutinized  and  vindicated,  278.  Appointed 
ambassador  to  Sicily,  473.  Arrested  in  Italy,  for  which  an 
apology  is  made  by  the  pope,  iii.  7, 

Peyton,  commodore,  his  conduct  in  the  East  Indies,  iii.  580. 

, ensign,  an  affecting  anecdote  of,  vi.  63,  n» 

Pharass  Cawn  appointed  haib  of  Surat,  vi.  92,  93. 

Philadelphia  described,  iv.  253.  ► 

Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  L 530. 
Renounces  the  crowu  of  France,  ii.  432,  449.  Treaty  between 
him  and  Great  Britain,  476.  His  remonstrance  against  sir 
George  Byng’s  conduct,  iii.  22,  War  between  him  and  Enjj- 
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land,  30.  Accedes  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  43.  Abdicates 
the  throne,  107.  Which  he  remounts,  and  concludes  an  al- 
liance with  the  emperor,  114.  Treaties  between  him  and 
England,  140.  177,  103-  His  manifesto,  353.  War  between 
England  and  him,  353.  His  death,  585.  n, 

Philip,  Don,  his  progress  in  Italy,  iii.  435.  464,  500.  517.  576. 

Philips,  sir  John,  his  motion  concerning  voting  for  members  of 
parliament,  v.  324. 

, captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  at  Minden,  vi.  l2l.  n. 

And  at  Warbourg,  346. 

Phipps,  sir  Constantine,  disgraced  at  court,  ii.  513.  And  ho- 
noured at  Oxford,  515- 

Pigot,  governor,  his  prudent  conduct  at  Madras,  vi.  86. 

Piracies  committed  by  the  English  privateers,  v.  280.  Law  con- 
cerning the  trial  of,  474,  &c- 

Pirates  made  examples  of,  v.  522. 

Pitsligo,  lord,  joins  the  young  Chevalier,  iii.  534- 

Pitt,  Mr  John,  his  report  concerning  the  American  iron,  iv. 
513. 

— , William,  Esq.  signalizes  himself  in  the  house  of  commons, 
iii.  278.  338,  369.  482.  Appointed  vice  treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  paymaster  of  the  forces,  562.  One  of  Mr  Pelham’s  par- 
tizans,  iv.  6.  Opposes  the  sea-officers  being  heard  by  council, 
16.  Part  of  his  speech  on  the  mutiny-bill,  19,  In  vindication 
of  the  ministry,  96,  He  opposes  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  seamen,  98,  Supports  the  general  naturalization  bill,  104. 
Opposes  an  amendment  in  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Jews’  act, 

212.  And  a motion  for  repealing  a former  act  in  their  favour, 

21 3.  His  motion  in  favour  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners,  271. 
He  opposes  a clause  in  favour  of  Hanover,  337.  Is  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  paymaster,  338,  Appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  brings  a message  in  favour  of  German  mercenaries, 
493.  And  one  concerning  admiral  Byng,  542.  He  and  his 
friends  are  placed  in  the  administration,  v.  2.  Commanded  to 
resign,  5,  Receives  honourable  testimonies  from  the  people 
of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct,  ibid.  He  is  restated  to 
his  office,  Q. 
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Pittsburg,  fort  Du  Quesne  so  denominated,  v.  314.  Improve- 
ments made  there  by  general  Stanwitz,  vL  287. 

Plate,  dealers  in,  taxes  upon,  v.  208,  491. 

Play-house  act,  proceedings  upon,  iiL  306. 

Plunket,  Mr  John,  proceedings  against  him,  iii.  93, 

Pocock,  admiral,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Chandernagore, 
v.  52.  Succeeds  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet,  323. 
Worsts  M.  d’Apche,  324,  Tries  three  of  his  captains,  ibid. 
Defeats  M.  d’ Apche  a second  time,  327.  Who  leaves  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas,  ibid.  He  worsts  him  a third 
time,  and  maintains  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  ocean,  vi. 
96, 

Poets,  eminent,  an  account  of,  v.  381.  &c. 

Poland,  factions  in,  concerning  the  Russians,  iv.  1 35.  And  pro- 
ceeding in  the  diet  of,  concerning  them  and  the  election  of  a 
duke  of  Courland,  403.  Invaded  by  the  Prussians,  v.  121, 
12&  Result  of  its  diet,  vi.  388. — See  Augustus  IIL 

Polwartli,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  opposition,  iii.  276, 
305. 

Pondicherry,  French  East  India  settlement,  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  by  admiral  Boscawen,  iii.  622.  Its  reduction,  vi.  391.- 

. , French  Indiaman  taken,  v.  30. 

Poor,  resolutions  concerning,  v.  505.  Remarks  on  those  resolu- 
tions, .509. — See  Servants. 

Pope  Innocent  XI.  his  death  and  character,  L 88,  Benedict 
XIV.  his  death  and  character,  v.  413. 

Clement  XIII.  elected,  v.  414,  His  character,  ibid.  Dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  vi.  322. 

Porteus,  captain  John,  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  iii.  282.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  commons  on  that  affair,  293. 

Porter,  captain,  wounded  in  his  engagement  with  the  Florissant, 

* v.  545- 

Portland,  ( Bentinck ) earl  of,  groom  of  the  stole  and  keeper  of  the 
privy-purse,  L fi.  King  William’s  grant  to  him  addressed 
against  by  the  commons,  374.  Settles  the  articles  of  peace 
with  France,  448.  Sent  ambassador  to  France,  461.  Resigns 
his  employments,  475.  Signs  the  first  partition  treaty,  482. 
Impeached  and  acquitted,  560. 
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Portnjore,  (Collier)  earl  of,  appointed  general  in  Spain,  ii. 

Portsmouth,  conflagration  at,  vi.  266- 

Portugal. — See  John  and  Joseph. 

Post  fines,  act  concerning,  v.  480,  n. 

Potter,  Mr,  introduces  the  register  bill,  iv.  lfifi. 

Powis,  (Herbert)  duke  of,  accompanies  king  James  II.  to  Ire- 
land, i,  53,  du  Committed  to  the  Tower,  ii.  549, 

Prague  invested  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  v.  85,  The  siege  of  it 
raised,  86. 

Prelacy  abolished  iu  Scotland,  L 43. 

Presbyterians,  king  William’s  efforts  in  their  favour,  i,  IT.  They 
prosecute  the  episcopalians  most  violently,  9Sj  113, 165.  They 
take  umbrage  at  king  William,  199.  Oppose  the  act  of  tole- 
ration, ii.  69.  Acts  passed  unfavourable  for  them,  414,  481. 
Indulging  to  them,  iii.  21, 

Preston,  (Graham)  viscount  of,  proclamation  for  apprehending 
him,  L 136.  He  conspires  against  the  government,  159. 
Obtains  a pardon,  161.  Committed  to  Newgate,  198,  But 
released,  ibid. 

Pretender  (the).— Vide  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Prideaux,  general,  killed  at  Niagara,  vi.  46, 

Prince  Edward  French  frigate  destroyed,  vi.  310, 

George  man  of  war  burnt  at  sea,  v.  255 ■ 

Prior,  Mr,  sent  to  Fontainbleau,  ii.  395.  Taken  into  custody, 
531. 

Pritchard,  captain,  his  success,  i,  308. 

Privateers,  English,  piracies  committed  by,  v.  280.  Regulations 
with  respect  to  them,  474. 

Prize-money,  act  concerning,  vi.  220. 

Proceedings  in  parliament. — See  parliamentary  proceedings. 

Proclamation  act  against  rioters,  ii.  539. 

Protector  fire-ship  lost,  vi.  395. 

Protestant  religion,  remarks  on  the  preservation  of  its  being  made 
a pretext  for  the  continental  war,  v.  197.  199. 210,  421. 

Protestants  in  Ireland  oppressed,  L 68. 

Prudent  French  roan  of  war  destroyed,  v.  302. 

Prussia. — See  Frederick  III.  Henry,  Ferdinand. 


INDEX. 


Public  houses,  laws  for  the  regulation  of,  iv.  132.  156.  n,  503. 
Pulteney,  Daniel,  Esq.  his  arguments  against  the  bill  prohibiting 
loans  to  foreign  princes,  iii.  183. 

- William,  Esq.  some  account  of  his  conduct  in  parlia. 
ment,  ii.  431.  Appointed  secretary  at  war,  513.  Resigns, 
534.  His  conduct  in  parliament,  iii.  93,  110,  111.  158,  200. 
21 3.  His  name  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  214. 
His  conduct  in  parliament,  242,  357.  358.  Created  earl  of 
Bath,  415. 

Punishments,  reflections  on,  iv.  139.  vi.  232. 


Q. 

(^UAKERS,  their  solemn  affirmation  allowed  instead  of  au 
oath,  L 389.  n.  Further  indulged,  iii.  S5,  Fate  of  their  peti- 
tion against  tithes,  277.  ; 

Quarantine  act,  an  account  of,  iv.  152. 

Quarendon,  lord,  joins  in  the  opposition,  iii.  420. 

Quebec,  the  siege  of  it  planned,  vi.  3S.  Remarks  on  that  scheme, 
39.  Account  of  the  expedition  against  and  reduction  of,  49, 
Sec.  Precautions  taken  for  its  defence  by  general  Murray, 
287.  It  is  besieged  by  the  French,  293.  Who  arc  obliged  to 
retire  with  precipitation,  295. 

Queenborough  man  of  war  lost,  vi.  395. 

Queensberry  (Douglas)  duke  of,  assists  at  the  proclamation  of 
king  William  and  queen  Mary  in  Scotland,  L 40,  Appointed 
high-commissioner  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  ii.  16.  And 
secretary  of  state  in  Scotland,  63.  Opens  the  parliament  there, 
65.  His  conduct  there,  66,  67,  69 — 74.  Made  lord  privy-seal 
in  Scotland,  ii.  163.  Opens  the  parliament  there  as  high  com- 
missioner, 228.  Defends  the  union,  236,  237.  Created  duke 
of  Dover,  287.  Appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  312. 

- , duke  of  petitions  against  the  election  of  the 

Scottish  peers,  iii.  265, 

Quo  Warrauto,  writs  of,  inquiry  instituted  concerning,  L 100. 
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RaINE,  Mr  Henry,  an  account  of  his  hospital  for  poor 
maidens,  v.  443. 

Rai.sonnable  Frenchman  of  war  taken,  v.  255. 

Ramillies  man  of  war  wrecked,  vi.  277. 

Ramsay,  general,  his  bravery  at  Namur,  L 35Q. 

Randan,  duke  de,  his  generous  and  humane  conduct  in  Hanover, 

v.  348, 

Ranelagh,  (Cole)  earl  of,  scheme  against  him,  L 192.  Ex- 
pelled the  house  of  commons  for  misapplying  public  money, 

ii.  56- 

Ratcliff,  Charles,  Esq.  titular  earl  of  Derwentwater,  beheaded, 

iii.  56, S. 

Ratisbon,  arret  of  the  evangelical  body  at,  in  favour  of  Branden- 
burgh,  Hanover,  Ac.  with  the  emperor’s  answer  to  it,  vi.  149. 
Complaints  exhibited  in  the  diet  at,  391. 

Redoubtable  French  man  of  war  burnt,  v.  550. 

Register-bill  of  births,  Ac.  proceedings  on,  iv.  166- 
Registers,  public,  of  conveyances,  bill  for  keeping,  proposed 
but  rejected,  v.  229. 

Reid,  general,  conducts  an  Austrian  corps  at  Torgau,  vi.  .884. 
Resolution  man  of  war  lost,  v.  561. 

Revel,  a fire  at,  vi.  129. 

Revenue,  public  and  royal,  settled  distinctly,  L 24. 

Revolution,  the  state  of  affairs  after  it,  L 2,  Ac. 

Richelieu,  duke  de,  account  of  his  siege  and  reduction  of  St 
Philip’s  Castle,  iv.  381 — 395.  He  supersedes  the  mareschal 
D’Etrees  in  Germany,  v.  112.  Penetrates  into  the  Prussian 
dominions  with  the  army,  118,  Which  commits  great  dis- 
orders, 119.  - Levies  contributions  in  Halbertstadt,  147.  Fa- 
vours Soubise’s  retreat,  156.  He  expostulates  with  prince 
Ferdinand  on  the  reassembling  the  Hanoverians,  187.  His 
proceedings  at  Zell,  190.  He  fixes  his  head  quarters  at 
Hanover,  191.  He  is  superseded  by  the  count  de  Clermont, 

Pit? 
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Richmond,  (Lenox)  duke  of,  a munificent  patron  of  genius,  r. 
449.  His  behaviour  at  Minden  approved  by  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, vi.  121,  n. 

Riot  act  passed,  ii.  539. 

Riots  in  different  parts  of  England,  iv.  34,  52,  176,  394,  481.  v. 

30,  439. 

■ in  Ireland,  v.  569. 

Ripperda,  duke  de,  disgraced,  iii.  127. 

Robbers,  their  audaciousness,  iii.  189. 

Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  plenipotentiary  at  Utrecht,  ii.  418. 

, sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la- 

Chapelle,  iii.  614. 

, appointed  secretary  of  state,  iv.  219. 

Resigns  the  seals,  and  is  made  master  of  the  wardrobe,  339. 

, George,  Esq.  expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  his 

part  in  the  frauds  on  the  charitable  corporation,  iii.  214. 

Rochefort,  account  of  the  expedition  against,  v.  9,  &c. 

Rochester,  (Laurence  Hyde)  earl  of,  a scheme  against  him,  L 
192.  Starts  a doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  parliament,  323,  n» 
Proposes  altering  the  words,  “ rightful,”  “ lawful,”  as  ap- 
plied to  king  William,  382,  Appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  536.  Thwarts  king  William,  588,  Continued  in  his 
government  of  Ireland  by  Queen  Anne,  ii.  10.  Proposes  that 
the  English  should  act  only  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war  against 
France,  LL  Resigns  the  government  of  Ireland,  59.  Op- 
poses the  union,  245,  Appointed  president  of  the  council, 
363.  His  death,  374. 

Rockingham,  Lewis  lord,  created  an  earl,  ii.  514.  n, 

Rodney,  admiral,  bombards  Havre-de-Grace,  v.  542.  Destroys 
some  vessels  on  the  coast  of  France,  vi.  316. 

Rollo,  lord,  takes  possession  of  the  island  of  St  John,  v.  305. 
Disarms  the  Canadians,  vi.  SQL 

Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  their  loyalty,  v.  568. 

Romans,  proceedings  for  electing  the  archduke  Joseph  king  of, 
iv.  85.  120,  146. 

Rooke,  sir  George,  a fleet  of  merchant  ships  under  his  convoy 
attacked,  and  partly  destroyed,  by  the  French,  L 281.  Mis- 
carries in  a design  against  the  Toulon  squadron,  431.  His 
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expedition  to  Cadiz,  ii.  34.  To  Vigo,  3fL  Take*  Gibraltar, 
l ift.  Worsts  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga,  HQ,  Laid  aside, 

1.58. 

Rockwood,  Mr,  his  trial  and  execution,  L 392,  394. 

Rothes,  earl  of,  his  motions  concerning  a successor  to  the  crow* 
of  Scotland,  ii.  07,  1520. 

, earl  of.  signalizes  himself  at  Roucoux,  iii.  574. 

Rouille,  M.  his  letter  to  Mr  Fox,  iv.  358. 

Rous,  captain,  his  proceedings  in  America,  iv.  293. 

Rowley,  captain,  destroys  the  Oriflamrae,  v.  252. 

Royal  assurance  company  established,  iii.  53, 

Rum See  Spirituous  Liquors  and  Sugar  Colonies. 

Russel,  admiral,  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  L 21ft. 
Examined  and  acquitted,  248.  Disputes  between  the  two 
houses  concerning  him,  253.  Appointed  first  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  307,  n.  Relieves  Barcelona,  360.  Bom- 
bards Palamos,  361.  Disappoints  a threatened  invasion,  383. 
Created  earl  of  Orford,  433,  n. 

■■  - ■,  colonel,  commands  a body  of  Dutch  troops  against  the 
English  and  East  India  company,  vi.  99, 

Russians  ordered  to  assist  the  queen  of  Hungary,  v.  65,  Their 
progress  stopned,  67.  They  block  up  the  Prussian  ports  in 
the  Baltic,  121.  Quicken  their  motions,  122.  Take  Me- 
mel,  ibid.  Advance  against  Prussia.  139.  Skirmish  with  the 
Prussians,  140.  Attacked  by  mareschtd  Lehwald,  ibid.  Make 
a hasty  retreat  from  the  Prussian  territories,  141.'  Whieh 
they  re-enter,  374.  Are  defeated  at  Zondorf,  377.  Their 
barbarities  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  379,  n.  Miscarry  in 
their  attempt  upon  Colberg,  395.  Defeat  the  Prussians  at 
Zullichau,  vi.  134.  And  at  Cunersdorf,  1 36.  Part  of  them 
detached  into  Pomerania,  362.  Which  they  evacuate,  366. 
They  begin  their  march  towards  Silesia,  ibid.  Their  motions, 
368.  371.  376.  A detachment  of  them  make  an  irruption  into 
Brandenburg,  378.  And  possess  themselves  of  Berlin,  379. 
Invest  Colberg  by  sea  and  land,  382. 

Rutoski,  velt-mareschal  count,  the  king  of  Poland’s  letter  to  hit* 
concerning  the  Saxon  army,  iv.  462,  n. 
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Ilyder,  sir  Dudley,  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s 
Bench,  iv.  219. 

Ryswick,  articles  of  the  peace  signed  at,  L 448. 


S. 

Sacheveuel,  Dr  Henry,  proceedings  against,  ii.  337 — 347. 
Honours  paid  him,  364.  Promoted,  470. 

Sackville,  count  Edward,  proclamation  for  apprehending  him, 

L 136. 

— — , Lord  George,  appointed  with  others  to  inquire  into 

the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition  against  Rochefort,  v.  17. 
Attends  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  attempt  upon  St 
Maloes,  257.  And  goes  with  him  to  Germany,  263.  Ani- 
mosity between  him  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  vi.  117.  His  si- 
tuation at  Minden,  121,  236.  Popular  clamour  against  him, 
232.  His  address  to  the  public,  235.  He  demands  a court- 
martial,  ibid.  Substance  of  the  charge  against  him,  237-  Par- 
ticulars of  his  defence,  240.  Remarks  on  his  defence,  244. 
Sentence  of  the  court-martial,  248. 

Sail-cloth,  acts  concerning,  iv.  69.  v.  208,  221,  n.  vi.  211. 

Salabatzing,  suboh  of  Decan,  conclndes  a treaty  with  the  English 
East-India  company,  vi.  91. 

Salisbury,  earl  of,  impeached,  L 99,  False  information  against 
him,  238. 

Salt,  proposal  for  making,  in  America,  v.  238,  n. 

Soncroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refuses  to  consecrate  Dr 
Burnet,  but  grants  a commission  to  others,  L 7-  Absents  him- 
self from  parliament,  12.  Refuses  the  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  is  suspended,  and  deprived,  93. 

Sanctuaries  for  debt  in  London  abolished,  L 432.  iii.  100. 

Sanderson,  sir  Thomas,  substance  of  his  speech  against  the  con- 
vention with  Spain,  iii.  336. 

Sandwich,  (Montague)  earl  of,  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures,  and  the  keeping  of 
Hanoverians  in  British  pay,  iii.  377,  443,  471.  One  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  614. 
vol.  vi.  /• 
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Sandy*,  S.  esq.  his  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  241, 
245,  275,  330,  372.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Ac.  415.  Opposes  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  septennial 
act,  420. 

lord,  his  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  herring-fishery, 

iv.  72, 

Santos,  isles  of,  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of  Guadeloupe, 
vi.  31, 

Sardinia,  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of,  mounts  the  throne,  iii.  176- 
Imprisons  his  father,  220,  Joins  with  France  and  Spain 
against  the  emperor,  230.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  434, 436. — See  Charles. 

Sarsfield,  colonel  (earl  of  Lucan)  intercepts  king  William’s 
convoy,  L 130.  Surrenders  Limerick  upon  honourable  terms, 
185. 

Saumorez,  captain,  his  success,  v.  196,  280, 

Saunders,  admiral,  supersedes  admiral  West,  iv.  378.  Sails  to 
Cape- Breton,  vi.  49.  Steers  up  the  river  St  Laurence,  53. 
His  fleet  endangered  by  a storm,  and  the  enemy’s  fireships,  57, 
His  operations  in  reducing  Quebec,  60, 62,  65.  Thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  to  him,  80,  He  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 82. 

Savoy,  duke  of,  joins  the  confederacy  against  France,  L 143. 
Invades  Dauphine,  232.  Detached  from  the  confederates, 
401.  Engages  in  an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  549. 
Concludes  a treaty  with  the  emperor,  £1,  Becomes  a king  of 
Sicily,  ii.  460.  And  Sardinia,  iii.  2. 

, duchess  of,  protests  against  the  Hanover  succession,  L 

548. 

Sawbridge,  Mr.  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  68. 

Saxe,  count  de,  appointed  commander  of  the  troops  designed  for 
an  invasion  of  England  in  favour  of  the  chevalier  de  St  George, 
iii.  475.  His  progress  in  the  Netherlands,  491,  496,  510, 
574,  Ac. 

Saxe-Gotha,  Frederick  III.  duke  of,  furnishes  his  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Hanover,  v.  99.  His  capital  taken  by  the  Impe- 
rialists and  French,  146.  Contributions  raised  at  by  the  Prus- 
sians, vi,  128. 
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Saxe-Gotha,  Hildburghausen,  prince  of,  assembles  the  army  of 
the  empire,  v.  138.  Joins  the  prince  of  Soubise,  145.  Defeat- 
ed at  Rosbach,  153,  See. 

Saxony See  Augustus. 

Scalping  described,  vi.  53,  n. 

Scarsdale,  (Leak)  earl  of,  eludes  a search,  L 213. 

Schism,  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of,  passed,  ii.  491.  Repealed, 
iii.  27. 

Schmettau,  count,  the  Prussian  general,  burns  the  suburbs  of 
Dresden,  v.  388. 

Schomberg,  captain,  his  operations  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  vi. 

294. 

. - — , mareschal  de,  created  master  of  the  ordnance,  L & 

And  colonel  of  Dumbarton’s  regiment,  14.  Gets  a present 
from  the  parliament  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides 
an  annual  pension,  25,  Lands  in  Ireland,  39.  His  death  and 
character,  127. 

duke  of,  commands  a body  of  Vaudois  in  English  pay, 

L 170.  Miscarries  in  a design  upon  Dauphine,  232.  Invites 
the  French  to  take  up  arms  for  king  William,  ibid. 

Schuyler,  colonel,  slowness  of  his  regiment,  iv.  316. 

Schweidnitz  taken  by  the  Austrians,  v.  159.  Invested  and  taken 
by  the  Prussians,  168,  366. 

8chwerin  city  bombarded  and  pillaged  by  the  Prussians,  vi.  129, 
132. 

- — , mareschal,  conducts  a Prussian  corps  into  Bohemia,  v. 

78.  Killed  near  Prague,  S3, 

Scot,  sir  Edward,  his  defence  of  Kinsale,  L 141. 

Scotch  brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  an  act  concerning,  iv. 

349. 

Scotland,  proceedings  of  the  convention  there,  i.  33 — 44.  Of 
the  parliament,  43,  111,  289,  338,  406,  477-  ii.  15.  63,  118, 
163.  Laws  relating  to  the  forfeited  estates  in,  iv.  133.  v.  221. 
n.  Alarm  in,  of  a French  descent,  556.  vi.  270. 

attempt  to  establish  a militia  there,  vi.  195.  New  acts 
concerning  treason,  and  disarming  the  Highlands  there,  223. 
Scottish  peers,  their  eldest  sons  rendered  incapable  of  sitting  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  ii.  312.  And  themselves  of 
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being  peers  of  Great-Britain,  404.  A libel  against  them  cen- 
sured, 479. 

Scroop,  captain,  assists  in  the  defence  of  St  Philip’s  fort,  iv. 
384. 

Sea-officers,  fund  established  for  the  relief  of  their  widows,  iv. 

>)<).  • : . 

Seamen,  bill  for  registering  them,  iii.  358,  3(i8.  Progress  of  a 
bill  relating  to  them,  iv.  14.  Bill  for  keeping  a certain  num- 
ber of,  registered,  in  pay,  15.  Bill  brought  in  for  the  better 
payment  of  their  wages,  518.  And  passed,  v.  218.  Scheme 
for  registering  them,  229.  Bill  concerning  their  prize  and 
bounty  money,  vi.  ‘219.  &c. 

Seafield,  (Ogilvie)  earl  of,  appointed  chancellor  of  Scotland,  ii. 
ti3.  His  practices  to  promote  the  Union,  236.  Supports  the 
bill  against  the  bishop  of  Kochetter,  iii.  96. 

Seaforth,  (Mackenzie)  carl  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ire- 
land, L 5^  n,  Joins  the  earl  of  Marr,  ii.  556.  Lands  in  the 
High'ands,  34. 

Secession  of  the  chief  members  of  the  opposition  from  parlia- 
ment, iii.  SAL  Their  apology,  356. 

Senecas,  ( Indians)  treaty  between  the  British  colonies  and  them, 
vi.  35. 

Senegal,  expedition  to,  v.  287. 

Septennial  act  passed,  ii.  569.  Motions  to  repeal  it,  246.  iii. 
419. 

Servants,  clause  relating  to  the  settlement  of,  v.  225. 

Seymour,  sir  Edward,  remonstrates  against  general  Ludlow’s 
being  in  England,  i.  109.  Scheme  against  him,  193,  Re- 
moved from  the  treasury,  307.  n.  Objects  to  the  words 
“ rightf,  ” and  “ laxvful"  as  applied  to  king  William,  387. 
Exerts  himself  in  detecting  corruption,  542.  His  sentiments 
of  the  partition  treaty,  552.  Appointed  comptroller  of  the 
Household,  ii.  10,  Dismissed,  117. 

Shebbeare,  Dr,  his  trial,  v.  440. 

Shepherd,  James,  tried  for  a scheme  to  assassinate  king  George 
the  Second,  and  executed,  iii.  1L 

Sheridan,  sir  Thomas,  attends  the  young  Chevalier  to  Scotland, 

iii.  522, 
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Sheriffs,  reflections  on  their  power  in  parliamentary  returns,  iv. 

276. 

Sherlock,  Dr,  complies  with  the  new  government,  u 104. 

Shippen,  William,  esq.  his  speech  against  a supply,  ii.  582-  Sen 
to  the  Tower,  iii.  9.  His  house  searched,  88.  Mis  charar^r 
148.  His  speeches  in  parliament,  151. 

Ships,  list  of,  lost,  taken,  and  destroyed,  by  the  English  and  French 
during  the  war,  vi.  423,  4-24. 

Shipwrecks,  an  act  concerning,  iv.  153,  & m 

Shirley,  governor,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a regiment, 
iv.  264.  His  son  killed,  301.  He  succeeds  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  North-America,  302.  Gets  the  command  of 
an  expedition  against  Niagara,  305,  316.  Arrives  at  Oswego, 
317.  Where  he  orders  two  forts  to  be  begun,  318.  And  re- 
turns to  Albany,  ibid.  He  is  succeeded  by  general  Abercrom- 
bie, 401. 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudesly,  bombards  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  L 309,' 
396.  Sails  to  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  93,  Commands  the 
fleet  at  the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  ii.  134.  Sails  with  a rein- 
forcement to  king  Charles  VI.  223,  Wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
Scilly,  263. 

Shower,  sir  Bartholomew,  pleads  for  sir  John  Fenwick,  i,  4|  8. 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  i,  5.  Re- 
signs his  office,  118.  Appointed  a secretary  of  state,  29 g. 
Created  a duke,  307.  n.  Scheme  against  him,  43 1 . Appoint- 
ed lord-chamberlain,  493.  ii.  360.  Ambassador  to  France, 
452.  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  471.  And  lord  high-trea- 
surer, 498. 

Shropshire,  riots  in,  iv.  481 . 

Shuldham,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadeloupe,  vi.  15, 

Sicily. — See  Charles  and  Ferdinand. 

Sidney,  lord  viscount,  his  character,  L 1±  Appointed  one  of 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  140.  Secretary  of  state,  151. 
And  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  199,  n.  Escapes  with  impu- 
nity, 259.  Created  earl  of  Romney,  307.  n. 

Silesia  loan,  difference  concerning,  adjusted,  iv.  352. 

Silks,  acts  concerning,  iv.  75,  515.  v.  220. 

Silver  coin,  order  concerning,  with  remarks,  v.  513. 
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Sinclair,  general,  his  expedition  to  Bretagne,  iii.  583. 

Sinking  fund  established,  ii.  589. 

Sirenne,  French  trigate,  taken,  vi.  310. 

Six  Nations,  conferences  with  them  at  Albany,  iv.  259-  They 
refuse  to  join  general  Shirley,  317.  Conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  25.  Act  under  the  British  banner, 

38,  46,  49. 

Skinner,  captain,  his  bravery  and  death,  vi.  275. 

Sloane,  sir  Hans,  his  museum  purchased  by  parliament,  hr.  189. 
Its  contents,  170.  n. 

Smith,  Mr,  committed  to  the  Tower,  iii.  88. 

, captain,  sent  to  destroy  two  ships  off  Toulon,  v.  547.  Like 

to  fall  into  a mistake  at  Quebec,  vi.  70. 

Smugglers,  an  act  concerning,  iv.  518.  Complaints  against,  in 
America,  vi.  305. 

Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, instituted,  v.  447. 

for  the  encouragement  of  drawing,  sculpture,  &c.  v.  448. 

for  propagating  the  gospel,  projected  by  Dr  Bray,  L 

474. 

Soldiers,  bill  for  limiting  their  time  of  service,  iv.  2L.  Those  in 
America  and  Germany  furnished  with  jackets,  blankets,  &c.  by 
private  contributions,  vi.  81 See  Mutiny. 

Soleil  Royal,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  v.  .508. 

Solms,  count,  his  insolent  expression  concerning  the  English  sol- 
diery, L 225. 

Soltikoff,  count,  defeats  the  Prussians  at  Zullichau,  vi.  134.  And 
at  Cuncrsdorf,  136.  Passes  the  Vistula,  366. 

Somers,  sir  John,  appointeda  ttomey-general,  L 199,  n.  Lord- 
keeper,  263.  Created  a baron,  and  appointed  lord  chancellor, 
433,  ii.  His  character,  461.  Dismissed,  518.  Impeached, 
562.  And  tried,  570.  Appointed  president  of  the  council,  ii. 
310.  Discarded,  361. 

Somerset,  duke  of,  appointed  master  of  the  horse,  ii.  513.  Re- 
moved from  his  post,  549. 

, lord  Noel,  a remarkable  motion  made  by  him  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  iii.  407. 

, captain,  wounded,  vi.  97. 
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Sophia,  princess,  her  death,  ii.  491. 

Soubiae,  prince  de,  sent  with  a French  army  into  Germany,  v. 
64-  He  takes  possession  of  several  places  belonging  to  the 

king  of  Prussia  for  the  use  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  23. 
Joins  the  army  of  the  empire,  1 1-5.  Is  defeated  at  llosbach, 
153,  &c.  Retreats  to  Halberstadt,  156.  Assembles  a body  ot 
troops  at  Hanau,  852.  Penetrates  into  Hesse  Cassel,  where 
his  van  is  defeated  by  the  militia,  357.  Detaches  a party  un- 
der the  duke  de  Eroglio,  who  defeats  the  prince  of  Ysenbourg, 
358.  He  takes  possession  of  Gottingen,  863.  Worsts  general 
Oberg  at  Landwernhagen,  ibid-  Takes  possession  of  Frank- 
fort, vi.  110. 

Southesk,  (Carnegie)  earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Mar,  ii.  547. 
South-Sea  scheme  projected,  iii.  48.  Some  account  of,  52, 
Breaks,  62,  Ac-  Further  proceedings  relative  to,  234,  235. 

company  obtains  certain  satisfaction  on  account  of  the 
Assiento,  iv.  90. 

Spain See  Ferdinand  and  Charles. 

Spanish  Main,  the  nature  of  its  climate,  iii.  384. 

Spanish  Town,  in  Jamaica,  contentions  between, rand  Kingston, 

iv.  531. 

Spirituous  liquors,  bills  concerning,  iv.  180,  219. — See  Distilla- 
tion. 

Spotswood,  governor,  projects  the  Ohio  Company,  iv.  197. 

Spratt,  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Rochester)  questions  the  legality  of  king 
William’s  commission  for  reforming  the  church  discipline,  L 94, 
Confined  to  his  house,  214- 
Spry,  captain,  his  success,  iv.  423. 

St  Germain,  count  de,  sent  under  M.  D’Etrees  into  Germany, 
■ v.  63,  And  with  a detachment  to  Creveldt,  352.  Wliere  he 
is  defeated,  3 55.  He  is  repulsed  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  near 
Ersdorf,  vi.  334.  Skirmishes  between  his  corps  and  the  allies, 
340.  He  resigns  his  commission  in  disgust,  344. 

St  John,  island  of,  taken,  v.  305- 
St  Maloes,  expedition  against,  v.  258,  268. 

Stafford,  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  L 12, 

' Stainville,  M.  de,  worsts  Major  Bulow,  at  Munden,  vi.  350.  At 
Schaken,  358.  And  raises  contributions  at  Halberstadt,  ibid. 
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Stair,  (Dalrymple)  earl  of,  appointed  ambassador  to  France,  ii. 
515.  Deprived  of  bis  regiment  of  dragooos,  255.  Petitions 
against  the  election  of  Scottish  peers,  266.  Appointed  field 
mareschal  and  ambassador  to  Holland,  iii.  4-15.  Thwarted  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingcn,  457.  Made  commander  in  chief  in 
Great  Britain,  478.  . . 

Stanhope,  colonel,  surprised  at  Portalegre,  ii.  L45,  Takes  Mi- 
norca, 303.  Defeats  king  Philip’s  cavalry  at  Almcnnara,  354. 
Surprised  at  Brihuega,  356.  Appointed  secretary  of  state, 
512.  And  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  586.  Ennobled  and 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  iii.  13j  n,  Sent  ambassador  to 
Spain,  LL  His  death,  6J. 

, earl,  his  motion,  iii.  442. 

Stanislaus  elected  king  of  Poland,  ii.  143,  237.  Abdicates  the 
throne,  iii.  283.  . L . 

, king,  letters  to  him  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 

England,  on  his  offering  the  city  of  Nancy  for  a place  of  con- 
gress, vi.  331,  332. 

Stanwix,  general,  erects  a fort  at  the  pass  of  Oneida,  v.  308,  n» 
Commands  a detachment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Onta- 
rio, vi.  32.  Establishes  the  British  interest  on  the  Ohio,  vi. 

287. 

Statute  merchant,  and  statute- staple,  an  account  of,  v.  502, 

503. 

Starve!,  lord,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  L 12. 

Steel,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  vi.  28. 

Steel,  Richard,  esq.  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  for  his 
writings  called  “ The  Englishman”  and  “ The  Crisis,”  ii. 

• ' 480.  481. 

Stephens,  Alexander,  his  great  age,  v.  537. 

Stephens,  admiral,  sails  for  the  East-Indies,  v.  28.  Joins  ad- 
miral l’ococke,  324.  Is  wounded,  327.  Assists  in  the  re- 
duction of  Pondicherry,  vi.  392,  393.  Part  of  his  squadron 
wrecked,  394.  His  remonstrance  to  the  Danish  and  Dutch 
settlement,  396. 

Stile  altered,  iv.  115,  n.  • . ’ 

Stirn,  Mr,  assassination  by,  vi.  263. 

Stock-jobbers,  their  extravagance  and  insolence,  i.  241. 
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Stormont,  (Murray)  viscount  of,  visits  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Dresden,  iv.  4.55. 

Storr,  captain,  loses  the  calf  of  one  leg  in  an  engagement  with  a 
French  ship,  v.  251. 

Strafford,  (Wentworth)  earl  of,  his  papers  seized,  ii.  518.  And 
himself  impeached,  541. 

Strange,  lord,  (earl  of  Derby’s  son,)  his  character,  iv.  122.  He 
opposes  the  extension  of  the  military  law  to  the  East  India 
company’s  settlements,  215. 

Strathallan,  viscount,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  iii.  5ft n. 

-Stuart,  general,  embarks  with  admiral  Byng  for  Minorca,  iv. 
370. 

, captain,  his  narrow  escape  from  being  massacred,  vi. 

. 28$,  ; ■ . •' 

, lieutenant,  his  success  and  bravery',  vi.  31 1. 

Suckling,  captain,  his  bravery,  v.  216. 

Sugar-colonies,  deliberations  concerning,  iv.  166.  Acts  for  en- 
couraging the  trade  of,  v.  221,  n.  vi.  2 IS. 

Sulkowsky,  prince,  made  prisoner  by  a Prussian  corps,  vi.  19S. 

Sunderland,  earl  of,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  king  James’s 
indemnity,  i,  210.  Admitted  into  king  William’s  favour, 
264.  Appointed  lord  chamberlain,  432.  Resigns,  463. 

1 1 ' — > earl  of,  sent  as  envoy  to  Vienna,  ii.  173.  Made 
secretary  of  state,  256.  Dismissed,  360,  Altercation  be- 
tween him  and  Oxford,  464.  Appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  512,  Secretary  of  state,  535.  And  president  of 
the  council,  iii.  13,  m Quits  the  treasury',  62,  His  death, 
■86,  n. 

, man  of  war  lost,  vi.  305- 

Superbe  French  man  pf  war  foundered,  v.  561. 

Supplies  granted  by  parliament,  iv.  11,  62,  98,  131,  150,  207, 
mm  343,  487,  123,  v.  200,458,  vi.  176. 

Surat  in  the  East  Indies  described,  iv.  226.  Its  reduction  by 
captain  Richard  Maitland,  vi.  22, 

Sutton,  sir  Robert,  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  iii.  200. 

S wanton,  commodore,  his  proceedings  in  the  river  of  St  Laurence, 

' vi.  294,  29.5. 
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Swedes,  their  operations,  v.  151, 170. 172.  174,  400.  vi.  128— 
361,  383,  387 — See  Frederick  and  Adolphus. 

T. 

TALBOT,  Mr,  created  a lord,  and  appointed  chancellor,  hi. 
240.  His  death,  284. 

, lord,  his  magnanimous  reply  to  the  earl  of  Chol- 

mondely,  iii.  379.  He  opposes  the  extension  of  the  laws  of 
treason,  481. 

Tallow,  Irish,  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England,  v.  485. 
Tavora,  the  marquis  and  marchioness  of,  &c.  arrested  for  a con- 
spiracy against  the  king  of  Portugal,  v.  417.  Their  trial  and 
execution,  vi.  168,  &c. 

Taylor,  captain,  his  bravery  and  success,  vi.  312. 

Temeraire  French  man  of  war  taken,  v.  550. 

Temple,  (Grenville)  earl  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  Jews’  act,  iv. 
210.  And  a clause  in  the  address,  335.  Appointed  lord 
privy-seal,  v.  7s 

Terpsichore  French  frigate  taken,  vi.  269,  273. 

Test-act,  attempts  to  abolish,  i,  18. 

Theodore  proclaimed  king  of  Corsica,  iii.  466.  Ungenerously 
treated  in  England,  iv.  138. 

Th&ee  French  man  of  war  foundered,  v.  561. 

Thierry,  Joseph,  his  information  concerning  Rochefort,  Ac.  v. 

19. 

Thomas,  Dr  William,  bishop  of  Worcester,  refuses  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary,  i,  12. 

Thomond,  (Wyndham  Obrien)  earl  of,  appointed  treasurer  of 
the  household,  v.  8. 

Thompson,  sir  John,  created  baron  of  Haversham,  L 398.  n. 
Thornton,  Mr,  his  motion  concerning  the  militia,  iv.  137.  He 
opposes  die  register-bill,  168. 

Thurot,  M,  an  account  of,  v.  493.  Sails  from  Dunkirk,  563. 
Alarms  the  Scottish  coasts  and  sails  to  Gottenburgh,  571. 
And  Bergen,  vi.  269.  Lands  in  Scotland,  270.  Makes  a 
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descent  at  Carrickfergus,  271.  He  is  slain  and  his  squadron 
taken,  274. 

Ticonderoga,  unsuccessful  attempt  against,  v.  306.  New  expe- 
dition planned  against  it,  vi.  S3.  With  animadversions,  AL 
It  is  abandoned  by  the  French  and  taken  possession  of  by  ge- 
neral Amherst,  43. 

Tilbury  man  of  war  lost,  v.  41. 

Tillicherry  in  the  East  Indies  described,  iv.  228. 

Tillotson,  Dr  John,  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  L 162. 
His  death,  320. 

Tinmouth,  (Stuart)  marquis  of,  accompanies  the  pretender  to 
Scotland,  ii.  560. 

Titcomb,  colonel,  killed,  iv.  303. 

Tobago,  bland,  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  ; but  who  are 
obliged  to  evacuate  it,  iv.  41. 

Toleration  act  passed,  L 19. 

Tolleraache,  (or  Ptolleraache,)  general,  hb  bravery  at  Athlone, 
i,  178.  At  Aghrira,  181.  And  at  Landen,  270.  Mortally 
wounded  in  Camaret  bay,  307. 

Torgau  taken  by  the  Imperialbts,  vi.  142,  382. 

Torrington,  (Herbert)  earl  of,  makes  a fruitless  attempt  upon 
Cork,  L 35.  Defeated  by  the  French  off  Beachy-head,  132. 
Sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  134.  Tried  and  acquitted,  15ft, 

Tottleben,  general,  hb  operations,  vi.  362,  366. 

Townshend,  viscount,  vote  against  him,  ii.  412.  Appointed 
secretary  of  state,  512,  Removed  from  his  office,  583.  Re. 
instated  in  it,  28,  Hb  character,  145,  Resigns  the  seals, 

im 

, commodore,  hb  success,  iii.  518. 

, honourable  Charles,  appointed  a lord  of  the  admi- 

ralty,  iv.  219-  Presents  a militia-bill,  353.  Promotes  another, 
439.  Prepares  a bill  concerning  the  punishment  of  governors 
of  plantations,  519.  Hb  report  concerning  Mi! ford-haven, 
533. 

, honourable  George,  his  motion  on  the  mutiny-bill, 

iv.  68.  He  moves  for  a militia-bill,  iv.  429.  lib  patriotism, 
vi.  53.  He  destroys  a French  battery  at  the  river  Montmo- 
rcnci,  61.  His  motions  at  the  attack  of  the  entrenchment  at 
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Montmorenci,  62,  Forms  a plan  for  landing  the  troop*  near 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  62.  And  assists  in  the  execution  of 
it,  IQ,  His  station  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  XL.  And 
gallant  behaviour,  74.  The  command  devolves  to  him,  ibid. 
His  further  operations  in  completing  the  victory,  ibid.  XL  He 
is  thanked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  811.  Returns  to  Eng- 
land, 82. 

Townshend,  colonel  Roger,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  vi.  42. 
Trapaud,  brigadier,  accompanies  general  Hopson  to  the  West 
Indies,  vi.  5, 

Traquair,  (Stuart)  earl  of,  committed  to  the  Tower,  iii.  559. 
Treason. — Sec  High  Treason. 

Trelawney,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  vi.  14. 
Trentham,  lord,  account  of  his  election  for  Westminster,  iv.  76. 

106.— ILL 

Trevor,  sir  John,  expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  corruption, 

L 333- 

Triennial  act  passed,  L 307.  Repealed,  ii.  574. 

Trollop,  major,  blown  up  at  Guadaloupe,  vi.  22. 

Troy,  captain,  his  bravery,  v.  321. 

Tullihardine  (Murray)  Marquis  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Marr,  ii. 
547.  Lands  in  Scotland,  iii.  34.  Taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,  iii.  559. 

Turkey  trade  laid  open,  iv.  1 55.  French  cloths  prohibited  to  be 
imported  within  its  limits,  v.  487. 

Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
and  is  suspended,  L 12,  9.3. . Absconds,  and  is  deprived  of  his 
bishoprick,  162. 

Turner,  sir  Edward,  proceedings  relating  to  his  election  for  Ox- 
fordshire, iv.  274. 

Turnpikes,  riots  on  account  of,  iv.  58, 

Tuscaroras,  Indians,  treaty  between  the  British  colonies  and 
t]ium,  vi.  35. 

Tutelos,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35. 
Twightwees,  Indians,  some  account  of,  iv.  196.  They  decline  a 
treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35. 

Tyrawley,  lord,  supersedes  general  Fowke  in  the  command  at 
Gibraltar,  iv.  37!>. 


INDEX. 


Tyrconnel,  (Talbot)  earl  of,  his  proceedings,  i.  112. 

Tyrone,  earl  of,  taken  in  Cork,  i.  111. 

Tyrrel,  captain,  his  proceedings  at  Tobago,  iv.  42.  Gallant  ex- 
ploit of,  v.  320. 


U. 

Unamies,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  Si, 

Union,  proceedings  relative  to  the  treaty  of,  ii.  167.  &c.  203. 
220.  212 — 250.  Motion  to  dissolve  it,  40  1. 

Universities  of  England  oppose  alterations  in  the  church  discip- 
line, L ilk, 

Uvedale,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupc,  vi.  3D,  And  in 
defeating  the  French  fleet,  311. 

V, 

V ALEUR  French  frigate  taken,  vi.  310. 

Vandeput,  sir  George,  account  of  his  competition  for  West- 
minster, iv.  76,  108 — 115. 

Vaudreuil,  marquis  de,  his  surrender  of  Montreal,  vi.  SOI. 

, M.  de,  arrests  the  young  chevalier,  iv.  47, 

Ventilators  set  up  on  prisons,  iv.  63, 

Vernon,  Mr,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  L 461  ■ Screened  by 
the  house  of  commons,  561. 

, admiral,  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  iii.  334.  Ilis  cha- 
racter, ibid.  Takes  Porto-Bello,  360.  Sails  to  Cartlmgena, 
386.  His  operations  there,  ibid.  &c.  Sails  to  Cuba,  890. 
His  further  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  439.  Commands 
in  the  Channel,  538. 

Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  resigns  his  throne  to  his  son, 
iii.  176.  Is  imprisoned  by  him  for  intriguing  to  regain  it, 
220. 

Ville,  general  de,  throws  a reinforcement  into  Olmutz,  v.  36,3, 
Commands  a corps  of  Austrians  in  Silesia,  3S0.  Undertakes 
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the  siege  of  Cosel,  386.  Which  he  is  forced  to  abandon,  393. 
Re-enters  Silesia,  vi.  132. 

Viller,  M.  de,  his  operations  in  America,  iv.  260. 

Virgin  sloop  retaken  from  the  French,  vi.  312.  Ac. 

Virginia  described,  iv.  234.  Disputes  between  the  governor  and 
people,  262. 

Vizagapatam  in  the  East  Indies  described,  iv.  231.  Taken  by 
the  French,  v.  58. 

Volunteers,  bounties  given  to,  v.  519. 


W. 

W ADDINGTON,  Mr  Robert,  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  vi.  318. 

Wade,  captain,  shot,  ii.  40. 

Wager,  sir  Charles,  his  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  308. 
Sent  to  the  Baltic,  iii.  124.  And  to  Gibraltar,  138. 

Waldeck,  prince  of,  defeats  the  French  at  Walcourt,  L 85. 
Routed  at  Fleurus,  144. 

Waldegrave,  general  John,  appointed  with  others  to  inquire  into 
the  miscarriage  against  Rochefort,  v.  17.  Iiis  bravery  at 
Minden,  vi.  121.  n.  And  at  Warbourg,  348,  n. 

Walker,  captain  Hovenden,  ravages  Guadaloupc,  ii.  05, 

, rev.  Mr  George,  bis  bravery  at  Londonderry,  L 38,  £9, 

Ac.  Embarks  for  England,  62.  Killed  at  the  Boyne,  128. 

. captain,  appointed  engineer  in  the  expedition  against 

Senegal,  v.  200. 

■ -,  captain  George,  his  melancholy  case,  v.  499. 

Wall,  Don  Ricardo,  some  account  of  his  transactions  in  England, 
iv.  00.  His  ministry  in  Spain,  267.  He  favours  the  British 
interest,  319. 

Walpole,  Horatio,  esq.  his  cliaracter,  iii.  165, 

.,  sir  Robert,  appointed  secretary  at  war,  ii.  288.  Dis- 
missed, 360.  Made  paymaster  to  the  army,  and  to  Chelsea- 
hospital,  513.  His  conduct  in  parliament,  342,  Ac.  Resigns, 
584.  Projects  a scheme  for  lessening  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  586,  iii.  63.  Appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
ibid,  And  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  60,  Made 
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a knight  of  the  garter,  114,  n.  His  character,  147.  Pro- 
poses the  excise  scheme,  22 6,  His  motives  for  avoiding  a 
war,  319,  &c.  Motion  for  removing  him  from  his  majesty's 
councils  and  presence  for  ever,  372,  376.  His  power  de- 
creases, 411.  Created  earl  of  Orford,  412,  Inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  416.  His  death,  507,  n, 

Walton,  captain,  destroys  four  Spanish  ships  of  war ; and  his 
laconic  account  of  that  exploit,  iii.  20,  & n. 

Wampum  of  the  American  Indians  described,  vi.  39, 
Wappingers,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  vi.  35. 

War  in  general,  reflections  on,  v.  27 5- 

Warren,  commodore,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton, 
iii.  519.  He  and  admiral  Anson  defeat  a French  squadron, 

606,&c. 

Warwick,  captain,  assists  colonel  Clive  in  beating  the  Nabob, 

v.  49. 

Warwickshire,  riots  in,  iv.  481. 

Washington,  colonel,  his  transactions  in  America,  iv.  200,  260. 
Watson,  admiral,  arrives  in  the  East  Indies,  iv.  435.  His  pro- 
ceeding there,  ibid.  &c.  v.  48,  51,  52,  And  his  death,  58. 

■ — , colonel,  complimented  by  prince  Ferdinand  for  his  be- 
haviour at  Minden,  vi.  121,  n. 

Watte,  Mr,  concerts  the  plan  for  deposing  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
v.  51,  &c. 

Weavers,  laws  relating  to  their  wages,  iv.  504,  & n, 

Webb,  general,  defeats  a large  body  of  French  at  Wynendale,  ii. 

298.  Dismissed  from  the  service,  540. 

— , general,  his  operations  in  America,  iv.  416,  417,  v.  38, 

39. 

Weights  and  measures,  inquiries  about,  v.  240,  511,  & n.  vi. 

223. 

Wenman,  lord  viscount,  proceedings  concerning  his  election  for 
Oxfordshire,  iv.  273,  &c. 

Wentworth,  general,  succeeds  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  West  Indies,  iii.  383.  His  proceedings  at  Car- 
thagena,  388.  Further  account  of  his  operations  in  the  West 
Indies,  439. 

West,  admiral,  his  character,  iv.  369.  His  behaviour  in  the 

8 
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action  with  M.  de  la  Galisaonniere,  376.  Superseded,  378.  jW( 

But  graciously  received,  380.  Appointed  a lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty.  v.  !L  Sent  with  a squatlron  to  the  westward,  28.  yj 

West  Indies,  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  transactions  in,  v.  246.  ^ 

&c.  HiL  &c.  544,  vi.  5,  &c.  306,  309,  &c.  folio 

Westmeath,  earl  of,  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  ii.  563.  > ^ 

Westminster,  account  of  a remarkable  election  at,  ir.  76,  108—  ^ 

1 1 5.  Bill  for  widening  some  of  its  streets,  488.  Its  bridge  ^ 

described,  ibid.  a.  Bill  for  supplying  it  with  fisli,  V.  230.  vi. 

208.  77. 

Westmoreland,  (Kane)  carl  of,  installed  chancellor  of  the  uni-  

versitv  of  Oxford,  v.  535.  W vis 

Whale-fishery,  act  for  encouraging,  iv.  27.  ta 

Wheeler,  sir  Francis,  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  L 28 3.  

Drowned,  306.  be 

Wheels  of  heavy  carriages,  an  act  for  regulating,  iv.  156.  n.  Win 

White,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William 

and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  L 12,  92,  Deprived  of  his  Win 

bishoprick,  162.  2 

Whitmore,  general,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg,  v.  Wi, 

299.  202,  Wi, 

Widdrington,  lord,  impeached  and  convicted,  ii.  564.  Freed  by  Wi, 

an  act  of  grace,  594.  t 

William  III.,  state  of  the  nation  immediately  after  his  accession,  Wi 

L 2,  His  efforts  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  KL  He  takes 
umbrage  at  the  whigs,  25,  Declares  war  against  France,  31,  W 


The  Scots  dissatisfied  with  Ills  conduct,  43.  • He  becomes  un- 
popular, 89,  Grants  a commission  for  reforming  the  church 
discipline,  22-  Threatens  to  leave  the  government,  107. 
Countenances  the  purchasing  of  votes,  1 1 4.  Persons  excepted 
in  his  indemnity,  119,  u.  Gains  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
126.  &c.  Conspiracy  against  him,  160.  The  nation  discon- 
tented with  him,  192.  He  signs  a warrant  for  the  massacre 
of  Glenco,  202.  Defeated  at  Steenkerke,  223.  &c.  Conspi- 
racy against  him,  226.  Sources  of  the  discontents  against 
him,  239.  He  refuses  his  assent  to  the  triennial  bill,  262. 
Defeated  at  Landen,  271.  Refuses  his  assent  to  a bill  as  to 
free  proceedings  in  parliament,  297.  Affects  popularity,  365. 
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Conspiracy  against  him,  380.  Refuses  his  assent  to  another 
bill  as  to  parliament,  389,  n,  Negociates  with  France  at 
Ryswick,  433.  434,  448,  &c.  Negociates  the  first  partition 
' treaty,  481.  Obliged  to  send  away  his  Dutch  guards,  487. 
Prohibits  all  correspondence  with  the  Scottish  settlement  at 
Darien,  498.  Negociates  the  second  treaty  of  partition,  520. 
Obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain,  556.  Orders  his 
ambassadors  to  leave  France,  585.  His  last  speech  to  par- 
liament, 589.  Falls  from  his  horse,  fiOL  His  death  and 
character,  603,  &c. 

Williams,  sir  Charles  Hanbury,  the  czarina’s  answer  to  him,  v. 

TL 

, colonel,  detached  with  a party  and  killed,  iv.  309. 
Wilson,  captain,  insulted  by  the  Dutch,  vi.  100.  For  which  he 
takes  vengeance,  101. 

, captain,  complimented  by  prince  Ferdinand  for  his 

behaviour  at  Minden,  vi.  121,  n» 

Winchelsea,  (Finch)  earl  of,  his  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the 
herring  fishery,  iv.  22. 

Winchester,  marquis  of,  excepted  from  king  James’s  pardon,  L 

210,  n, 

Windows,  additional  tax  on,  v.  208. 

Winterfield,  general,  killed  at  Gorlitz,  v.  147. 

Wintoun,  (Seton)  earl  of,  joins  the  rebels,  ii.  547.  Impeached, 
.564.  And  condemned,  567. 

Wirtemberg,  Charles  Eugene,  duke  of,  his  operations,  v.  64, 

127.  vi)  125. 

Wolfe,  general,  his  bravery  at  Louisbourg,  v.  299.  Ac.  Vested 
with  the  command  against  Quebec,  vi.  52.  His  manifesto 
on  the  isle  of  Orleans,  53.  Takes  possession  of  Point  Levi, 
56,  Encamps  by  the  falls  of  the  river  Montmorenci,  58. 
Sails  up  the  river  St  Laurence,  60.  He  is  repulsed  at  Mont- 
morenci, 61,  &c.  Remarks  on  his  situation,  64.  He  calls  a 
council  of  war,  66-  Lands  at  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  gg. 
Falls-  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  73,  & n,  Eulogiums  on  him, 
25,  26,  A monument  to  his  memory  addressed  for  by  the 
house  of  commons,  79. 

Wolfenbuttel — See  Brunswick. 

VOL.  vi.  „ 
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Wool  and  woollen  yarn  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England 
from  Ireland,  iv.  136,  156,  n. 

Worge,  colonel,  commands  the  forces  sent  against  Goree,  v.  315. 

Left  governor  of  Senegal,  316. 

Wright,  Nathan,  esq.  appointed  lord  chancellor,  L 519. 

Wright,  Fortunatus,  his  gallantry  and  death,  iv.  395,  396. 
Wunch,  general,  retakes  Leipzig,  and  worsts  general  Haddick  at 
Corbitz,  vi.  142. 

Wynne,  sir  Watkin  Williams,  his  character,  iii.  203. 


X. 


X AVERIUS,  prince  of  Saxony,  sent  with  a reinforcement  to 
the  prince  de  Soubise,  v.  363.  He  penetrates  into  the  Hessian 
nnd  Hanoverian  territories,  vi.  347. 


Y. 

Yarmouth,  earl  of,  refuses  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary,  i.  12. 

Yonge,  sir  William,  some  account  of,  iii.  203. 

Yorke,  Edward,  duke  of,  embarks  as  a volunteer  with  Lord  Howe, 

v.  263.  Titles  conferred  on  him,  vi.  318,  n. 

Yorke,  general  sir  Joseph,  makes  a requisition  to  the  states-gene- 
ral  of  6000  troops,  iv.  361.  Presents  a memorial  to  the  Dutch 
concerning .Ostend  and  Nieuport,  v.  174.  Has  conferences 
with  the  States  relative  to  the  seizing  of  the  Dutch  ships, 
282,  428,  431.  Presents  a memorial  concerning  the  contra- 
band trade  carried  on  by  their  merchants  in  favour  of  France, 

vi.  150.  And  concerning  the  hostilities  committed  by  the  Dutch 

in  the  river  of  Bengal,  326.  ■ * 

, Mr,  supports  the  bill  for  extending  the  mutiny-act  to  the 

East-India  Company’s  settlements,  iv.  215. 

Yorkshire,  riots  in,  iv.  177. 

Young,  Robert,  his  plot,  L 239. 
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Ysenbourg,  Prince  of,  defeated  by  the  Duke  de  Broglio  at  Saa- 
gershausen,  v.  356.  Killed  at  Bergen,  vi.  113. 

Z. 


Zell,  proceedings  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  there,  v.  190. — 
See  Hanover. 

Zittau  destroyed  by  the  Austrians,  v.  T31- 

Zuylestein,  M.  appointed  master  of  the  robes  to  king  William, 

L fL 


THE  END. 
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